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PREFACE 


The aim of these volumes is to present the history of Islam as a cultural 
whole. It is hoped that in a single concise work the reader will be able 
to follow all the main threads: political, theological, philosophical, 
economic, scientific, military, artistic. But The Cambridge history of 
Islam is not a repository of facts, names and dates; it is not intended 
primarily for reference, but as a book for continuous reading. The 
editors believe that, while it will not be despised by the expert orientalist, 
it will be useful to students in other fields of history, and particularly to 
university students of oriental subjects, and will also appeal to those who 
read history for intellectual pleasure. 

A standardized system of translation has been employed for proper 
names and technical terms in the three principal Islamic languages — 
Arabic, Persian and Turkish. Some anomalies have, however, been 
inevitable, and place-names which have a widely accepted conventional 
spelling have been given in that form. Dates before the nineteenth 
century have normally been given according to both the Islamic ( Hijri ) 
and Christian eras. Footnotes have been used sparingly; principally to 
give references for quotations or authority for conclusions in the text. 
The bibliographies are not intended as an exhaustive documentation of 
the subjects to which they refer, but as a guide to further reading. For 
this reason, and to avoid extensive repetition of titles, many of the 
bibliographies have been consolidated to cover two or more related 
contributions. 

The Editors are responsible for the planning and organization of 
the work as a whole. They have tried to avoid gaps and overlaps, and 
have given general guidance to contributors, designed to secure some 
consistency of form and presentation. The individual authors are, of 
course, responsible for their own opinions and interpretations. 

The Editors wish to express their thanks to all who have assisted in the 
preparation of this work. They are particularly grateful to those who 
undertook the translation of contributions or gave advice and sub- 
editorial assistance, especially Mr J. G. Burton-Page, Professor 
C. D. Cowan, Dr J. F. P. Hopkins, Dr A. I. Sabra, Professor H. R. Tinker, 
Col. Geoffrey Wheeler and Dr D. T. Whiteside. They would also like to 
thank members of the staff of the Cambridge University Press for their 
invariable patience and helpfulness. 

THE EDITORS 
vi 
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INTRODUCTION 


P. M. Holt 1 

A reader taking up a work entitled The Cambridge history of Islam may 
reasonably ask, ‘What is Islam? In what sense is Islam an appropriate 
field for historical enquiry?’ Primarily, of course, Islam is, like 
Christianity, a religion, the antecedents, origin and development of 
which may, without prejudice to its transcendental aspects, be a legiti- 
mate concern of historians. Religious history in the narrow sense is not, 
however, the only, or even the main, concern of the contributors to 
these volumes. For the faith of Islam has, again like Christianity, been a 
great synthesizing agent. From its earliest days it displayed features of 
kinship with the earlier monotheisms of Judaism and Christianity. 
Implanted in the former provinces of the Byzantine and Sasanian 
empires, it was compelled to maintain and define its autonomy against 
older and more developed faiths. Like Judaism and Christianity before 
it, it met the challenge of Greek philosophy, and adopted the conceptual 
and logical tools of this opponent to expand, to deepen, and to render 
articulate its self-consciousness. In this connexion, the first three cen- 
turies of Islam, like the first three centuries of Christianity, were critical 
for establishing the norms of belief and practice, and for embodying 
them in a tradition which was, or which purported to be, historical. 

The Islamic synthesis did not stop at this stage. The external frontier 
of Islam has continued to move until our own day. For the most part, 
this movement has been one of expansion — into Central Asia, into the 
Indian sub-continent and south-east Asia, and into trans-Saharan Africa — 
but there have also been phases of retreat and withdrawal, notably in 
Spain, and in central and south-eastern Europe. But besides this external 
frontier, which has largely been the creation of conquering armies, 
(although with important exceptions in Central and south-east Asia and 
Africa) there has also been throughout Islamic history an internal 
frontier — the invisible line of division between Muslim and non- 
Muslim. Here also over the centuries there has been an expansion of 
Islam, so that, for example, in the former Byzantine and Sasanian lands 
the Christian and Zoroastrian communities were reduced to numerical 
insignificance, and became minority-groups like the Jews. This twofold 

1 I should like to thank my co-editors, Professors Lambton and Lewis, for reading and 
commenting on this Introduction in draft. 
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INTRODUCTION 


expansion has brought new elements into the Islamic synthesis, some per- 
manent and widely accepted, others more transient or local in their effects. 

The process of synthesization has not gone forward in a political 
vacuum. Unlike the early Christian Church, the Islamic Umma, or 
community of believers, achieved political power from the outset, and 
was organized for mutual support in the maintenance of the faith. This 
concern of the community for the faith survived the break-up of the 
caliphate and the emergence of new and often transitory regimes. It has 
taken various forms. Two of the principal institutions of Islam, SharVa 
and Jihad, the Holy Law and the Holy War, are expressions of the concern 
in its conservative and militant aspects respectively — aspects moreover 
which are not wholly distinct, since the Holy War is fought in defence of 
the Holy Law against its external and internal enemies. In political 
matters as in others, Islam adopted and incorporated contributions from 
many sources. The successors of the Prophet as heads of his community 
drew on the customs of Arab tribal leadership, as well as the usages of 
the Meccan trading oligarchy. They inherited the legacy of Byzantine 
administration, as well as the traditions of the Sasanian monarchy. Later 
rulers were influenced by other political concepts : those brought into 
the medieval Islamic world by Turkish and Mongol immigrants from 
the steppes, and in the latest age the constitutional and legal doctrines 
of liberal Europe, followed by the seductive panaceas of totalitarianism. 

Islam, then, as it will be examined in the following chapters, is a 
complex cultural synthesis, centred in a distinctive religious faith, and 
necessarily set in the framework of a continuing political life. The 
religion, the culture, and the political structures alike present many 
features which seem familiar to an observer whose own background is 
that of Christian Europe. It could hardly be otherwise, since elements 
derived from Judaism and Hellenism are common to both the Islamic 
and the Christian syntheses; since, furthermore, the histories of the 
Islamic community and of Christendom have touched so often and at so 
many points. But consciousness of the similarities must always be 
balanced by an awareness of the characteristic and substantial differ- 
ences. Like Christianity, Islam is a monotheism with an historical 
founder and a sacred book; although its theology in regard to both 
differs essentially from Christian theology. There is also a perceptible 
difference in the criteria of membership of the community. Whereas in 
Christianity acceptance of the catholic creeds has been the basic criterion, 
in Islam credal theology has been of less relative importance; adherence 
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to the Holy Law is the characteristic manifestation of faith, and hence 
orthopraxy rather than orthodoxy has been the usual token of member- 
ship. Another difference is that Islam has no equivalent to the Christian 
sacraments (although certain practices, notably the Fast of Ramadan and 
the Pilgrimage, appear to have an unacknowledged quasi-sacramental 
character), and no priesthood, although the ‘ ulamd’ (the religious 
scholars) and the leaders of the Sufi orders (two groups at some times and 
in some places closely interconnected) have often played a part in 
Muslim societies analogous to that of the clergy amongst Christians. 
The absence of a sacerdotal hierarchy, or of any conciliar system, to 
define the faith, linked with the primacy ascribed to orthopraxy, has 
made Islam more tolerant of variations of belief than Christianity. 
It is in general true to say that heresy (to use a term not quite appropriate 
in Islam) has been repressed only when it has been manifested as 
political subversion : it is also true to say that, since Islam is both a 
religious and a political community, the distinction between religious 
and political dissent is not clearcut. 

Another question which the reader of this work may ask is, ‘ What are 
the sources on which knowledge of the history of Islam is based ? ’ The 
Islamic civilization of the first three centuries (in this as in other respects 
the seminal period) evolved two characteristic types of historical 
writing. The first of these was the chronicle, of which the outstanding 
example is that composed by al-Tabari (d. 310/923). But behind the 
chronicle lay diverse historiographical elements — the sagas and 
genealogies of the pre-Islamic Arab tribes, the semi-legendary narratives 
of the Persian kings, and, serving as the central theme to which all 
others were subservient, the career of the Prophet and the vicissitudes 
of the Umma which he founded. The early historians were primarily 
religious scholars: the traditions which they recorded were in part 
Traditions in the technical Islamic sense, i.e. Hadith, the memorials of the 
alleged acts and sayings of the Prophet, as transmitted by a chain of 
informants. There was no formal distinction between the historical 
Hadith and the main body of Traditions which formed a principal 
element in the elaboration of the Holy Law; indeed, it is clear that many 
items ostensibly of an historical nature had in fact legal and social 
purposes. There is also a fundamental problem of criticism; namely, the 
difficulty of establishing how much of this copious Hadith material is a 
veritable record of Muhammad’s activities, and how much is of subse- 
quent and extraneous origin, assimilated in this form into Islam. The 
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early Muslim scholars were keenly aware of the problem, although the 
criteria they adopted for discriminating between the authentic and the 
feigned Traditions seem artificial and insufficiently rigorous by modern 
standards of historical investigation. The whole subject is highly 
controversial at the present day, with, on the whole, non-Muslim scholars 
adopting a more radical, and Muslim scholars a more conservative 
attitude in Hadith criticism. 

Thus the motive which led to the development of Islamic historio- 
graphy was primarily religious. In nothing does Islam so clearly demon- 
strate its kinship with Judaism and Christianity as in its sense of, and 
attitude towards, history; its consciousness of the existence of the world 
under a divine dispensation, and its emphasis on the significance of 
human lives and acts. Muhammad saw himself as the last in a sequence of 
prophets who were God’s apostles to mankind. The Qur’an abounds in 
references to sacred history. Hence Islamic historiography assumes as 
axiomatic the pattern already evolved in Judaeo-Christian thought: a 
succession of events in time, opening with the creation, culminating in a 
point of supreme divine revelation (when, in effect, there is a new 
creation of a holy community), and looking prospectively to a Last Day 
and the end of history. In this connexion, it is significant that, in spite of 
the contacts between Islamic and late Hellenistic civilization, and of the 
Muslim reception of much of the Graeco-Roman cultural heritage, the 
Islamic historians were almost totally uninterested in their Classical 
predecessors, whether as sources of information, or as models of 
historiography. The Roman Empire played no part in the praeparatio 
evangelica for Islam as it did for Christianity. 

This conception of Islamic history as sacred history was a factor in the 
development of the second characteristic type of historical writing, a 
type original in Islam — the biographical dictionary. The earliest of these 
to survive is a collection of lives of Companions of the Prophet, and, in 
the words of Sir Hamilton Gibb : 

it is clear that the conception that underlies the oldest biographical dictionaries 
is that the history of the Islamic Community is essentially the contribution of 
individual men and women to the building up and transmission of its specific 
culture; that it is these persons (rather than the political governors) who 
represent or reflect the active forces in Muslim society in their respective 
spheres; and that their individual contributions are worthy of being recorded 
for future generations . 1 

1 H. A. R. Gibb, ‘Islamic biographical literature’, in Historians of the Middle East, ed. 
B. Lewis and P. M. Holt (London, 1962), p. 54. 
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Although both the chronicle and the biographical dictionary changed 
and developed as, after the third Islamic century, historical writing 
ceased to be the special field of the religious scholars, as the caliphate was 
fragmented, and as new states and dynasties arose, the two persisted as 
the standard forms of historical writing until recent times. From Arabic 
they were carried over into the Persian and Turkish literatures, and from 
the heartlands of the Middle East to the fringes of Islam. Only during 
the last century, and partly at least in consequence of the reception of 
Western historical objectives and techniques by Muslim scholars, have 
they become moribund. 

One important class of source-material, familiar to the student of 
Western history, is almost completely lacking for the history of Islam — 
namely, archives. Certain documents are to be found transcribed in 
chronicles, as well as in collections of model letters and the encyclo- 
paedic handbooks written for the guidance of government officials, but 
these are at least at one remove from their originals, and as isolated pieces 
are of diminished evidential value. Climatic conditions in Egypt, and 
chancery practice in Europe, have preserved some documents, more or 
less at random, but only with the records of the Ottoman Empire does a 
rich and systematically maintained government archive become avail- 
able. With the nineteenth century, archival material increases. As in 
other fields of historical study, important contributions have been made 
by the auxiliary sciences of archaeology, epigraphy, palaeography, 
diplomatic and numismatics. 

The modern study of Islamic history goes back to developments in 
Europe during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Throughout 
the previous millennium, the peoples in the lands of Western Christen- 
dom and Islam had remained in almost total ignorance of each others’ 
history; but whereas the Muslims almost without exception chose to 
ignore events which seemed to them extraneous and irrelevant, the 
Christian writers elaborated what has rightly been called a ‘ deformed 
image’ of Islam and its founder . 1 In the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, this came to be challenged. The contacts of trade and diplo- 
macy were increasing between Muslim and Christian states. The study 
of Arabic was established in European universities for a variety of reasons, 
not least that it was seen to be the key to the writings of the Muslim 
philosophers and scientists, hitherto known only in imperfect medieval 
Latin translations. A knowledge of Arabic was also important in the 

1 Sec N. Daniel, Islam and the West; the making of an image (Edinburgh, i960). 
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study of the Hebrew Bible — a study which flourished in the age of the 
Renaissance and the Reformation. During the same period in Western 
Europe, the foundations of critical historical enquiry were being laid : 
ancient texts were being published, old documents were being brought 
out of neglected archives. The motive behind much of this activity was 
ardently polemic; nevertheless, controversialists both in Britain and on 
the Continent were fashioning the instruments and devising the methods 
of modern research. 

A new approach to the study of Islam was one aspect of this ‘historical 
revolution’, as it has been called. 1 It was demonstrated in two principal 
respects. The first of these was the publication of texts. Here the 
initiative was taken by Dutch scholars, Erpenius and Golius, in the first 
half of the seventeenth century, to be followed shortly by the English- 
man, Edward Pococke (1604-91). The greatness of Pococke, however, 
lies mainly in a second respect. He had for his time an unrivalled 
knowledge of Muslim history and Arab antiquities, of which he gave an 
exposition in a short but very influential work, Specimen historiae Arabum 
(1650). The book remained authoritative for a century and a half, 
during which time it served as a quarry for a succession of writers. 
Resting on an encyclopaedic range of Arabic sources, the Specimen, 
implicitly by its scholarship, as well as by the occasional explicit com- 
ment, prepared the way for a more accurate and dispassionate view of 
Islam than the ‘deformed image’, which was still commonly accepted — 
and indeed lingered for two centuries. A later generation of orientalists 
extended the new understanding of Islam, and, by writing in modern 
languages, conveyed it to a less academic readership. Three highly 
important works in this connexion were the Bibliotheque orientate (1697) of 
Bartholome d’Herbelot, The history of the Saracens (1708, 1718) of Simon 
Ockley, and George Sale’s Preliminary Discourse to his translation of 
the Qur’an (1734). Besides the information thus made available on the 
Islamic (and especially the Arab) past, there was in the same period a 
growing body of literature on the contemporary Muslim powers, 
especially the Ottomans and the Safavids. Through such publications, as 
well as others which were works of controversy rather than of scholar- 
ship, Islamic history became more familiar to educated Europeans, and 
was established beside ancient and modern history as an accepted field 
of study. This expansion of the world-view of European historians is 


1 See F. S. Fussner, The historical revolution; English historical writing and thought, I $80-16 40 
(London, 1962). 
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demonstrated by Edward Gibbon, who, in his Decline and fall of the Roman 
Empire (1776-88) devoted nine out of seventy-one chapters to Islamic 
history, ranging from Arabia in the time of the Prophet to the Mongol 
and Ottoman conquests, and viewed its course with the same ironical 
detachment as he did the establishment of Christianity and the barbarian 
invasions of the West. 

In the space of nearly two hundred years that have elapsed since 
Gibbon wrote, the Renaissance, the Reformation and the Enlightenment 
have themselves passed into history, and new forces have emerged in 
the development of European society. Political, social and economic 
change, the new ideologies of liberalism, nationalism and Marxism, have 
contributed to form the outlook and to define the preoccupations of 
historians in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. At the same time, 
the methods of historical study have continued to evolve. The source- 
materials available for research have immensely increased, and the range 
of techniques at the historian’s disposal has been extended. The aims of 
the historian have changed in response to both of these factors. Where 
the pioneers in the field sought primarily to construct, from the best 
sources they could find, the essential framework of political history, and 
to chronicle as accurately as possible the acts of rulers, historians today 
are more conscious of the need to evaluate their materials — a critique 
all the more important in Islamic history since the control supplied by 
archives is so largely deficient. They seek to penetrate the dynastic screen, 
to trace the real sites and shifts of power in the capitals and the camps, 
and to identify, not merely the leaders and figure-heads, but the ethnic, 
religious, social or economic groups of anonymous individuals who 
supported constituted authority or promoted subversion. It is no 
longer possible, therefore, to segregate the political history of Islam 
from its social and economic history — although in the latter field 
especially materials are notably sparse over wide regions and long periods. 
As the study of Islamic history is now developing, many of the apparent 
certainties of the older Western historiography (often reflecting the 
assertions and interpretations of the Muslim traditional historians) have 
dissolved, and it is only gradually through detailed research that a truer 
understanding of the past may be attained. At the same time, the range 
of investigation has been extended from its older foci, the heyday of 
classical Islam, the great dynastic empires, and the areas of confrontation 
with Christendom, to other periods and regions, which as recently as ten 
or twenty years ago aroused little interest among serious historians. 
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The Cambridge history of Islam cannot therefore pretend to supply a 
definitive conspectus of its field : it seeks rather to offer an authoritative 
guide to the state of knowledge at the present day, and to provide a 
sound foundation on which to build. The majority of its chapters are 
devoted to political history — this is inevitable in view of the relative 
abundance of source-material, and of the comparatively large amount of 
work that has been done here. Similar reasons explain the generous pro- 
portion of space allotted to the Muslim lands of the Middle East — which 
were, moreover, the region in which the classical Islamic synthesis 
evolved. Yet the picture which the work as a whole seeks to present is 
of the great and diversified community of Islam, evolving and expanding 
throughout thirteen centuries, creating its characteristic religious, 
political and social institutions, and making through its philosophy, 
literature and art a notable contribution to civilizations outside its own 
household of faith. 
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CHAPTER I 


MODERN TURKEY 

(a) political developments: 1918-50 

The War of Liberation and the downfall of the old rlgirne 

The Mudros armistice signed on 30 October 1918, by the government 
of Ahmed ‘Izzet Pasha appointed by the sultan for this task, marked the 
defeat of the Ottoman empire in the First World War. The war was 
fought valiantly on several fronts, but many officers and intellectuals 
with a new outlook on life and government realized that the war had 
proved the bankruptcy of Ottoman political and military philosophy, 
and threatened the independent existence of the Turks. 

Defeat appeared inevitable as early as 1917, and compelled many 
officers and intellectuals to reckon with its consequences. The multi- 
national Ottoman state could not be revived, whereas the unifying idea 
of a Turkish national state was barely emerging. The Allies had already 
agreed to divide the empire. On 13 November 1918, Allied troops 
landed in Istanbul and established a military administration. In the 
spring of 1919, the French advanced into the regions of ‘Ayntab (later 
Gaziantep), Mar‘ash and Adana, the Italians landed in Antalya, and the 
British in Samsun and the Dardanelles. The sultan in Istanbul, Mehmed 
VI Vahid al-Din, acquiesced in the occupation. 

Soon he was busy persecuting the remaining Union and Progress 
leaders, after the main ones, Tal'at, Enver and Jemal Pashas, had fled 
abroad. The sultan’s governments, headed alternatively by Tevfiq and 
Damad Ferid Pashas, gradually became preoccupied mainly with 
defending the sultanate. The leading groups associated with the court 
and the Istanbul press appeared to have reconciled themselves with the 
idea of occupation. A series of political parties established in Istanbul 
after the armistice was concerned mainly with the policy to be followed 
towards the Allies. 

Many Turks had looked at the beginning upon the Allied occupation 
as a temporary measure necessitated by the armistice. The fallacy of 
this soon became evident, when on 1 5 May 1919, the Greeks landed in 
Izmir under the protection of Allied warships, and began to advance 
into the interior with the clear intention of annexing western Anatolia 
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to a greater Greece. The indignation was unanimous even among those 
who had settled for Allied occupation in the hope that at least their life, 
faith and property would be respected. 

Mustafa Kemal landed in Samsun in northern Anatolia on 19 May 
1919, amid these circumstances. His official duty as army inspector was 
to supervize the disarming of troops as demanded by the armistice. But 
Kemal’s actual goal was to organize national resistance to occupation as 
decided in Istanbul after months of fruitless efforts, and to stir the sultan’s 
government into action. Shortly after arriving in Anatolia, Mustafa 
Kemal established contacts with military commanders and eventually 
with the associations for the defence of rights. 

These associations began to be established as resistance groups by local 
leaders in Thrace and Anatolia towards the end of 1918. They were 
middle-class organizations. The town notables, ' , ulemd\ landlords 
and merchants established the associations as means of self-defence 
and independence, and also for the preservation of the traditional 
way of life. In many instances members of the Union and Progress party, 
dissolved in 1918, were instrumental in providing leadership. Tal'at 
Pasha, among other unionist leaders, is supposed to have urged 
his followers to organize passive resistance in Thrace. With the 
signing of the armistice a good many reserve officers, former teachers in 
towns or petty officials, returned home, and eventually assumed leading 
positions in the associations along with traditionally minded leaders. 
The former decided to publish newspapers, to establish branches in 
smaller localities and to contact army units. However, some associations 
remained conservative in character, local and regional in scope, as 
revealed later by their opposition to Mustafa Kemal’s national goals. 

The activities of Mustafa Kemal in Anatolia created suspicion in 
Istanbul and consequently his appointment was terminated. He then 
resigned from the army in July 1919. His success as a civilian depended 
on his ability to mobilize support for the movement without antagon- 
izing further the Istanbul government. The sultan-caliph as the legiti- 
mate head of the state and community still commanded profound 
loyalty among the population, and even among Kemal’s close sup- 
porters. 

The resistance movement began to acquire momentum with the 
congresses of defence associations held in Erzurum, from 23 July to 
7 August 1919, and Sivas, from 4 to 1 1 September 1919, which formu- 
lated the Milli Mtsaq, or National Pact. The Pact expressed the decision 
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to maintain national independence and integrity, eventually through a 
government elected by a National Congress, if the Istanbul government 
failed to fulfil its duties. Loyalty to the sultan-caliph was, however, 
stressed, while the blame for his actions was placed on his ministers. 
The two congresses appeared in fact as popular assemblies, whereas the 
Pact, although couched in traditional language, seemed an expression of 
national will. 

Thus, the movement of national liberation, although initially directed 
only against the foreign invader, began to shape itself also as a revolution 
against the established authority at home. Mustafa Kemal’s point of 
departure, that is to say the idea of national sovereignty, was modern in 
essence, and could not be reconciled with the sultanate’s traditions or 
interests. Unavoidably the difference between the two came into the 
open. 

The sultan, still formally assured of the loyalty of his subjects and 
commanders, decided on the insistence of nationalists in Anatolia to 
hold elections in the autumn of 1919, and eventually convened a parlia- 
ment in Istanbul on 20 January 1920. The deputies represented chiefly 
the nationalist viewpoint, and helped to strengthen Mustafa Kemal’s 
position in Istanbul. The British in Istanbul, faced with growingly 
aggressive deputies and popular unrest, finally arrested the nationalists 
and sent them to Malta, causing the legislature to prorogue itself 
indefinitely on 18 March 1920. Next day, Mustafa Kemal called for the 
election of an assembly with extraordinary powers to meet in Ankara. 
This town of about 20,000 people was already the seat of Kemal’s 
Representative Committee. 

The Grand National Assembly was opened by Mustafa Kemal on 
23 April 1920, two days after he had solemnly prayed for the well-being 
of the sultan-caliph and issued a circular to this effect to province 
administrators. The same day the United States recognized the 
Armenian government formed in eastern Anatolia. The Grand National 
Assembly stressed the need for a government, and defined itself as the 
paramount representative of the national will. The break with Istanbul 
was complete, despite the nationalists’ vows of loyalty to the sultan- 
caliph. 

The latter had already issued early in April a fetva from the shaykb 
al-Isldm, authorizing the killing of nationalists as a religious duty. He 
eventually organized special units for this purpose, and condemned to 
death in absentia Mustafa Kemal and other leaders. The nationalists 
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countered this by securing fetvds from Anatolian muftis, by declaring null 
all treaties, agreements and conventions signed by Istanbul after 16 
March 1920, and by defining disloyalty to the National Assembly as 
treason. A few days later the Assembly passed the Law against Treason 
and established the ‘Independence Courts’, which were repeatedly 
reactivated, and finally abolished in 1 949. These efforts seemed to have 
had limited response since a series of anti-nationalist local revolts broke 
out. Some of these were put down by troops under the command of 
nationalist commanders and others by the irregulars of the Circassian 
Ethem, whose support of the nationalists was followed by his desertion 
to the Greeks. 

The sultan-caliph had used his religious powers to stamp out the 
nationalist movement, and thus sanctioned indirectly the foreign 
occupation of Turkey in violation of his basic religious obligation to 
defend the community against outside invaders. The sultan’s position 
was clarified and further weakened by the treaty of Sevres, signed on 10 
August 1920. This treaty reduced the Ottoman empire to the Istanbul 
area and northern Anatolia, and gave the remaining territories to the 
Allies. The Sevres treaty caused the final break with Istanbul, the loss of 
hopes of agreement with the West, and led to a search for support from 
anywhere, including the Soviet Union. Buoyed by the rising nationalist 
sentiment in Anatolia, the Grand National Assembly began to levy 
troops and supplies. The first major military victory was won against 
the Armenians who evacuated Kars and then signed the treaty of 
Gumrii on 3 December 1 920. The eastern front had been strengthened 
politically by friendly relations with the Soviets, which began in the 
summer of 1920, and eventually led to the treaty of Moscow on 16 
March 1921. The nationalists began to be recognized abroad as a force 
to reckon with, especially after the heavy defeat inflicted upon the 
Greeks in August 1921. The victory, coming after continuous Greek 
advances freed Ankara from the danger of occupation and earned 
Mustafa Kemal the title of Gha^i, a fighter in a religious war. 

On the south-eastern front the French advance was checked in 1920. 
Finally, a treaty signed in 1921 established the southern border. The 
Italians also left Anatolia. The greatest battle in the interior took place 
within the Grand National Assembly, which assumed control of govern- 
ment, and gradually extended its authority in the countryside. The study 
of the social structure of various groups in the Assembly and of their 
ideologies ranging from Islam to socialism are essential for under- 
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standing the nature of modern Turkey. Landlords, conservative reli- 
gious leaders, nationalist muftis, patriotic notables, modern-minded 
officers and intellectuals were represented in the Assembly. 1 These 
formed the middle classes in the Ottoman empire, and although 
separated by differences of philosophy and attitudes, they united against 
the foreign occupation, and through it against the upper order 
represented by the throne and the high bureaucracy. 

The war had started for defence and unavoidably became a social 
front. It turned out to be also a populist movement, particularly since 
the idea of national sovereignty at its base was broad enough to lend 
itself to diverse interpretations. The intellectual group advocated 
economic and social measures beneficial to the population, as well as a 
legislature based on a kind of professional representation. The govern- 
ment programme of 1 3 September 1 920 paid lip-service to the caliph, 
but in the second article described the sole purpose of the Turkish 
Grand National Assembly as being the delivery of people from the 
oppression of capitalism and imperialism. It promised to ‘eradicate the 
misery of the people and accept as basic principle the achievement of 
happiness and welfare ’ through adequate measures in matters of land, 
education, justice, finance and all other social fields as rendered necessary 
by the modern age and the people’s true needs. The government vowed to 
draw its political and social principles from the nation’s heart, and enforce 
them according to its needs and tendencies. The socialist group in the 
Assembly, a series of newspapers and organizations with Marxist 
leanings, and the Islamic communists formed the extreme wing of the 
populists. The bitter animosity towards the West caused by the Sevres 
treaty directed all the hopes to the East which became ‘ a ray of hope . . . 
to produce welfare and independence for the country’. The repre- 
sentatives of rural groups had a different concept of populism. They 
attacked primarily the ruling groups in the administration and described 
them as the cause of all evil, despite their vain efforts to reform the country 
by imitating Europe. Some of the proponents of social ideas — always 
respectful to religion — were encouraged by the growing friendship with 
the Soviets, but chiefly by the backwardness at home. Mustafa Kemal, 
although leaning towards the social-minded group of intellectuals, and 
often using their terminology, did not commit himself totally to them. 


1 For information on the social background of nationalist officers, see Dankwart A. 
Rustow, ‘The Army and the founding of the Turkish Republic’, in World Politics (July 1959), 
5I3-5*- 
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and least of all to communism, as is implied at times. He was preoccupied 
primarily with the form and the functions of government institutions 
and envisaged populism in terms of power, authority, sovereignty and 
administration. He wanted to establish first a modern political structure, 
and used the existing ideologies to the extent they suited this purpose. 

The struggle between conservatives and modernists concerning the 
political regime eventually forced the social problems into a secondary 
position. The Constitutional Act passed by the Assembly on 20 January 
1921 did not reflect the social issues. It recognized the principle of 
national sovereignty and assembled all powers, including the execution 
of the SbarVa, in the National Assembly. Thus the Assembly with its 
conception of unity of powers became de facto absolute ruler of Turkey. 

The ideological struggle reshaping itself as modernism versus 
traditionalism within the Assembly was brought to a conclusion by the 
final defeat of the Greeks in 1922. The armistice of Mudanya signed on 
1 1 October 1922, recognized in the main the territories demanded by the 
nationalists, and put an end to the foreign occupation. The forth- 
coming negotiations for a peace treaty precipitated a final clash between 
Ankara and Istanbul. Both were invited to send delegates to Lausanne. 
The sultan was offered therefore a unique opportunity to regain his 
power and prestige, to the eventual detriment of the nationalist 
modernists who were in power in Ankara. The National Assembly, 
prodded by Mustafa Kemal, deprived him of this chance by abolishing 
the sultanate on 1 November 1922, and by declaring, significantly 
enough, that the sultan’s authority had ended on 16 March 1920. The 
separation of the offices of sultan and caliph was, according to Mustafa 
Kemal, closer to the spirit of early Islam, when the caliph had authority 
over lay amirs. He described the sons of ‘Osman as having seized the 
sovereignty and sultanate of the Turkish nation, who had now taken 
the sovereignty into their own hands. The Lausanne treaty, concluded 
on 24 July 1923 after prolonged sessions, accepted the basic claim of 
Turkey, offered the Greeks a generous settlement and opened a new 
era of friendlier relations with the West. Henceforth Mustafa Kemal 
and the National Assembly were the masters of Turkey’s destiny. 

The establishment of the republic and the reforms 

The second major phase of modern Turkish history began after the 
national elections of 1923. The elections, in addition to unseating the 
deputies opposed to Mustafa Kemal, and to his modernist goals, now 
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easily discernible, sanctioned also the transformation of the defence 
associations into a political party. The People’s party, later the 
People’s Republican party, established in 1923, became Mustafa Kemal’s 
instrument for power and reform and also the ladder through which new 
groups from the lower bureaucratic-intellectual order ascended to power 
and fortune. 

The new Assembly opened on 11 August 1923, ratified the Lausanne 
treaty, and later in October, made Ankara the capital of Turkey. On 
29 October the Assembly accepted an amendment to the Constitutional 
Act of 1921 to make Turkey a republic. Mustafa Kemal was elected 
president and Tsmet Pasha (Ismet Inonii) became the first republican 
prime minister. The establishment of a republican regime was the 
logical consequence of the idea of national sovereignty and national 
statehood. It marked at the same time the beginning of a new ideological 
orientation. The nationalism dominant in the War of Liberation was the 
outgrowth of populist ideas and religious loyalties, and in this form it 
was instrumental in defining the territorial limits of Turkey. The 
nationalism emerging after the establishment of the republic aimed at 
reshaping the state and its institutions according to a secular modern 
model inspired by the West. The names ‘Turks’ and ‘Turkey’ men- 
tioned frequently by leaders appear henceforth in a national context, 
whereas in the past they had chiefly a religious connotation. Conse- 
quently the universalist idea of pan-Islamism and pan-Turanism, both 
of which had played such important roles in the Union and Progress era, 
were rejected. 

But a modern national state and a Turkish nation could not be 
established as long as the traditional theocratic foundations remained 
intact and their symbol, the caliph, maintained his position. The latter, 
still supported by a large group of loyal followers, could have easily 
regained his traditional powers and rendered meaningless the idea of a 
modern republic. The issue, therefore, appeared in need of speedy 
solution, if the progress achieved so far was to be preserved. 
Consequently, after a preliminary preparation, the caliphate was 
abolished on 3 March 1924, and the incumbent ‘Abd iil-Mejld sent into 
exile. Knowingly, Turkey renounced a position of influence in the 
Muslim world, despite insistent demands from Islamic leaders for the 
preservation of the caliphate. The abolition of the caliphate was followed 
by the closure of the Ministry of SharVat and of the religious courts, and 
by the unification of the educational system. The judicial functions were 
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reserved to independent courts, and education placed under the sole 
responsibility of the Ministry of Education. The traditional institutions 
which had governed society and government for centuries were 
liquidated, and the way was open to a new mode of life. 

The caliphate, in addition to its political position, was also the 
culminating point of the social hierarchy which had controlled the 
masses for centuries. The economic and social changes occurring in the 
past had created new forces and forms of economic and social relations 
which, contained within the framework of religion, could not follow the 
natural course dictated by causes at their birth. The abolition of the 
caliphate, therefore, threatened to liberate these forces, to challenge the 
authority of the religious leaders and undermine their social and 
economic status. Already many of the old ‘ulema’ families had become 
landowners, merchants or craftsmen combining conviction with interest, 
and thus preserving their position in society. 

The Constitution of 20 April 1924 had legalized the new order, but 
still preserved Islam as the state religion. The National Assembly was 
defined as the legal repository of all powers. This unicameral legislature 
elected the president, who in turn nominated the prime minister. The 
cabinet was responsible to the Assembly, which alone could decide its 
own dissolution. The entire organization, however, was controlled by 
the Republican party headed by Mustafa Kemal. The government 
structure reflected its revolutionary background, and left no doubt as to 
where authority stood. 

The reaction to reform and the power group emerging in the 
Republican party came out in 1924, in the form of a Progressive 
Republican party established by former associates of Kemal. The 
party’s outward intention was to oppose authoritarianism and promote 
democracy and liberalism, whereas loyalty to the caliphate was its inner 
cause. A few months later in 1925, Shaykh Sa‘Id launched his revolt to 
restore the caliphate and establish an independent Kurdistan. The 
government responded swiftly by bringing back Tsmet Pasha as premier 
—he had been replaced by Fethi Bey (Fethi Okyar) — and by passing a 
Law for the Maintenance of Order. The revolt was quelled, and the 
Progressive party abolished. The law marked the beginning of a series 
of new reforms to liquidate the vestiges of the old regime. It also sealed 
the Republican party’s full ascendancy to power. 

Secularism so far was implemented in the government, whereas 
society at large preserved its traditional way of life and customs, rooted 
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directly in Islam. It seemed that a total modern change could be 
achieved only by reshaping the institutions, manners and attitudes which 
perpetuated the hold of traditionalism over the masses. The suppression 
of the dervish orders and convents, dress reform (the abolition of the fez 
and the discouragement of the veil), the introduction of the solar 
calendar, and the emancipation of women between 1925 and 1935, were 
part of the attempt at cultural modernization. The adoption of the Civil 
Code of Switzerland in 1926, and of penal and commercial codes from 
other European countries, though connected with secularism, were also 
prompted by the need for a more systematic economic life and proper 
protection for the new regime of private property and middle classes, 
which had sought legal protection since the nineteenth century. The 
abolition of social titles, the introduction of the Roman alphabet and the 
prohibition of the Arabic script(i928), the recital of the call to prayer in 
Turkish, and the establishment of history and language institutes, were 
reforms with cultural, but mostly nationalistic purposes. 

The surname law of 1935, after which Mustafa Kemal took the name 
of Atatiirk (father — Turk), ended the confusion created by the use of 
first names. It unwittingly gave at the same time legal recognition to the 
family names of the surviving old aristocracy of Anatolia, as well as to 
the new rising middle classes. The surnames were to become dis- 
tinguishing social marks. The reforms did not hinder the practice of 
Islam although the ecclesiastical schools and other religious activities 
lost official support. In 1928 the reference to Islam in the Constitution 
was dropped. Nevertheless, on occasions the press and the public 
showed great reaction to any apostasy from Islam. It seemed that 
Turkey had a secular government set to rule a society fully dedicated to 
Islam. 

The reforms, although more profound in their symbolic meaning 
and orientation towards the future than usually credited nowadays, 
dealt largely with the form of society and were enforced through state 
authority. The nationalist and secular aspects of modernization gained 
in importance to the detriment of truly social issues. Moreover, 
prompted by changes of social structure, nationalism became the 
ideology of the new power-groups, and deprived populism of its social 
democratic content. Society, according to the new official view, was 
composed not of classes but of individuals divided into occupational 
groups. The state was the only institution entitled to total allegiance, 
thus differing little in this aspect from its Ottoman predecessor. 
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While achieving some of the political objectives sought by the 
intelligentsia since the turn of the century politically and ideologically 
Turkey had reached an impasse by 19J0. The revolutionary rdgime 
had injected society with a few revitalizing reforms, and hoped that 
it could move forward by self-generated dynamism. The Liberal party 
experiment of 1930 came out of this search for return to ‘normalcy’. It 
was in part prompted by Mustafa Kemal’s desire to check the increasing 
power and relative stagnation in the Republican party through an 
opposition, and also bring in a measure of self-rule. The atmosphere 
seemed suitable, since the Law for the Maintenance of Order was 
abolished, and a small Kurdish revolt easily put down. The Liberal 
party was established by Fethi Okyar at Kemal’s own suggestion. It 
received unexpected popular support. It was dissolved in November 
1930, largely on the insistence of the Republican party hierarchy, who 
eventually convinced Mustafa Kemal to give up his neutral position 
with exaggerated reports of impending religious reaction. It is highly 
significant that government officials, often acting under the orders of 
local Republican party leaders, often created difficulties for Fethi. In the 
end Mustafa Kemal personally had to intervene, and assure him freedom 
of movement. The dissatisfaction in the countryside, as discovered 
later by Mustafa Kemal during a three months’ trip, was caused by 
economic stagnation and the usurpation of lucrative positions by party 
members. The first effort to establish democracy produced no visible 
results, except for giving a chance to the opposition in the countryside 
to organize itself and wait for another propitious moment, which finally 
came in 1946. 

Foreign relations, economic policy, social and ideological development 

The failure of the democratic experiment, the world economic crisis 
of 1929, which affected Turkey’s agricultural exports, coupled with the 
rise of totalitarian systems in the West, produced its effects in Turkey. 
Theoretically the entire movement of reform and modernization since 
1839 appeared directed against autocracy, and came to idealize the 
Western democratic, parliamentary order as the ultimate goal. Practical 
considerations, on the other hand, pleaded in favour of strong measures 
and quick results, and incidentally appealed to long traditions of 
authority. Turkey more than any country, owing to its geographical 
position, social structure and political traditions, has often oscillated 
between East and West in the course of modernization. This became 
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more evident after the revolution of 1917 in Russia, and the emergence 
there of a modern socialist regime. The influence of the Soviet Union 
was strong during political alienadon from the West, or during the 
failure of the Western system and institutions to provide satisfaction or 
results. As long as the West maintained its vitality, the influence of 
measures inspired by the Soviets — and these are numerous — remained 
local. Thus, the new rapprochement with the Soviets which began in 1929 
(despite previous Russian propaganda against Kemal who had been 
described as a fascist) was caused partly by fear of Italy’s expan- 
sionist aims (notwithstanding a treaty of mutual neutrality signed with 
Mussolini in 1928) but mostly by the economic crisis in the West. The 
exchange of visits between the statesmen of the two countries and the 
intensification of trade led to a loan agreement for the development 
of the textile industry. 

A new authoritarian trend was evident in ideology and government 
organization. The ideology of the republic, already defined in the 
Republican party convention of 1927, was expanded and clarified in 
1931, and incorporated in the party programme, and then in the Consti- 
tution in 1 9 3 7. The six principles (republicanism, populism, nationalism, 
etatism, secularism and reformism), represented by six arrows on party 
publications, thus aimed at encompassing all Turkey’s problems. Of 
these principles, etatism was to receive considerable attention in the next 
decade, and even to force nationalism and secularism to follow its 
authoritarian and partly materialistic philosophy. 

The Republican party increased its influence in the government and 
by 1935, it became identified with the state and nation. The corporative 
ideas of the Italian system, owing to their convenient rejection of class 
differences and idealization of the state were borrowed along with the 
Soviet methods of party organization; Recep Peker became the party’s 
secretary-general. He was an ultra-conservative in social matters, a 
nationalist and a bitter enemy of the Ottoman dynasty. His philosophy, 
which was widespread in the party, was expressed in his university 
courses. The Republican party claimed that the republic was a 
party state, and that people were to address party organizations to have 
their needs met. Populism and national sovereignty had all but lost their 
initial meaning. The people were not forgotten though. The forceful 
reforms, according to the memoirs of one member, were to continue, for 
‘the motto that reforms are for people despite the people was an 
unchanged law. . . . Those who achieve social and political changes in the 
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social structure are the leaders who do it for the people by opposing the 
people. 

These internal political developments were accompanied by an active 
foreign policy under the resourceful minister, Rii^tii Aras, from 1915 to 
1938. The basic principle was expressed by Ataturk as ‘peace at home 
and abroad’. It was a policy marked by flexibility and freedom of 
initiative, facilitated in part by lack of international political blocs which 
might have forced Turkey to commit herself to one side. Moreover, as 
the first Muslim country to modernize and victoriously to oppose the 
West, she enjoyed prestige and popularity both in the Orient and the 
Occident. 

Relations with the West improved after the treaty of Lausanne, but the 
award of Mosul to Iraq was followed by a treaty of friendship 
with the Soviets in 1925. The settlement of oil-rights with Britain for a 
pittance straightened the balance in favour of the West. Relations with 
Greece improved greatly after the signing of a treaty of neutrality, 
arbitration and conciliation in 1930, and enabled the two countries to 
adopt a common policy in the Balkans. The conferences which began in 
1930 led to the Balkan Pact of 1934 with Greece, Roumania and Yugo- 
slavia, and assured Turkey both peace and trade with these former 
Ottoman territories. Italy’s renewed threat of expansion in the early 
1 9 30s brought Turkey closer to France and Britain, and caused a partial 
deterioration of the relations with the Soviets, already marred by the 
latter’s support of communist activities in Turkey. The Montreux 
convention signed in 1937, which permitted Turkey to militarize the 
Straits, while preserving freedom of passage, was made possible by the 
fears caused by German and Italian dreams of expansion. 

The Sa‘dabad Pact of 1937 with Afghanistan, Iraq and Iran, although 
of limited consequence, guaranteed peace in the East and maintained 
Turkish influence in the region. Thus by 1937 Turkey had established 
friendly relations with all her neighbours, and this enabled her to carry 
out her own internal policy. However, the annexation of Hatay 
(Alexandretta) in 1 93 9, after a series of diplomatic moves and agreements 
with France, the mandatory power, opened a still unhealed rift with the 
Syrians. 

The Turkish leaders, who all came from the lower echelons of the 
ruling class and were heirs to Ottoman elitist views, had a keen under- 
standing of the art of ruling. But the brilliancy shown in military and 

1 Avni Dogan, Kurtu/uj, kurulus ve sonran (Istanbul, 1964), 222. 
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administrative fields was not matched in economic matters. In the first 
they had a philosophy and a tradition, in the second neither. Hence they 
adopted a pragmatic approach to economic policy, which, deprived of 
sound theoretical foundations, often fluctuated according to the personal 
views of its enforcers. 

The importance of economics as the foundation of a modern state, 
already recognized by the Union and Progress party in 191 1, was fully 
endorsed in the republic as indicated by the Economic Congress of Izmir 
held in February 1923. The subsequent economic policy developed 
without the support of a native middle class and against the sad memories 
of the capitulations, abolished in the Lausanne treaty. The Turkish 
leaders did not reject the idea of private enterprise, although at no time, 
except between 1950 and 1952, was there a policy geared to its require- 
ments. Economic liberalism as well as etatism were judged primarily in 
terms of authority, state interests, historical and political traditions, 
rather than as questions of production and distribution, involving 
people and interests. The goal at the beginning was to stimulate 
economic activity by providing capital for local industries, and opening 
up, and eventually taking over, some foreign enterprises in mining and 
transportation. The Work, Industry and Mining Banks became the 
cornerstone of Turkish economic policy, but without achieving 
spectacular results. 

The place of the Greeks (most of whom departed in the exchange of 
population in 1924) and Armenians, who controlled the manufacturing 
and commercial enterprises in towns, could not be taken overnight by 
the incoming Balkan Turks, mostly from rural areas. The resulting 
economic stagnation was made worse by the world economic crisis of 
1929, and was a new blow to private enterprise. At this time Turkey 
received a Soviet loan of eight million dollars for industrial develop- 
ment, to be followed later by similar loans from the Western states. 

The five-year plans of 1934 and of 1939, partly shaped according to 
the Russian model, were limited in scope, and had few of the organiza- 
tional features of modern planning projects. Nevertheless, they 
promoted state investment. But the outbreak of war in 1939 resulted in 
an increase of defence expenditure, and forced a drastic reduction of 
economic investment. Some basic industries for consumer goods, such 
as textiles, paper, glass, ceramics, chemicals and a steel mill, were already 
established. The national income in 1938, according to rather unreliable 
figures (the first statistics were compiled in 1927), was one-third above 
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the figure for 1927. 1 Nowadays those who consider the material results 
of etatism tend to hail it, whereas those who look at the production costs 
and poor management are inclined to play down its achievements. 
Agriculture, the backbone of the economy, was neglected and often 
exploited, ending eventually in lowering the peasantry’s living standards. 

Students of the Turkish economy, misled by leaders’ statements and 
changing policies, claim that the country had no clearly defined economic 
ideology. Actually, etatism was the basic ideology, if etatism is to be 
taken out of its economic context and considered in the broader spectrum 
of tradition, history, political authority and elite rule. The government 
wanted to modernize the economy of Turkey by solving the problems of 
production and industrialization within the framework of state authority. 
It wanted to use free enterprise as a lever at its own discretion to spur 
Turkey’s economic vitality. There was no question of transferring 
political power, or sharing it with the representatives of productive 
forces: capitalists or workers. Hence etatism became necessary. It is, 
therefore, understandable that pure capitalism and socialism were 
equally condemned. 

There was a notable attempt at framing an economic-political ideology, 
which represented chiefly the viewpoint of the state and the groups in it. 
The review Kadro, published originally with government support, tried 
to combine and use socialist and corporative ideas to create a modern 
apparatus of production, free of exploitation and controlled by a national- 
ist state which would impart justice to all. There was no question of 
growth from below, or even interest in cultivating the creative forces of 
the masses. The latter were to be used in attaining the goals established 
by the elite cadre of the state. 

The Turkish rulers faced the fundamental problem encountered by all 
emerging modern systems, namely the establishment of a new pattern of 
relations between state and individual. But, without a basic consti- 
tutional foundation such as that provided in the past by Islam, the state, 
still immersed in its own ruling habits, was searching for new arguments 
to justify, legitimize and perpetuate its traditional supremacy. 

The idea of preserving the existing traditional social structure as 
distinct from the power-structure, although irreconcilable with modern- 
istic aims, appeared essential for maintaining the primacy of the state. 
The rejection of social classes, political parties, the class-struggle, and 
trade unions resulted partly from the need to foster unity, but mostly 

1 first fivtytar development plan 1963-196? (Ankara, 1963), 8. 
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from the logical necessity of the etatist ideology and its conservative 
social philosophy. Consequently the trade union movement was banned 
and labour relations strictly regulated through a Labour Law of 1936, 
modelled on the Italian counterpart. The supporting socio-political 
basis of the etatism was nationalism, which, in line with internal develop- 
ments, changed from a humanist philosophy into an arch-conservative 
rightist ideology. 

A series of measures intended to spread the nationalist republican 
secularism of the new regime to the masses unavoidably reflected the 
conservative ideas of this etatism. The People’s Houses, established in 
193 1-2, aimed at providing a general education for the masses in the 
Western spirit, but also at indoctrinating them politically. By 1950, 478 
People’s Houses and 4,322 People’s Rooms (founded in villages after 
1940) had been established. The activities of the Houses included 
language and literature, fine arts, drama, sports, social assistance, adult 
education, library and publications, village welfare, museums and 
cultural exhibitions. In the end their political role, as the cultural outlets 
of the Republican party, prevailed, and undermined their efficiency. 
There were other consequences of this etatist elitist ideology. The 
peasants, hailed earlier as the true masters of the country, were soon for- 
gotten and left to lead their traditional life attached to family and kin. 
It is no exaggeration to say that after a good beginning in 1925 little 
changed in the villagers’ life, except for the worse treatment received 
from the tax-collector and the village police. There was, however, in 
1938 a renewed interest in agriculture as expressed by Atatiirk to ‘make 
the fifteenth anniversary of the Republic the beginning of a systematic 
and planned agriculture and village development ’. But the first Village 
and Agricultural Development Congress did not produce much. 

A new power-group was at the helm, working through the Republican 
party. The ruling circles consisted of men with a military, bureaucratic 
background, who had been associated with the establishment of the 
republic and its reforms. The populist and religious-minded groups in 
the first National Assembly had long been left out. The lower ranks of 
the constantly expanding bureaucracy were made up of graduates of 
lycks and universities with a smattering of general culture and limited 
professional training, but holding tight to a diploma which was con- 
sidered sufficient to assure them a career. The offspring of the former 
Ottoman families, if not totally compromised by association with the 
sultanate, easily acquired high positions in the administrative apparatus, 
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notably in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, by virtue of their education, 
refinement and knowledge of foreign languages, as well as family 
connexions. 

In the countryside, the notables, the old a‘yan and ‘ulema’ families, 
after a brief period of hesitation came to terms with the new regime, 
once their social status and property rights appeared assured. Next to 
this group there rose the craftsmen, small merchants and local intel- 
lectuals who had provided the leadership in the War of Liberation. 
These became the new middle class, some based on inherited properties 
or those acquired from the departing minorities (a special law granted 
to these people the right to purchase property at very low prices), or 
through association with the state enterprises. They often acted as the 
distributors of state products, the representatives of monopolies and of 
commercial enterprises in buying the peasant’s products and selling him 
manufactured items. Thus, there emerged new political and economic 
groups, who, out of interest if not conviction, supported the new 
regime, the national state and its modernistic aims, and, unwittingly 
perhaps, shaped their own lives accordingly. 

The educational process was determined in good measure by the social 
development and its political undertones. The rate of illiteracy in 
1927-8 was ninety per cent, and in 193 5-6, it fell to eighty per cent, and 
has remained about sixty per cent since 1950. The lycees, as might be 
expected, expanded forty-one times between 1927 and 1 960. University 
enrolment grew at about the same rate. But as late as 1 960, the total 
number of village children in elementary schools was 1,45 5,254 out of 
a total of 2,372,778 village children of school age, as against 823,947 
from a total of 945 ,624 town children. The relatively slow development 
of education was caused by a variety of physical difficulties ; the small size 
of villages, the cost of schools and training. A more important cause, 
however, was the lack of a sound educational philosophy, which in 
turn resulted from a failure to develop an adequate populist social 
philosophy. Education at upper levels became a yardstick of social 
status, and consequently some conservatives expressed doubts about the 
wisdom of spreading primary education. Some even proposed to train 
an aristocratic elite of technicians and administrators in the West, and 
entrust the modernization of Turkey to them. Education placed 
emphasis on instruction, theoretical knowledge and far less on doing, 
creating and participating. The schools did not visualize the intellectual 
refinement of the human being as the ultimate goal but contented them- 
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selves merely with preparing good citizens for the state. The only 
major and genuinely Turkish experiment in mass education, the Village 
Institute programme, was altered just when it began to produce results. 

The relative stagnation which seized Turkey in the mid- 1930s could 
be considered as the symptoms which accompany the closing of one 
period and herald the beginning of another. The generation which won 
the War of Liberation and created the first reforms had reached the end 
of its creativity. Their ideals and philosophy were inspired by the 
political and intellectual objectives of the Young Turk era: to create a 
national Turkish state and give to it a modern political form. Despite 
their limited background, the early reformers’ achievement is monu- 
mental indeed. They started to modernize a society shaped by political 
and social traditions rooted in Islam, and amidst most adverse internal 
and external circumstances. They created a new state, and through it 
undermined permanently — often without desiring it — the belief in the 
permanence of social organization, and the sanctity of customs, mores 
and authority. The leaders’ greatest achievement was the establishment 
of a modern political structure, the national state, supported by an 
institutional basis easily adaptable to modem functions. These were 
results obtained through a policy of appraising the phenomenon of 
power without the religious bias. 

The man behind this achievement, Atatiirk, died on 10 November 
1938. He was a strong man, a ruler by the virtue of his training, but not a 
dictator. He detested the title and continuously stressed his allegiance to 
national sovereignty. Atatiirk was a soldier-ruler and as such had a keen 
understanding of the virtues and defects of his people. Unlike the 
Ottoman ruling class, he used his insight for the people’s own good. In 
so doing, he did not beg for popularity, but ordered, punished and 
rewarded with the habit of a soldier used to obedience. But beneath the 
determined appearance there was a man, the orphan who was raised in 
the healthy, human atmosphere of the village, and then the small Balkan 
town of Salonica. He preserved a freshness and spontaneity towards life 
even after he became the most powerful man in Turkey. Some of the 
reforms, particularly the cultural ones, are in fact a direct expression of 
his own view of life. 

Atatiirk’ s coffin was deposited in 1933 in his monumental tomb 
overlooking Ankara, now a city of about 700,000 people. Every year on 
the anniversary of his death, the officials deliver their speeches, the youth 
swear eternal observance of his reforms. In the afternoon throngs of 
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common men travel miles by foot from the city and surrounding villages 
to pay their respects to the man who opened the way to their happiness. 
Theirs is a simple and moving testimony to a popular love which 
permanently guarantees the existence of Atatiirk’s modern Turkey. 

Turkey during the Second World War 

After Atatiirk’s death, ismet Inonii (b. 1884) became president. He 
had been replaced by Celal Bayar(b. 1883) as premier in 1937, in circum- 
stances that still remain obscure. A few months later in 1939, Celal 
Bayar’s place was taken by Refik Saydam. A military man by training 
and highly respected by the army, Inonii’s basic philosophy differed 
from Bayar’s. Inonii was the opposite of Atatiirk. A man devoted to his 
family, cautious and a skilful politician, he idealized law and order, the 
primacy of government authority, and the stability of the established 
regime. Bayar was a banker and economist with a rather authoritarian 
nature, with many friends among civilians and business groups, but only 
a limited following among the military and the intelligentsia. 

The Republican party convention of 1938 made Inonii permanent 
chairman. A second convention assembled the following year created an 
Independent Group to simulate an opposition in the Assembly, and, 
while tightening centralization, decided to release the party leaders 
from administrative positions. It also declared that many party members 
did not know much about Kemalist ideology and stressed the need to 
formulate and disseminate it. The administration was eventually filled 
by men of lesser stature, who represented the new groups emerging in 
the 1930s; these were firmly dedicated to the republic but had a limited 
cultural and social horizon. 

Foreign relations rather than internal policies became the dominant 
theme of this period. The first major question concerned the future of 
Hatay (Alexandretta). The treaty with the French in 1 92 1 , confirmed by 
the Lausanne treaty of 1923, recognized the special status of the Turks in 
Hatay. Eventually, in 1936, the League of Nations proposed autonomy 
for Hatay, but France supported by Great Britain accepted a joint 
Franco-Turkish administration in order to secure a military alliance with 
Turkey. The Hatay assembly, chosen by elections which gave a slight 
majority to the Turks, applied for incorporation, and by July 1939, the 
territory became part of Turkey. On 19 October 1939, Turkey signed a 
treaty of alliance and mutual defence with France and Great Britain, 
largely to insure herself against possible Soviet designs as evidenced by 
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the latter’s demands for a revision of the Montreux convention. The 
Soviets had indeed signed a secret agreement with Nazi Germany and 
secured the promise of bases on the Straits, territory and a sphere of 
influence in the north. The collapse of France in 1940, the German 
conquest of the Balkans and advance deep into Soviet territory in 
1941, created repercussions in Turkey. The mistrust of Russia mani- 
fested itself in the form of growing pro-German feeling among some 
intellectuals and military groups. Nationalist thought began to acquire 
racialist undertones, and a few extremist circles encouraged by German 
agents spread Nazi and fascist ideas. 

Germany began to exercise pressure on Turkey to join the Axis 
powers, or at least to permit the passage of troops to support the pro- 
Nazi Iraqi rebels who had taken control of government. Turkey 
resisted threats and promises, and gave time to Great Britain to re- 
establish control in Iraq. The Germans, however, secured a treaty of 
friendship and trade in 1941, but without neutralizing the Turkish- 
French-British alliance. In 1943 it was the turn of the British to press 
Turkey to enter the war against Germany, but without success, since the 
Allies could not meet Turkey’s demand for arms. Eventually Turkey 
suspended the shipment of goods to Germany, and then broke off 
diplomatic relations on 2 August 1944. Finally on 23 February 1945 
Turkey declared war on the Axis powers and thus qualified to attend the 
San Francisco conference. Thus T urkish policy during the war remained 
consistent with the basic idea of peaceful coexistence, preservation of 
independence and refusal of territorial aggrandizement — even later, 
when Greece acquired the strategic Dodecanese islands from Italy at the 
peace conference. 

The war did not cost Turkey loss of men or territory but did impose 
heavy economic hardships. The National Defence Law, which gave the 
government absolute powers to control the economy, paralysed the 
market. The requirements of troops, mobilized at the beginning of the 
war and kept in readiness until the late 1940s, created a shortage of basic 
consumer goods. The shortage was aggravated by the sale abroad of raw 
materials and agricultural products. The peasants were forced through 
the Land Products Office to deliver pre-established quotas of wheat at a 
price fixed by the government below that of the free market. In many 
instances the delivery was secured by force, and villagers often sold their 
belongings to meet the quota. The black market which flourished from 
the beginning of the war permitted profiteers to accumulate fortunes 
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overnight. Imported goods, and even home-produced items, such as 
flour and bread, came on the black market. The substantial amount of 
foreign currency accumulated from exports was spent after 1946 on a 
variety of imports and household goods purchased mainly by urban 
groups with the money hoarded during the war. 

The wartime inflation and shortages caused hardship among the lower 
urban classes, but less among the salaried groups, which were assisted 
with food and clothing. Faced with growing economic difficulties and 
defence expenditure, the government finally rammed through the 
Assembly in 1942 the varltk vergisi, a sort of capital tax. The premier, 
§iikrii Saracoglu, presented it as a measure of social justice and national 
self survival aimed at those enriched by the war, but as it turned out, 
chiefly at the minority groups. The law was enforced drastically at the 
beginning, causing the bankruptcy of small artisans and businesses. It 
was abolished in 1944, after having damaged the prestige of Turkey 
abroad, shaken profoundly the confidence of the business community, 
harmed the economy by causing a flight of capital, and added to the 
speculative fever on the market. 

The increase in the volume of demand, the shortage of imports and 
the rapid accumulation of capital in private hands during the war 
combined to stimulate the growth of an entrepreneurial class, composed 
predominantly of commercial and manufacturing groups, as well as of 
contractors who supplied the army and the market with food and a 
variety of home-made items to replace foreign imports. The number of 
industrial workers in private enterprises grew during the war to about 
300,000 people. Thus the war produced the conditions for a new type of 
social and economic balance by forcing the growth of the private sector 
to match and eventually surpass in size the state sector. This rise of 
private enterprise which afforded possibilities for quick profits created in 
turn a materialistic social and economic outlook. 

The war also provided a convenient excuse to intensify the restrictions 
on freedom of assembly, press and thought through the Law of Asso- 
ciations passed in 1938. The reforms were also enforced thoroughly 
wherever possible, although there was more emphasis on their formal 
observance than on their spirit. The implementation of secularism 
became dogmatic, as did the language reform. Religious practices, 
never forbidden by law or by the government, continued, but without a 
supporting theological basis, intellectual speculation and thought. 
There was a deterioration of spiritual values, which, cut off from Islam, 
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could not be connected with a new secular, philosophical source. 
Nevertheless, for lack of other sufficiently strong cohesive social force, 
religion still continued to be the criterion for determining Turkishness. 
Intrinsically Islam as a faith regressed, as shown by the growth of various 
religious orders and superstitious beliefs among villagers. The peasant 
had regarded his religion as a normative moral order, in fact the only 
major force which regulated relations in the village and formed the 
basis of his ethical code. For all practical purposes the republic offered 
him laws, regulations, authority, but nothing to nurture his inner life. 
The intellectual had books, libraries, universities and a variety of other 
sources to meet his spiritual and moral needs, and to replace in part his 
dependence on religion. He had also a positivist view to explain the 
universal order. The peasant had none of these. He remained opposed 
to secular reforms, lest his life end in chaos. 

The middle classes too began to look upon Islam as a moral force 
which could be used to regulate the new economic relations, and contain 
the materialistic urges of the masses. The problem as usual appeared as 
a moral crisis. Where the intellectual wanted to use state power to 
preserve social morality (later expressed as socialism), the middle class 
sought salvation in religion, partly because of tradition (the craftsmen 
and small businessmen remained deeply attached to Islam), and partly 
because of mistrust of the state. The family, already a cherished insti- 
tution, became further idealized, for the intellectual and the new 
middle-class groups alike found in its customs and philosophy the 
habitual climate of Islam, which many had rejected formally but sought 
subconsciously for the sake of their own psychological security. 

The establishment of democracy 

The end of the Second World War found Turkey exhausted physically 
and morally at the hands of a rightist bureaucratic order closely re- 
sembling a dictatorship. The president was the National Leader and the 
Republican party his instrument of power. But the war had discredited 
the one-party systems, the rightist dictatorships, and naturally weakened 
Turkey’s moral position, which seemed to be aggravated by her failure 
to join actively the Allies in the war. Internal tensions at home and 
conditions abroad necessitated a profound change. The signs of change 
were evident in 1 944, when the racialists and pan-Turanists were tried for 
subversive activities. The San Francisco conference, attended by a large 
Turkish delegation, pointed towards a democratic world-order. 
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President Inonii’s declaration of 19 May 1945, promising a democratic 
regime at home, raised further hopes of an imminent change. 

The government appeared prepared to tolerate some kind of oppo- 
sition when a land reform bill was submitted to the Assembly on 1 4 May 
1945 . The reform, the first of its kind, was opposed from the start by a 
group of landowning deputies and representatives of some com- 
mercial groups in the countryside. These, headed by Adnan Menderes, 
the spokesman for the Agricultural Committee, criticized the expro- 
priation clauses as threatening to destroy middle-sized farms. The 
debates in the Assembly eventually touched upon a wide range of 
political issues in an effort to demonstrate that the one-party system and 
the ever-expanding government authority violated the Constitution and 
democracy in general. The government reaction to criticism was 
relatively mild. 

The Land Law was passed after creating a profound social and political 
rift in the Republican party, and encouraging the formation of oppo- 
sition groups in the countryside. In fact, through its widespread social 
and economic implications and political effects, it could be rightly 
considered the turning-point in Turkey’s internal life. The Land Law, 
incidentally, was hardly enforced, and eventually amended in 1950, to 
render it meaningless. By 1954, a total of 1,551,206 hectares of land, 
mostly owned by the state, had been distributed to about 100,000 
families, leaving at least ten times more peasants in need of land. The 
main difficulty arose of course from the fact that Turkey had not 
sufficient cultivable land for all, even if landholdings were brought down 
to the minimum size. 

The political regime began to be liberalized in the summer of 1945, 
when the first opposition party, the National Resurgence party, with a 
programme of moral rejuvenation, was established by a rich contractor, 
Nuri Demirag. Turkey was about to give a unique example of con- 
version from a semi-dictatorial system to a democracy. This decision, if 
considered in the light of the elitist, authoritarian background of Turkish 
governments appears as a true revolution. The people were free to cast 
off the rule of a selected few, and to learn to govern themselves by 
establishing through voluntary action and agreement a government 
representative of society. 

The main opposition party was formed on 7 January 1946, after the 
press, through its leftist and liberal journals Tan and Vatan, had prepared 
the ground by subjecting the Republican party to bitter censure. The 
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founders of the Democratic party were Celal Bayar, Adnan Menderes, 
Refik Koraltan and Fuat Kopriilii, ail of whom had belonged formerly 
to the Republican party, and supported its policies. The ruling Repub- 
licans encouraged, and, according to unverified reports, even supported 
the establishment of the Democratic party, presumably in the hope of 
using it as a democratic facade. After a short period of indecision, the 
people began to join the Democratic party, and swelled its membership 
to one million within six months. Peasants, workers, the lower middle 
classes and other dissatisfied groups supported the party, and in fact 
forced its leaders to take seriously their opposition to the government. 

Meanwhile, the government liberalized the press and the Law of 
Association, and introduced the system of direct voting. The president’s 
title of National Leader was dropped. The first national elections were 
held in 1946, in an atmosphere rendered tense by the Republicans’ 
tampering with the election results. The Democratic Party, nevertheless, 
elected sixty-four deputies who found in the Assembly the most 
effective propaganda rostrum. The Republicans, faced by increasingly 
hostile crowds angered by the election frauds, brought Recep Peker to 
the premiership. 

This internal development started from the hope that Turkey might 
be able to preserve a balanced position between all the war-time Allies. 
Consequently political liberalization was extended also to the leftists, 
who responded by issuing publications, and establishing their own 
organizations. The Soviets, however, forced Turkey out of this would- 
be neutral position. In March 1945 they denounced the 1925 treaty of 
friendship, and, on the basis of the Potsdam agreements, demanded on 
8 August 1946 the revision of the Montreux convention to limit control 
of the Straits to the Black Sea countries. They asked for bases on the 
Straits, and even territory in the north. Turkey rejected all demands and 
remained on the military alert until 12 March 1947, when President 
Truman issued his promise of aid (the ‘Truman Doctrine’) to countries 
threatened by communism. 

Thus, menaced from the north, Turkey was forced to consolidate her 
internal front by suspending in 1946 several leftist publications, trade 
unions, and two political parties. The right-wing elements in both the 
Republican and Democratic parties, encouraged by the fears caused by 
the Soviet Union, eventually attacked the Village Institutes, the People’s 
Houses, as well as several university intellectuals as being leftist in 
character. The reaction which started in Turkey in 1947, contrary to the 
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generally held opinion, was not religious but social and political, and 
was triggered by the turn of events in foreign policy. The religious 
reaction started initially as a corollary to the reaction against com- 
munism. 

Meanwhile, the struggle between the Republican and Democratic 
parties reached breaking point. The impasse was solved by tnbnii’s 
declaration of 12 July 1947, which accepted the opposition on an equal 
basis with the governing party, offered it legal protection, and assured 
the country that the government would change according to the 
people’s wish. The declaration of 12 July is the basic document 
recognizing the multi-party system in Turkey. 

The Republican party in turn attempted to adapt itself to the require- 
ments of democratic life by amending its by-laws and programme in a 
convention assembled late in 1947. For the first time the convention 
paid close attention to the opinion of its rural representatives, whose 
close knowledge of people at large was considered essential in achieving 
victory at the polls. The convention recommended a series of liberalizing 
measures in education, secularism and land reform, the main purpose of 
which was to counteract the Democrats’ similar promises and secure 
votes. The liberal policy followed by the Republican government after 
1 948, which included the introduction of religious education in 1 949, and 
the acceptance of an election law in 1950, are to be found in the recom- 
mendations of this convention. 

Meanwhile a small group, representing the liberal, individualistic, 
and also the unruly elements in the Democratic party, broke away in 
1948, and formed the National party. Marshal Fevzi C^akmak joined the 
party after becoming disillusioned with the Democrats, but even his 
prestige did not win it popularity. This indicated that Turkish politics 
are bound not only to personalities but also issues. The party has 
remained a small regional organization. The two major parties did not 
differ drastically in programmes and leadership, but did present striking 
dissimilarities in organization and mentality. The Democratic party 
had at the beginning a very broad popular basis. It was dominated by 
the lower-level organizations, unlike the Republicans whose power was 
concentrated at the top. The Democrats represented the lower classes 
and some business groups. The Republicans were supported by intellec- 
tual bureaucratic groups and the richer upper circles of the etatist 
enterprises. The first defended liberalism and the latter etatism; 
although the terms had little in common with their Western meanings. 
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They represented essentially currents of thought born from historical 
conditions specific to Turkey and the Islamic world in general — the 
struggle of the popular masses against the ruling order at the top. But 
underneath the traditional influences there was also a crucial modern 
issue. The Democratic party promised to be an aggregate of interests 
with potentialities of broad representation, whereas the Republican 
party remained committed to an ideology with narrowing effects which 
alienated many groups. This was the most important facet of the 
Democrats’ liberalism. 

The multi-party struggle after 1946 might not have changed the 
rulers’ mentality, but it did provide a unique type of social and political 
education for the peasants, workers and lower groups of businessmen. 
Truly voluntary associations, freedom of discussion and thought, 
criticism of government and other types of activities encountered in a 
democratic society, notwithstanding the abuses coming from novelty 
and inexperience, appeared after 1946. The individual gradually emerged 
and began to demand his share in electing the government that would 
rule him. For the first time in the entire history of Islam, the individual’s 
political role and his secular rights against the government were 
accepted, and permitted to take institutional forms. The elections held 
on 14 May 1950, brought the Democratic party to power. Celal Bayar 
became president and Adnan Menderes prime minister. 


(b) TURKISH NATIONALISM 


General remarks 

The history of nationalism in Turkey is intimately associated with the 
evolution of state ideology from Islamic universalism to multi-national 
Ottomanism, and finally to one-nation Turkism and patriotism. 
Nationalism in the Ottoman empire did not start as a movement of 
liberation but was adopted by the state as a means to rally the population 
around a common concept and thus maintain its territorial integrity. 
The ideas of nation, language and fatherland did not follow one uniform 
line of development but varied constantly according to changing internal 
and external conditions. Islamic traditional influences supplied the 
emotional stamina of Turkish nationalism, long provided for some sense 
of unity, and only recently began to be replaced by objective local 
influences. 
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Turkish nationalism appears as a series of successive movements, 
differing in their ideological foundations and goals, and often conflicting 
with each other. For instance, the pan-Islamic universalist concepts 
developed under ‘Abd iil-Hamid (1876-1909) were adjusted to the 
pan-Turanian ideas of the Young Turks (1908-18) and finally discarded 
in the War of Liberation (1919-22) and the Republic (from 1923) for a 
limited concept of Turkish nationalism. 

Islamic universalism, which was a special kind of nationalism, if 
nationalism is to be taken as loyalty to a set of ideas, is only implicitly 
touched upon in this article. The main attention is devoted to Ottoman 
and Turkish nationalism. These two movements were genetically 
related to each other, and appeared as an integral whole. But their 
differences were greater than their similarities, chiefly because the 
political framework, namely the type of state in which each developed, 
had a different structure and different goals. The aim of both movements 
was to create a nation. But the Ottoman state could hardly hope to give 
the community of its people the feeling that they belonged together, 
shared a common heritage and had a common destiny. This state 
could create a nationality, as it did in fact, but not a nation in the 
modern sense of the word. The existence of the Ottoman state was 
inherently dependent on maintaining its multi-national polyglot 
population under the supremacy of a ruling elite, whose political 
thought derived from universalist Islamic concepts of state and 
government. 

Turkish nationalism proper developed primarily within the frame- 
work of a national state. It was a secular movement, which aimed at 
creating a nation with an identity of its own, based on the specific 
cultural characteristics of the Turks. Territorially, it was confined to 
the well-defined areas in which Turks were an overwhelming majority. 
Socially, it represented the populist democratic aspiration of the lower 
middle classes. Politically, it was based on the idea of national 
sovereignty. 

Taking the narrow view, one may well say that nationalism in its 
modern sense can develop only in a national state. Modern nationalism 
entails emphasis on local and national characteristics, and, therefore, 
conflicts with Islamic universal concepts of social and political organiza- 
tion. Although Islam survived several challenges of localism and 
nationalism in the past, it seems that now the odds are in favour of 
nationalism. 
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Nationalism in the Ottoman empire 

Ottoman nationalism was born in the nineteenth century as a reaction 
to the struggles of Christian minorities, who strove to establish inde- 
pendent national states according to the liberal ideas of the French 
Revolution. The Ottomans were also inspired by Western nationalism, 
primarily as it affected the internal administration of the state. But they 
purposely ignored its ideological content, for its acceptance would have 
amounted to a recognition of the minorities’ viewpoint, as well as of a 
secularist, particularist philosophy of government. The terms ‘nation’ 
( millet ) and ‘fatherland’ ( vatan ) used by Ottoman nationalists did not 
coincide. ‘Fatherland’ was the territory under Ottoman rule, whereas 
the millet encompassed in essence only the Muslim subjects. 

The Christian groups were treated as different millets. The legal 
equality and common Ottoman citizenship, given to all subjects after 
1839 and 1856, aimed at creating some bases for national unity. These 
attempts were unsuccessful, primarily because they were not supported 
by cultural or linguistic bases for a real unity and nationhood. The idea 
of a ‘fatherland’, as framed by Ottoman nationalists, could appeal 
emotionally to Muslim, but not to Christian, subjects. The Ottoman 
nationalists sought to identify the territory with Islam, and impose its 
defence on the citzen as a religious duty. This approach was something 
new indeed. The Muslim Turk certainly had a natural attachment to 
his village and his town. He would defend his village, but would not 
show the same readiness to die for far-flung territories without relating 
his sacrifice to something deeper in him. The zeal to preserve the 
integrity of these territories could be aroused only by appealing to those 
feelings, images and symbols associated with their original acquisition. 
It is in this sense that Ottoman nationalism had to identify the defence of 
territory with the defence of Islam. This was relatively easy among the 
unsophisticated Turks, who for centuries had fought for Islam, and had 
become so identified with it as to forget their own national identity. 1 
MIzanji Murad Bey could write towards the end of the nineteenth century 
that the government and the peasant came to agree that war with the 

1 It is true that the nomads and villagers spoke vernacular Turkish, and quite often they 
knew, as their folklore reveals, that they were not Arabs or Kurds. However, no political 
significance was attached to these differences. Nevertheless the Turkish nomads and 
villagers, even though identified with the state’s Islamic goals (the state was actually thought 
to be the sultan) seem to have developed also a sense of hostility towards the administration, 
as revealed by references in the folklore of the nineteenth century. 
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West was a matter of life and death, that it would continue without 
mercy and truce, and that all this was the consequences of the Crusades, 
which had taken now a modern form. 

The intelligentsia, however, closely concerned with the fate of the 
state, needed a more sophisticated interpretation of nation and national- 
ism to tie their own emotional and traditional attachments with their 
modern yearnings. 

Namiq Kemal’s play Vatan yahut Silistre (1873) is indeed the funda- 
mental work which defined the fatherland and the Ottomans’ duties 
towards it. It has exercised a continuous and powerful influence on all 
nationalists until our own days. The setting of the play, significantly 
enough, is Silistria, a frontier fortress on the Danube. The hero is an 
ex-officer, Islam Bey, and the entire theme exalts sacrifice for the 
fatherland. 1 The vatan (fatherland) for Namiq Kemal was ‘a celestial 
body. . .leaning with the head on one continent, the body on the other 
and the legs stretched on the third’. The nation {millet) was a notion 
inspired by his mystical mentor, the poet Leskofchah Ghalib, who had 
no dealings with contemporary political problems but used it in a 
religious context. The greatest ‘virtue was to sacrifice one’s body made 
of the fatherland’s earth for the fatherland’s glory’. No Ottoman 
should hesitate to die for his fatherland, established through courage 
and sacrifice, for there was no reason to be born without being ready 
to die for the fatherland. There is in this play a song sung by volunteers 
going to war. It epitomizes Namiq Kemal’s idea of loyalty to the 
fatherland : 

‘Our purpose and thought is the fatherland’s future. . . . 

We are Ottomans, the bloody shroud is our dowry. 

We seek martyrdom ( shehadet ) in battle. 

We are Ottomans, we give life and receive glory. 

The greatness of our ancestors is world renown. 

Don’t think that one’s nature changes, 

This is just the same blood. 

Let the cannon boom and spread flames. 

Let the Heavens open the door to dead brothers. 

What did we find in this world to avoid death ?’ 

Namiq Kemal’s romantic interpretation of history, his mystical 
exaltation of heroism and Islamic idealism, had profound influence in 

1 In Turkish, anavatan (motherland) is commonly used for fatherland. It implies a more 
intimate association with the territory than vatan. 
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defining the approach to history writing, as is clearly evident in the 
textbooks written for secondary schools in the second half of the 
nineteenth century. 1 Important to note is the fact that the political 
meaning attached to Islam was something new and modern. This was 
one of the first developments to pave the way for the eventual rise of a 
true power state, a national state, utterly incompatible with the Islamic 
concept of a moral universal state. Namiq Kemal occasionally used the 
word Turk as being synonymous with Muslim, as clearly indicated by his 
introduction to his novel or Evraq-t perishan, written as answer to 

Michaud’s Histoire des Croisades. 

The rise of Ottoman nationalism was accompanied by a linguistic 
movement, which has been often described as the real beginning of 
Turkish nationalism. Indeed, the Young Ottomans, Ibrahim Shinasi, 
Ziya Pasha, Namiq Kemal and ‘All Su'avi, wrote of the need to simplify 
the official language by eliminating some of the cumbersome expressions, 
as well as Arabic and Persian words for which there was a Turkish 
equivalent. These were journalists and writers seeking for means to 
reach a greater number of people. A simplified Turkish language could 
facilitate communication with larger audiences and help generalize the 
new political ideas developed by the intelligentsia. 2 They were aware of 
the need for a new literature, new symbols and topics, and needed a 
language to express them. It is in this context that they sought to make the 
Turkish language a more efficient means of communication, without 
giving to it a definitely nationalist meaning. 

There is, however, some evidence to indicate that the discussion on 
language differences (court language versus that of lower urban groups) 
expressed also a sort of resentment against the growing elitist bureau- 
cracy. ‘All Su'avl, who referred clearly to Turks and their own language, 
implied that the Ottoman rulers were separated from their subjects, and 
that the Turks were one, but the most important, of the many national 
groups under Ottoman rule. Ahmed Midhat Efendi also could write in 
the first issue of his review Dagharjik (1871) that ‘ our nation has lost its 
mother tongue, the Turkish, [elsewhere he says the language brought 
from Turkistan] and had to learn in its place a language which we cannot 
call other than Ottoman. . . . This language is not Arabic nor Persian nor 

1 On historical writing in this period, see Erciiment Kuran, 1 Ottoman historiography of 
the Tanzimat Period*, in Bernard Lewis and P. M. Holt (eds.), Historians of the Middle East 
(London, 1962), 422-9. 

a See Kemal H. Karpat article in Robert Ward and D. A. Rustow (eds.), Political modern- 
isation in Japan and Turkey (Princeton, 1964). 
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Turkish, but had become the language of a minority. . .who subjected 
the majority and left it without a language. ’* 

The scholarly evidence to support the claim for an independent 
Turkish language, as well as a history of the Turks apart from Islam, came 
from some Western writers such as Leon Cahun, Arminius Vambery, 
Arthur Lurnley Davids, and converts like Mustafa Jelal al-Din Pasha. 
These works provided the inspiration for Fu’ad and Jevdet Pashas to 
write their grammar, Qava'id-i ‘ Osmaniye , in 1 8 5 1 . These were followed 
later by other grammars and dictionaries. It is through these historical- 
linguistic writings that the intelligentsia discovered the rich pre-Islamic 
history of Turkic peoples in Central Asia. Now they began to think of a 
Turkish existence outside Islam, although the Turks’ association with 
Islam was so intimate and so strong as to create insurmountable diffi- 
culties in accepting emotionally any other existence. 2 

The linguistic awakening, as well as Ottoman nationalism as a whole, 
was affected by nationalist thought among the Tatars and Turks of the 
Crimea, the Caucasus and Kazan. Their leaders published a series of 
newspapers and reviews in the second half of the nineteenth century 
with the purpose of educating their people and imbuing in them a sense 
of nationality as defence against the tsarist government’s pan-Slavic 
drive. Some of these publications entered the Ottoman empire, but 
awakened little interest at the beginning. The emphasis of folk-culture, 
language, and local character held little appeal for the Ottoman leaders 
raised in the universalism of Islam. But when the outside Turkish 
nationalism adopted some broader aspirations, such as pan-Turanism, 
the bulk of Ottoman intellectuals became interested in it. Yusuf 
Akchuraoghlu, in his essay tjcb tar^-i siyaset (‘ Three kinds of policy ’) 
dismissed Ottomanism and Islamism, and suggested Turkism — a 
national policy based on the Turkish race — as the basis for the state. 
Akchuraoghlu’s view on race came from German sources, and was rather 
alien to the Turks’ own cultural understanding of race. But it had a 
touch of universalism, and in the following decade racialism acquired 
power as a basis for both pan-Turanism and later pan-Turkism in 
Russia and the Ottoman empire. 

1 Ahmed Midhat (1844-1912) was an Islamist, but more in the moral than the political 
sense. A man of modest origin, he disagreed with Namiq Kemal, who expressed basically 
the views of the bureaucratic intelligentsia. 

2 Yet these efforts to give life to the Turkish language were partially offset by a return to 
an obscure language laden with Arabic and Persian constructions, in the literary school 
known as Edebiyat-i jedide (New Literature) at the end of the nineteenth century. 
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In tsarist Russia, nationalism stemmed from the Turkic minority’s 
desire for survival, and operated in a natural environment conducive to 
national consciousness. But in the Ottoman empire it was the Muslims 
(Turks) who held government power and were accused of oppressing 
the Christian minorities. Pan-Turanism here became predominantly a 
principle of foreign policy, and a welcome substitute for the fading dream 
of pan-Islamism. Eventually pan-Turanism lost its vigour in Russia, 
whereas in the Ottoman empire it gained additional momentum and was 
instrumental in the decision of the Committee of Union and Progress 
government in 1914 to enter the war on the side of Germany, in the hope 
of gaining territories in the Balkans and Russia. 

The early Ottoman nationalists were not concerned with the positive 
objective elements which made up a nation, but searched for an ideology 
capable of assuring the state’s survival. This attitude was preserved in 
the understanding of pan-Turanism since scant attention was paid to 
the actual life, culture or welfare of the individuals living in the ‘country 
of Turan’. What mattered was the state, not the individual. 

Jamal al-Din al-Afghani’s stay in Istanbul at the end of the nineteenth 
century, and his Islamic propaganda, particularly his ideas that ‘ the unity 
between men is dependent on unity of language and religion’, seem to 
have impressed some intellectuals. It is in this sense that language and 
religion together gradually began to be regarded by intellectuals as 
forming the basis of nationalism, and relegated the earlier idea of 
common nationality (Ottomanism) to a secondary role. And since the 
language was Turkish it is obvious that this was to give the Turks a 
dominant ruling position in the state. Mehmed Emin Yurdakul (1869- 
1944) in his Tiirkche sbi‘rler (‘Turkish Poems’, 1897), written in simple 
Turkish (he said, at the urging of al-Afghani), declared for the first time 
his pride in being a Turk and extolled the greatness of his faith and race. 
Thus language, faith, and race for him were indeed the necessary 
foundations to form a nation. Mehmed Emin’s nationalism was human- 
ist and democratic in essence, for it was born from a direct observation of 
his social and human environment. Yet, its Islamic content could hardly 
appeal to Christian minorities, or in fact to the Ottoman government, 
which could not accept openly Turkism without undermining its hold 
over other national groups. 

Nationalism in the Young Turk era 

Until the advent of the Young Turks to power in 1908, nationalism 
had developed as a movement with three interconnected ideologies: 
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Islamism supported by conservatives, Ottoraanism by the bureaucracy 
and Turkism by the younger generation. All three ideologies attached 
varying importance to Islam. The conservatives and Ottomanists 
backed by ‘Abd iil-Hamid, viewed it as the basic principle of state, 
whereas the Turkists regarded it as an element to go into the making of a 
nation. But none had fully clarified the vital relation between the nation 
and the state. The Ottoman state, still a multinational structure, was 
deeply entrenched in its own traditional philosophy of government 
whereas the nation proper did not yet exist. The situation persisted after 
1908. The Young Turks while out of power could afford to promise 
liberal measures to any dissatisfied group. But once in power they 
became identified with the state and its political philosophy. Tal'at 
Pasha, the premier, stated in his memoirs that to meet the demands of 
Christian minorities for independence would have resulted in the 
liquidation of the six-hundred-year-old Ottoman empire, built by 
ancestors through endless sacrifice. 

The government of the Young Turks tried to maintain intact the 
territory of the empire while engaging in an active policy of turcification 
of Muslim groups, such as Albanians and Arabs. But this policy, which 
was utterly unsuccessful, was in fact the effort of the ruling group to 
identify the government with a national group, even before developing 
some concept of national culture, or nation in the modern sense of the 
word. In the economic field, the Young Turks made massive efforts to 
give Turks a place in the economy, particularly in trade and industry, 
where Armenians and Greeks were in almost absolute control. 

The government’s view of nationalism was not necessarily accepted by 
all the nationalists and Turkists. The difference in approach between the 
government and intellectuals is well dramatized by the fact that Enver 
Pasha, one of the ruling trio, refused to accept Mehmed Emin as an 
Istanbul representative to the Union and Progress convention, since 
Emin defended Turkish nationalism, whereas the government was com- 
mitted to Ottoman nationalism under the guise of Turkism. This was an 
expansionist nationalism which soon, as mentioned before, became 
identified with pan-Turanism. 

Yet the Young Turk period witnessed the rise of the first organized 
nationalist movements among the intellectuals. The Turk Dernegi 
(‘Turkish Society’) was established in 1908, by leading nationalists such 
as Mehmed Emin and Yusuf Akchuraoghlu, as well as Ottoman non- 
Muslims, with the purpose of studying the past and present achieve- 
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ments of Turks in all fields of endeavour. It was a sort of scholarly 
organization at the beginning, and published a review Turk Dernegi 
which later became Turk Yurdu (‘Turkish Homeland’). The latter has 
appeared intermittently up to the present and has usually expressed 
conservative nationalist views. The Turk Ojaklari (‘Turkish Hearths’) 
established in 1 9 1 2, aimed at popularizing the ideas of nationalism, and at 
raising the cultural level through education, lectures, practical courses on 
language, literature and drama, as well as welfare activities. The review 
Gencb Kalemler (‘Young Pens’) published in Salonica in 1911, used 
simple Turkish, and chose its topics from the country’s life, to give to 
literature a national and more natural orientation. 

Turkish nationalism since 1908 was profoundly affected by Ziya 
Gokaip(i875-i924). Differing from other nationalists who were trying 
to develop new concepts, Gokalp relied on accepted cultural and social 
values, and organizational understanding, and used them to shape a 
traditionalist conservative brand of nationalism. He defined the nation 
( millet ) as the last stage of organization of human society. Kavim (Arabic 
qawm, kinship group) and umrnet (Arabic umma, community) were the 
first two. He developed a theory of internal cohesion in the nation 
by combining the family attachments prevailing in the kinship groups 
and the feeling of brotherhood in the Muslim community. 

Gokalp spoke of the language, political form and culture of the nation 
as being Turkish, but he failed to indicate how these outward modern 
forms would change the Islamic conservative traditionalist content 
which, he thought, constituted the essence of the nation. Gokalp looked 
upon the nation as a collectivity, a term borrowed from Durkheim, and 
assigned to it absolute supremacy over the individual who could not 
have a life or identity outside his community. 

These were the characteristics of the traditional Muslim umma, which 
Gokalp redefined by using modern terminology and ended by producing 
the blue-print for a Turkish umma as a modern nation. For Gokalp, 
political and cultural goals had the same pow r er, and in fact appeared as 
identified with moral and ethical issues, and formed the essence of 
nationalist feelings. Consequently, his nationalism was all-embracing, 
had a mystical touch, offered emotional nourishment, and could easily 
serve as a substitute for religion, as in fact it did. Moreover, Gokalp, 
owing to Ids own background, had a mystical view of human problems, 
a tendency towards exaltation and myths, as symbolized by his ideal of 
TuranandiC/^//E/w<j(‘Red Apple’). Turan, the country to include all the 
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territories in which Turks lived, was a myth which became the ideal of 
pan-Turanism. Kt^il Elma, a term appearing frequently in nationalist 
literature, was a legendary mythical country towards which the Turks 
converged. 

Gokalp was not fond of the Ottoman ruling group, primarily because 
he regarded them as an alien group who had perverted the basic Islamic 
foundations of the empire. Eventually he sided with the Union and 
Progress party, and worked diligently to unite around one common 
concept of nationalism all the feuding nationalist groups of his time, 
the Islamists, Westernists, and Turkists. But instead of fusing their 
ideas into a new concept, Gokalp put them side by side : Islam supplied 
the essence of the nation, Westernism its outward appearance and 
Turkism its name and ideals. Later, when the dismemberment of the 
Ottoman empire appeared inevitable, Gokalp placed emphasis on 
Turkism and secularism without altering fundamentally his communal 
view of the nation. 1 

In conclusion it may be said that the ideas about nation and state 
between 1908 and 1918 stemmed from political and cultural sources 
which did not coincide with each other. The state was disintegrating, 
while the nation was about to emerge. The intellectuals seemed to 
agree that the Turkish nation was to have its own language, its own 
culture (primarily based on Islamic values) and its own history. Some 
stressed the Central Asian heritage, others the Seljuk and Ottoman 
history, that is to say the Islamic period. 8 No definite agreement on 
territory was reached. 

Nationalism in the republic 

The fate of nationalism in Turkey was determined by actual events 
more than theory. The Balkan War of 191 3, and then the First World 
War, resulted in the liquidation of Ottoman territories in the Balkans and 
the Middle East. This development destroyed the sustaining founda- 
tions of Ottomanism. Pan-Islamism was affected too. The loss of the 
Arab territories after 1916 seemed to have left among Turks no lasting 
wounds or haunting memories similar to those resulting from the 

1 As recently as 1963, a nationalist director of a high school in Kayseri claimed that he 
belonged to the Turkish nation, Islamic Vmmet and contemporary civilization. 

* Some Islamists in the Young Turk era went so far as to say that the Ottoman empire, and 
in fact the contemporary Turks and their state, could not have survived without Islam, and 
that religion was so much part of them that neither the nation nor the state could afford to 
eliminate them. 
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liquidation of the Rumelian territories. The first were mere transfers 
from one Islamic rule to another, the second formed the essence, the 
political raison d’etre of the Ottoman empire. But the fact that the Arab 
irregulars attacked and murdered the Ottoman soldiers, who in their 
innocence thought they were defending the abode of Islam against 
infidels, destroyed not only the pan-Islamic ideal, but the very idea of 
the brotherhood of Islam. 

One may cite various incidents to prove that the Arabs were discrimi- 
nated against and maltreated by the Ottoman government, although 
probably no more than other Islamic groups. But this hardly detracts 
from the fact that the Ottoman state and the Turkish population were 
fully identified with Islam, and had exhausted their human and national 
resources in maintaining the territorial integrity of lands under Islamic 
rule. If one reads the poems of the Islamic poet Mehmed ‘Akif glorifying 
the deeds of Turkish soldiers in the First World War, and then vehe- 
mently rejecting the idea of Turkish nationalism, one can better appre- 
ciate how recent and strong was the Turks’ identification with Islam. 1 
The shehid (martyr) fallen in the battle with the infidel was, according to 
popular beliefs, to be rewarded with a place in heaven, but where 
would the martyr go who found death at the hands of another Muslim ? 
The real daybreak for Turkish nationalism began indeed somewhere in 
the sandy dunes of Arabia, where the idea of a universal Islamic empire 
was born, and where finally it was proved false. The war destroyed also 
the pan-Turanian dreams of expanding into the Turkic lands of Russia, 
first because this was militarily impracticable ; and secondly, because the 
new Soviet regime was the first to recognize and develop friendly rela- 
tions with the nationalist government of Mustafa Kemal. 

Thus, by the end of the First World War in 1918, the universalist 
influences which nourished Ottoman nationalism had lost their bases. 
The only remaining thing was a piece of territory in the arid Anatolian 
hinterland inhabited primarily by Turks, whereas the rich coastal lands 
were occupied by the enemy. The sultan was in Istanbul, a virtual 

1 Mehmed ‘Akif wrote the Turkish national anthem. After the First World War he went 
to live in Egypt, and finally returned and died in Turkey. In his poem ‘Unknown Soldier’, 
he wrote: 

‘ Martyr son of a martyr 
Do not ask me for a tomb ; 

With arms open for you 
Is waiting the Prophet.’ 

Compare this with Namiq Kemal’s play to see a continuity of thought. Today both men are 
still venerated as true nationalists. 
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prisoner of the Allies, and unable to exercise a direct influence on the 
movement of independence in Anatolia. 

The War of Liberation, which began in 1919 under the leadership 
of Mustafa Kemal (later Atatiirk), had genuine modern nationalist 
characteristics from the very beginning. It was the Turks’ own war to 
save a piece of territory and create a fatherland. (The first proclamations 
urging the population to join the war spoke cautiously mainly about 
saving the caliph and Islam.) The National Pact, defining the purposes 
of the movement appealed to Ottoman Muslims united in religion, race 
and aim, but no longer addressed them as a group charged with a uni- 
versal mission, but as a nation called to defend its own territory. 
Furthermore, terms such as ‘national will’, ‘national sovereignty’, 
frequently used by nationalists, stemmed from a modern understanding 
of state and nation as indicated by Mustafa Kemal’s speech of 1 March 
1922. ‘The people of Turkey ’ he declared ‘form a social body united in 
race, religion and culture, bound to each other by mutual respect and 
feeling of sacrifice, common interest and destiny.’ 1 In the same speech he 
described the peasants as the country’s true masters. Later, in another 
speech justifying the abolition of the sultanate (1922), Mustafa Kemal 
declared that the Turkish nation, after having founded the states of 
Chingiz, the Seljuks and the Ottomans, ‘had decided this time to create a 
state directly under its own name and in accordance with his own 
attributes’. 2 Eventually he rejected pan-Turanism and pan-Islamism. 
The above passages indicate that much of the essence of nationalist ideas 
prevailing during the Young Turk period had been absorbed by 
republican leaders. But these ideas were interpreted and adapted to the 
requirements of a nation living in a well-defined territory. 

It must be stated also that the occupation of Turkey by foreign 
powers, and the subsequent strong anti-imperialist ideas, developed 
during the War of Liberation, added a new political dimension and 
dynamism to Turkish nationalism. In the past nationalism had appeared 
as a device adopted to save the empire. It was passive and lacked driving 
motivations. In the War of Liberation, it turned into a dynamic ideal 
with a definite goal; the creation of a state and nation for Turks alone, 
and eventually it led to the adoption of a republican regime and national 
statehood (1923). Thus, the state emerged before the nation. The 
young officers, intellectuals, and, to a lesser extent, the civil servants, 
took the main part in creating the national state. The same groups also 

1 Ataturk' tin soy lev ve deme fieri (Istanbul, 1945), 215, 2 Ibid., 269-70. 
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undertook the difficult task of creating a nation by following at the 
beginning, for lack of anything better, Gokalp’s blue-prints. 1 But 
there were individuals associated directly with the state, and ultimately it 
was the state philosophy that prevailed and was forced on the nation. 

The immediate problem was to find common bonds to provide 
internal unity and cohesion. The departure of minorities (the last group 
being the Greeks, exchanged in 1924 for the Turkish population living 
in Greece), had left the Turks in an overwhelming majority. They were 
somewhat aware of the new political form of the state, but not quite 
sure yet as to what constituted their cultural identity. The Turkish 
language, even though described officially as a distinctive national 
characteristic, struck little emotional response. It was still Islam which 
commanded loyalty, and created internal unity. Of necessity, the state 
made full use of it, despite the secularism, which meanwhile had become 
a state principle. The practical criterion for Turkishness was not lan- 
guage or nationality, but religion, as indicated by the hesitation to 
encourage the immigration of Turkish-speaking Christian Gagavuz of 
Bessarabia (then part of Rumania), or to oppose the departure of Turkish- 
speaking Christian Karamanlis. The same is seen in the readiness to 
accept Greek-speaking Muslim Cretans, or the Slavic- speaking Muslim 
Bosnians and Pomaks of the Balkans. Much of this affinity towards the 
Balkan Muslims was engendered by past common allegiance to the 
Ottoman empire. In government posts, marriage, and everyday 
relations, the line of demarcation was still religion. It would have been 
inconceivable at this early stage for Turkish nationalism like Arab 
nationalism to have Christian spokesmen. It must be pointed out, 
however, that Islam was no longer a goal, but merely a convenient force 
to be used for building a national state. 

The existing concepts of state and nation did not quite coincide until 
the early thirties. The Turk Ojaklart, echoing their old pan-Turanian 
ideas, still defended the view that the nation was based on culture and 
race. The idea of finding objective elements for nationhood in the very 
territory of Turkey and the life of Turkish people emerged in 193 1-2, in 
the People’s Houses. These establishments replacing the Ojaklart were 
charged with the development of a national Turkish culture, i.e. they 
were to give a new cultural identity to Turks, by studying the folklore, 
people, and towns ; and by creating a new literature built around the love 


1 2 iya Gokalp’s views on ummr't was the basic reason for his temporary eclipse during the 
heyday of secularism (1928-45). 
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of country, people and life. The Houses were to disseminate also the 
nationalist, and secularist ideals of the Republic. 

Just about this time, Mustafa Kemal launched the theory that Central 
Asia, the original home of the Turks, was the cradle of civilization, that 
Turkish was the mother of all languages, and that Turks had carried 
them to the world, including today’s Turkey. The purpose of those 
theories was to give to Turks a sense of national pride, lessen their 
inhibition towards the Western world, and cut off their attachments to 
Islamic and Ottoman traditions. Subsequent archaeological and anthro- 
pological studies tried to prove that Anatolia was part of Western 
civilization, and that it had been the homeland of Turks for millennia. 
However, the idea of a Turkish civilization in Central Asia, besides 
adding new arguments to pan-Turanism, created also a romantic yearn- 
ing for some remote lands and nostalgia for the past, and pushed aside 
the preoccupation with present conditions. All the conquerors from 
Central Asia became national heroes. Their deeds were cited as national 
achievements. Race once more proved to be a convenient link to tie 
together the Turks of Central Asia and Anatolia. Books, plays and 
articles, written on the subject, were so subjective in approach as to 
overshadow, and in fact pervert, the objective view of culture adopted 
in the People’s Houses. The Ministry of Education became, and to a 
large extent remains, the centre of this kind of nationalism. 

Meanwhile, the history of the Ottoman empire was ignored. The 
remains of Turkish civilization in the Balkans were utterly neglected, 
even when the local governments, Greek, Bulgarian, Yugoslav, 
Rumanian, destroyed mosques, bridges, baths and entire Turkish towns 
and villages. As usual, the West was untroubled by such sacrilege, since 
Muslim Turks were the victims. History was rewritten and reinterpreted 
with a view to glorifying the Turkish pre-Islamic past, in the same 
manner, often with the same arguments and words, as the Arabs glorify 
their own past now. Meanwhile, nationalism, which had been defined 
as one of the principles of Turkish revolution in the Republican party 
programme, was incorporated into the Constitution in 1937, and became 
one of the six principles of the Turkish state. 

In the late thirties, the search for national culture had deviated from its 
objective goals. A new nationalist intelligentsia, mostly sons of 
notables from arch-conservative Anatolian towns and small bureaucrats, 
came into existence. Many teaching positions and government posts, as 
well as the leadership of student organizations, fell into their hands. 
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Their nationalism was akin to chauvinism — fanaticism and opposition 
to any kind of social thought and inquiry. This is also the period when 
secularism was harshly implemented and religious practices were even 
frowned upon. Nationalism became indeed a type of religious passion, 
and the nation a political myth. 

In due time, between 1939 and 1944, nationalism deviated towards 
racialism, as pan-Turanic hopes were awakened by the German advance 
into the Soviet Union. Reviews such as Gdkbdrii, Qnaralti, Orhun, to 
name just a few, are good samples of the nationalist trend of the time. 
The strengthening of one-party rule, the identification of the state with 
the nation, the rise of totalitarian regimes and the war in Europe, were 
some of the outside causes for this extremist course taken by nationalism. 
In reality this extremist nationalism was a social and psychological crisis 
caused by the breakdown of ancient concepts of organization and 
loyalty. Indeed a series of reforms in language, the legal system and the 
economy, undertaken by the state, had undermined the old system and 
caused a crisis of identity. Peyami Safa’s confused nationalist writings 
of the period clearly indicate the extent of this crisis, as well as the 
attempts to fit old loyalties and concepts into a new fold. On the other 
hand, influential publications, such as Varhk, under the direction of 
Ya^ar Nabi, found enough courage to withstand the lure of extremism 
and defend the initial objective, patriotic goals of Turkish nationalism. 

It must be pointed out, however, that the influx of a variety of religious 
and conservative ideas into Turkish nationalism between 193 3 and 1943, 
helped to identify various groups in the countryside with the nation and 
state. The population began to think of itself as being Turkish, and 
although it was still loyal to Islam as a faith, its thoughts and aspirations 
were confined to the territorial boundaries of Turkey. Islamists, 
racialists, socialists and pan-Turanists, although still dedicated to 
universal goals, were in reality thinking as nationals of the Turkish 
state. 

Physically there was now a Turkish national state and one nation 
(culturally it still needed definidon) and this was the major achievement 
of nationalism. Probably the greatest differences between the Turks and 
the Arabs in their present struggle for political modernization lies in 
the success of the first and the failure of the second to achieve stable 
national statehood. 
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THE ARAB LANDS 


(a) political developments: 1918-48 

The Arab lands of the Near East which were part of the Ottoman 
empire for nearly four hundred years, fell under Allied military occu- 
pation by the end of 1918. Great Britain and France had in their hands 
the destiny of the twin historic capitals of the once mighty Muslim 
empire: Damascus of Umayyad fame, and Baghdad of ‘Abbasid 
grandeur. And, for the first time since the Crusades, Jerusalem and, 
indeed, the whole of Palestine were occupied by a Christian power. The 
Arab nationalist leaders’ joy at the liberation of their lands from what 
they called the Turkish yoke, soon turned to disillusionment, righteous 
anger and even hostility when the truth became widely known, i.e. the 
existence of certain agreements and correspondence, whereby the former 
Arab provinces of the Ottoman empire — Iraq, Syria, Lebanon and 
Palestine — were to be divided between the British and French govern- 
ments. Iraq and Palestine (with Transjordan) were to be under direct 
British military rule. France was to be installed in Syria and Lebanon. 
An Arab government was, however, established in Damascus early in 
October 1918. The story of this government, the establishment of which 
was due to unexpected circumstances, and the special case of Lebanon 
which clung to its own independence — special because of its religious 
and social background and because of its cultural and economic ties 
with the West — deserve to be related briefly. On 1 October 1918, the 
Arab forces of Faysal entered Damascus. On 5 October, Faysal 
announced the establishment in Syria of an Arab constitutional govern- 
ment fully and absolutely independent, in the name of ‘our lord, Sultan 
Husayn’. The British government was prepared to recognize an Arab 
administration under Faysal as representative of his father, King 
Husayn, in territory east of the Jordan river, from ‘Aqaba to Ma'an and 
Damascus inclusive. However, he would have to get in touch with the 
British and French governments regarding the affairs of the Arab 
administration through two liaison officers, one British and the other 
French. He had also to remember that the territory under his administra- 
tion — until a short time ago part of the Ottoman empire — was now only 
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‘occupied enemy territory’ in the absence of a peace settlement with 
Turkey. Meanwhile Faysal’s government would receive a financial 
subsidy of £i 50,000 a month. 

It may be of interest to note that Lawrence’s romantic association 
with the Arab revolt came to an end in Syria at the end of the first 
meeting which took place between Amir Faysal, General Allenby and 
Lawrence himself on 3 October at the Victoria Hotel in Damascus. 
Lawrence told Allenby that he would not be able to work with a French 
liaison officer, and asked for leave. Leave was granted, and he left 
Damascus for Cairo the next day. 

Lebanon was occupied by British and French forces on 8 October 
after having lived for a week under an ‘Arab Hashemite Government ’ 
established ‘illegally’ by a small Arab force which had been sent by 
Faysal from Damascus to hoist the Arab flag in the name of the king of 
the Hijax. A few days later, the French military governor of Lebanon, 
Colonel de Piepape, in a warm and friendly speech, announced that he 
was now reinstating in office the Lebanese Administrative Council, and 
restoring the independence of Lebanon under the protection of the 
French Republic. Thus, when the armistice with Turkey was signed on 
30 October 1918, either the Union Jack or the Tricolour was flying in all 
the Arab towns and cities which became later the capitals of the inde- 
pendent Arab countries of the Fertile Crescent. It is true that the Arabs 
were jubilant because their countries had been liberated from the horrors 
of war, but they could not help being filled with misgivings and sus- 
picion about the future of their lands. On the one hand, there were the 
war-time pledges and commitments of the Allies and the Principles of 
President Wilson : ‘ government by the consent of the governed . . . and 
for the benefit of the populations concerned ’, and ‘ self-determination . . . 
an imperative principle of action which statesmen will henceforth ignore 
at their peril . . . n On the other hand, they were face to face with a 
military and political West which occupied their lands. Hence, what 
guarantee was there that they were going to achieve their hopes and 
aspirations for political independence and national sovereignty? 
Meanwhile, another element of anxiety had been added to the Arab 
leaders’ fears for the future, although its real significance and incalculable 
results could not, at the time, be fully grasped or envisaged. This was the 
Balfour Declaration made in a letter to Lord Rothschild on 2 November 


1 From President Wilson’s addresses to the Senate on 22 January 1917 and to Congress on 
11 February 1918. 
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1917, and stating that the British government viewed with favour ‘the 
establishment in Palestine of a national home for the Jewish people. . . ’ 
Doubt of the sincerity and suspicion of the intentions of the Allies 
became unavoidable. 

The Amir Faysal was at the time the only recognized Arab leader with 
whom the Allies were dealing. His engaging personality, his dignified 
demeanour, his reasonableness and understanding of Western diplo- 
macy, gained for him the respect and admiration of those who came to 
know him. He stood firmly for the Arab nationalist aims of political 
independence and the ideal of uniting the Arabs eventually into one 
nation. In a memorandum which he submitted to the Peace Con- 
ference in Paris on 1 January 1919, he wrote, ‘I came to Europe on 
behalf of my father and the Arabs of Asia . . . They expect the Powers to 
think of them as one potential people, jealous of their language and 
liberty, and ask that no steps be taken inconsistent with the prospect of 
an eventual union of these areas under one sovereign government. 51 On 
29 January, he submitted another memorandum to the Peace Conference 
in which he wrote : 

As representative of my father who, by request of Britain and France, led the 
Arab rebellion against the Turks, I have come to ask that the Arabic-speaking 
peoples of Asia, from the line Alexandretta-Diarbekr southward to the Indian 
Ocean, be recognized as independent sovereign peoples under the guarantee 
of the League of Nations ... I base my request on the principles enunciated by 
President Wilson (attached), and am confident that the Powers will attach 
more importance to the bodies and souls of the Arabic-speaking peoples than 
to their own material interest. 2 

1919 was a year of long and bitter controversies between Great 
Britain and France over the Syrian Question, particularly over the Arab 
government of Faysal in Damascus. Clemenceau maintained firmly that 
the setting up of this government by the British was untenable, and 
inconsistent with the Sykes-Picot Agreement. Lloyd George appeared 
to give his full support to Faysal and to an independent Arab government 
in Syria. But he had to give way, finally, to Clemenceau’s uncom- 
promising attitude, and the year ended with Faysal in Paris trying to 
reach some understanding with the French government. 

In January 1920, when Faysal returned to Damascus from Paris, after 
a stay of nearly four months, he was a tired and worried man. He was 

1 D. H. Miller, My diary at the Conference of Paris, 1918-1919 (New York, 1924), IV, 297-9. 

1 Miller, My diary, IV, 300. 
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suspected by his own people, warned by his father not to compromise the 
independence of Syria, and harassed by deputation after deputation who 
came to see him and urge immediate action. The Iraqi leaders had their 
grievances against Great Britain who had occupied Iraq; the Syrians 
were against the French and also the British, whom they blamed for 
having abandoned them to France; the Palestinians, after the Balfour 
Declaration, accused Britain of having ‘ sold ’ Palestine to the Zionists, 
and some Lebanese were distressed by France’s direct and full inter- 
vention in all their affairs. In view of the deteriorating situation in Syria 
and the failure of Faysal’s policy of moderation, the General Syrian 
Congress ‘representing the Syrian Arab nation’, drew up a historic 
resolutionon 7 March 1920, proclaiming the full independence of aunited 
Syria, i.e. Syria with its ‘natural boundaries ’, including Palestine (thus 
rejecting the claim of the Zionists for a National Home for the Jews) and 
Lebanon with the understanding that the latter would have its autonomy 
within its pre-war frontiers provided it did not accept any foreign 
influence in its affairs. The Congress also asked for ‘ the full independence 
of Iraq ’ and its eventual political and economic union with Syria. The 
following day, 8 March, Faysal was proclaimed, in Damascus, king of the 
‘ United Kingdom of Syria ’ while his brother the Amir ‘Abd Allah was 
proclaimed king of an independent Iraq. As ‘Abd Allah was at that time 
about a thousand miles away in the Hijaz, and Iraq was in British 
occupation, his proclamation as king of Iraq could not be taken 
seriously. Faysal’s kingship was repudiated by the British government, 
and ignored by King Husayn, who felt that it was contrary to the 
original aim of the Arab revolt, and a blow to Arab unity. The French 
government was greatly irritated, and protested to the British. The 
Lebanese took matters into their own hands — with the knowledge and 
support of the French authorities — to maintain their freedom, and 
protect their sovereignty. The Lebanese delegation in Paris had already 
protested to the prime minister, Millerand, against the Amir Faysal pro- 
claiming himself king over Lebanon, and the Maronite Patriarch 
Hoyek (Ilyas al-Huwayyik) had received, on 17 March 1920, renewed 
assurances that the interests of Lebanon would be safeguarded by France. 
Consequently, on Monday, 22 March, in the midst of an imposing cere- 
mony, the first Lebanese flag was unfurled on the Government House 
at Ba'abda and the independence of Lebanon was thus proclaimed. 

Events were now moving fast, and it was more than ever necessary 
for Great Britain and France to work out their own final plans for the 
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Arab lands of the Near East. Hence it was that the Allied Supreme 
Council met at San Remo, and on 25 April the assignment of mandates 
for Mesopotamia (Iraq), Palestine, Syria and Lebanon took place. These 
were the ‘A’ mandates, and the mandatories chosen by the principal 
Allied powers were Great Britain for Mesopotamia and Palestine, France 
for Syria and Lebanon. Cynics have considered the mandate system a 
substitute for the old imperialism. Actually, the idealism on which the 
Covenant of the League of Nations was based could not admit the 
principle of annexation by the victorious powers of any new country 
arising from the break-up of the states they had defeated. But, in the 
words of General Smuts’s memorandum on the League of Nations, ‘ The 
peoples left behind by the decomposition of Russia, Austria and Turkey 
are mostly untrained politically; many of them are either incapable of or 
deficient in power of self-government; they are mostly destitute, and 
will require much nursing towards economic and political inde- 
pendence.’ 1 This nursing towards independence was expressed in mild 
and conciliatory language in article 22 of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations which stated, 

Certain communities formerly belonging to the Turkish Empire have reached 
a stage of development where their existence as independent nations can be 
provisionally recognized, subject to the rendering of administrative advice 
and assistance by a Mandatory until such time as they are able to stand alone. 
The wishes of these communities must be a principal consideration in the 
selection of the Mandatory ... 2 

Nevertheless, the plain facts were that the ‘ power vacuum ’ created by 
the destruction of the Ottoman empire was filled by the combined 
presence of Great Britain and France in the form of mandatory govern- 
ments, and that the Arab provinces fell under the tutelage of those two 
powers. If this was not virtual annexation, it certainly was Western 
domination. This foreign control was, however, sugar-coated by the 
steps which it took to establish local Arab governments in the mandated 
territories. Unfortunately the first experiment in establishing an Arab 
government came to a violent and bitter end. Twenty-one months and 
twenty-two days after Faysal’s triumphal entry into Damascus, his Arab 
government in Syria was brought to an end. On2j July 1920, Damascus 
was occupied by an imposing French force, and Faysal had to abandon 

1 D. Lloyd George, The truth about the peace treaties (London, 1938), I, 622. 

2 Ibid. I, 549. 
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the city. He finally left Syria for Haifa, on his way to England, on 
i August 1 920. France had, at last, obtained her Syrian share of the Sykes- 
Picot Agreement, though not without being obliged to resort to force. 

The events in Syria had a profound effect on Iraq. Ever since 1918, 
when virtually the whole of Mesopotamia was under British military 
occupation, there had been opposition and resistance to British rule in 
Baghdad and in various parts of the country. Iraqi nationalists and 
religious leaders rebelled in April 1920; the rebellion became an 
insurrection, in July of the same year. Its suppression towards the end 
of 1920 was costly in men and materials, and embittered the relations 
between the nationalists and the occupying authorities. 

The occupation of Syria by General Gouraud’s troops and the Iraqi 
revolt marked the end of an era in the relations of the Arab lands of the 
Near East with Great Britain and France. The events which led to the 
downfall of Faysal in particularly humiliating circumstances convinced 
the Arab nationalist leaders that, for the success of their nationalist 
aspirations, an armed conflict between the Arabs and the West would, 
in the long run, become inevitable. 

The situation of Egypt was different from that of the Arab territories 
of the Fertile Crescent. No sooner had Turkey entered the war against 
the Allies in November 1914 than Egypt was declared a British pro- 
tectorate. The proclamation of this protectorate created many problems 
and much discontent among Egyptian nationalists, who considered it 
the extinction of Egypt’s autonomy. No solution short of inde- 
pendence could satisfy them. 

Egyptian nationalism at the end of the First World War, like Lebanese 
nationalism, was stronger than the ties of Arabism with the rest of the 
Arab lands. It is of much interest to note that, when the Arab revolt 
started in 1 91 6, the Egyptian leaders had neither the interest nor the time 
to get involved in it. Nurl al-Sa‘Id, who was then in Cairo, went to 
confer with the distinguished Egyptian nationalist, Sa‘d Zaghlul, before 
proceeding to Mecca to join the revolt. Zaghlul’s observations were to 
the effect that the Arab lands in those days did not form any political or 
sovereign entity which might perish if the revolt failed. They did not 
constitute an independent state, the very existence of which was in 
jeopardy, as was the case with the Ottoman empire. Those who worked 
for the future of the Arabs and who struggled for their independence and 
national sovereignty were pioneers and might even become martyrs. 
But as far as he, Zaghlul, was concerned, he was too busy working for the 
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independence of Egypt. All that he could do was to wish the Sharif 
Husayn and the Arabs every success in their ‘noble endeavours’. 

Two days after the war came to an end, i.e. on 13 November 1918, 
Zaghlul had an interview with Sir Reginald Wingate, the British high 
commissioner in Egypt, and ‘ demanded complete autonomy for Egypt, 
as an ancient and capable race with a glorious past — far more capable of 
conducting a well-ordered government than the Arabs, Syrians and 
Mesopotamians to whom self-determination had so recently been 
promised’. 1 On the same day, the Egyptian prime minister, Rushdi 
Pasha, made it clear to Wingate that it was very necessary that he with 
‘Adli Pasha Yegen, the minister of Education, and a deputation ( 1 Vafd) 
representing the Egyptian nationalists, headed by Zaghlul should 
be invited to London to discuss the Egyptian question. The British 
Foreign Office replied on 27 November that ‘no Nationalists should be 
allowed to leave Egypt’. In the days that followed, political tension and 
agitation began to mount ominously, and by 1920 the nationalists had 
intensified their demands for ‘ complete independence ’ for Egypt. 

Thus, as far as Egypt was concerned, the year 1918 came to an end 
with Great Britain in full control of the country. But dark clouds were 
gathering on the horizon ready for the violent storm which burst during 
the next three years in the form of strikes, demonstrations and a wide- 
spread insurrection. 

Turning to Arabia, where the Arab revolt had started in 1916, we find 
that here, by 1920, the tide of events had gone against King Husayn. He 
had, finally, become so inflexible and uncompromising that British 
support for him had dwindled greatly. When he was proclaimed ‘ king 
of the Arabs’, on 30 October 1916, the Allies refused to recognize him as 
such, and finally accepted the title of king of the Hijaz. In 1919 he came 
into conflict with ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Su‘ud, the recognized Wahhabi leader 
from the House of Su‘ud. In the summer of 1924, a serious attack by the 
Wahhabis on the Hijaz led to the abdication of King Husayn on 5 
October, in favour of his son ‘ Ali. On 1 1 March 1 924, King Husayn had 
been proclaimed caliph while on a visit to ‘Amman in Transjordan. It 
may well be that this event hastened the Wahhabi attacks on him. The 
king withdrew to Jedda then proceeded to ‘Aqaba and, later, in July 
1925, left for Cyprus on board a British destroyer. The Wahhabis 
renewed their attacks and occupied Jedda, Medina and Yanbu‘. ‘All 
abdicated and went into exile to Baghdad, where he died in 1 934. Three 

1 Ronald Wingate, Wingate of the Sudan (London, 195 5), 229. 
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years earlier, in 1931, King Husayn had passed away in ‘Amman at the 
age of seventy-five. He was the last descendant of the Prophet to 
become grand sharif of Mecca, and the first illustrious Arab victim of 
the exigencies of power politics after the First World War. He did not 
know the rules of Western diplomacy, and was militarily and financially 
weak. He played for very high stakes, and lost. But whatever may be 
said of King Husayn, of his shortcomings and limitations, he had, in 
most testing circumstances, the courage of his convictions and a dear 
conscience. He did not compromise and did not falter, but remained, to 
the end, loyal to his principles of the Arab revolt and to his ideal of Arab 
unity. 

Although King Husayn was not destined to rule Arabia, no foreign 
power dominated that country at the end of the war. Eventually, central 
Arabia became an independent kingdom under King ‘Abd al-‘Az!z b. 
Su‘ud, originally the ruler of Najd. In the coastal regions, however, the 
British government had direct or indirect control, through treaty 
relations, over no less than twenty rulers of various principalities and 
shaykhdoms — from Kuwayt, at the tip of the Persian Gulf, to Aden 
Colony and Protectorate, and the island of Perim at the southern entrance 
of the Red Sea, passing by the island of Bahrayn, Qatar, the Trucial 
Coast (known originally as the Pirate Coast), and the sultanate of Masqat 
and ‘Uman. In certain cases, British relations with some of the rulers in 
this area were of long standing, such as with Masqat, whose treaty of 
alliance with Great Britain started in 1798. Various other agreements 
dated from 1820, 1835, 1839 (when Aden was occupied), and thereafter. 
Thus, a ring of British protection and advice given by resident British 
advisers encircled almost the whole of eastern and southern Arabia. 

While speaking about Arabia, perhaps one other Arab country should 
be mentioned here ; a country which remained outside the political and 
social influence of the Western Allies. This was the Yemen. It had 
preserved its own independence and its own way of life. Although it 
remained loyal to the Ottomans during the First World War, and was 
attacked from ‘Asir to the north by Idris! invaders with the support of 
the British in Aden, and although the latter were in turn attacked by the 
Turkish troops in the Yemen, the country, on the whole, was very little 
affected by the war. When the Ottoman empire was defeated and lost 
the war, the Yemen became independent and continued to be ruled by 
the Rassid dynasty of the Zaydi imams. The extreme religious con- 
servatism of the Yemenis, their intrepid valour as fighters and soldiers, 
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as well as the inhospitable deserts, and the formidable mountain fastness 
of the Yemen, kept this country well protected from foreign invaders 
and foreign ideas until the last few years. 

In the light of the foregoing events, the years 1918-20 seem to have 
been crucial in the modern history of the Arabs. They ushered in the 
first phase of Arab struggle with the West for political independence. 
Arab nationalism reached its formative age, became more militant, more 
anti-Western and anti-imperialist. It lived almost exclusively on deep- 
seated suspicion, resentment and hostility towards Anglo-French 
domination in Arab lands, and towards the establishment of the Jewish 
National Home in Palestine. 

Meanwhile, the mandatory powers were, on their part, trying to show 
as much goodwill as was possible and compatible with their own national 
interests. On 1 September 1920, General Gouraud, the French high 
commissioner, proclaimed the birth of the state of Greater Lebanon with 
Beirut as its capital. The Amir Faysal, who had been forced out of Syria, 
was proclaimed king of Iraq on 23 August 1921. However, on 24 July 
1922, the Council of the League of Nations approved the mandate 
system for Syria, Lebanon, and Palestine with Transjordan. 

During the period between the two World Wars, Great Britain, and, 
to a lesser degree, France, tried to regulate their relations with the 
countries under their tutelage by means of various treaties, which slowly 
granted larger measures of self-government, and which helped in laying 
the foundations of indigenous governments in those countries. Thus, 
in the British-dominated areas, Egypt was the first country to become 
formally independent and sovereign by a British declaration on 21 
February 1922 terminating the British protectorate, subject to a number 
of conditions which secured certain rights and responsibilities for the 
British in Egypt. This was followed by the promulgation of a consti- 
tution on 19 April 1923 which made Egypt a constitutional, hereditary 
monarchy under King Fu’ad I. Negotiations continued for several more 
years until a new Anglo-Egyptian treaty was signed in 1936. Though in 
this treaty Britain retained, among other rights she had stipulated in the 
1922 declaration, that of protecting British lines of communication 
through Egypt, and that of defending the country, it was on the whole 
more palatable to the Egyptians. 

During the following years, the British government signed with Iraq 
a number of treaties for close alliance and collaboration. On 10 July 
1924, an Iraqi Constituent Assembly enacted 3. constitution for the 
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kingdom of Iraq in which the latter was declared ‘ a sovereign State, 
independent and free Iraq was the first of the mandated Arab countries 
to become formally independent by being admitted to the League of 
Nations on 3 October 1932, as a result of the support and recom- 
mendation of the British government. Syria and Lebanon under the 
French mandate developed a republican parliamentary form of govern- 
ment. Constitutions were promulgated in both countries — in Lebanon 
on 23 May 1926, and in Syria on 14 May 1930. 

Nevertheless, nationalist leaders in the vast majority of Arabs 
opposed the mandates from the start. To them the mandates 
were simply foreign domination with the ultimate objective of keeping 
the Arabs divided and deprived of genuine and untramelled inde- 
pendence. Consequently, in spite of all the treaties signed and the inde- 
pendence conferred, the resentment of the nationalists increased in a 
climate of mutual suspicion and distrust, and they never abandoned their 
common aim: to eliminate completely Anglo-French domination and 
attain unconditional independence. Strikes, demonstrations and 
agitation followed, in which schoolboys and politically minded uni- 
versity students took a prominent part. It must be said that during this 
period the educated and uneducated youth of the Arab countries, with 
their enthusiasm and idealism, became a fertile soil for political exploita- 
tion and, at times, perhaps without realizing it, the tools of unscrupulous 
extremists and agitators. 

Perhaps the most violent insurrection was the one which broke out in 
J abal al-Duruz in Syria in J uly 1925, and led to serious fighting in which 
several thousand French troops took part. Soon afterwards, disaffection 
and unrest grew also in Damascus, and disorders spread to other towns. 
The French authorities took energetic and drastic military measures to 
check the rebellion and to prevent a general conflagration. For three 
days, certain quarters of Damascus were shelled and bombed. Unfortu- 
nately, much bloodshed and destruction occurred. It was only in June 
1927 that armed rebellion was finally brought to an end. 

In addition to Arab nationalism, which was becoming almost daily a 
more potent force, against the mandatories, there was another force, 
equally if not more potent. This was Islam. It is idle and superficial 
thinking to ignore or to minimize the influence of Islam in politics in the 
Arab lands of the Near East, where Islam is the religion of the great 
majority of their inhabitants. At the beginning of the twentieth century 
of the Christian era, Islam was getting into its fourteenth century. The 
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Arab Muslims were the heirs of a culture and a civilization which were 
deeply rooted in Islam. Islam had glorified the Arabs, not only by its 
moral power, but also by its conquests and military triumphs, and had 
also awakened Arab national consciousness. The Muslim leaders, and 
with them the vast majority of the Muslim Arabs, felt that Western 
domination was not only humiliating to their splendid and glorious past, 
but that its secular and materialistic culture was a threat to the sacred 
religious principles embodied in Islam. Hence, the Arab struggle against 
Great Britain and France was also a revolt against the cultural imperial- 
ism of the West. 

Another factor which tarnished the prestige of the West, and greatly 
encouraged the Arabs in their opposition to the mandatory powers, was 
the spread of communism, and the rise of Hitler and Mussolini in 
Europe. Nazi Germany and Fascist Italy, by their military defiance of 
the West, became very popular in the Near East, and their ideologies 
caught the imagination of the nationalists. Between the two World 
Wars, the Western powers were bullied, vilified and challenged by the 
new dictators in Europe. Following the Arabic proverb, ‘The enemy 
of my enemy is my friend ’, the Arab nationalists felt a secret joy that the 
political superiority of the West, long admitted and grudgingly admired, 
that its military power, long held in awe and terror, seemed neither 
respected nor feared by the European dictators. The spectacle of 
Chamberlain, prime minister of an empire on which the sun never set, 
going with nothing more than an umbrella on pilgrimage to Munich to 
appease an ex-corporal thundering ruin to that empire, of Daladier, 
prime minister of a haughty France which had fought, bled and won, 
with her Allies, the First World War, trotting sheepishly on that same 
journey, was considered a humiliating sign of the decline of the 
imperialist powers. Why could the Arabs not defy the West? Its 
armour was full of holes. 

Needless to say that the Arabs, at this time, received much encourage- 
ment from this new revolutionary Europe, Communist and non- 
Communist alike. Communism began to take root in Arab lands after 
1928. It presented itself as the liberator of the Muslim world from West- 
ern imperialism and the rule of the bourgeoisie in general. Indeed ten 
years earlier, in 191 8, the Union for the Liberation of the East had been 
organized in Moscow. Was it not the Soviet government that had 
revealed to the world for the first time, in 1 9 1 7, the existence of the secret 
arrangements made by the Allies during the war, particularly the Sykes- 
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Picot Agreement, for the partitioning of the Arab lands among them- 
selves ? These documents were made public by orders of Trotsky, as 
commissar for foreign affairs. Their full text was published by Ipvestia 
and Pravda in their issues of 23 November 1917; and the Manchester 
Guardian was the first paper in Great Britain to produce summaries of 
these documents in its issues of 26 and 28 November 1917. The Turks 
also learned through the Bolsheviks about the Sykes-Picot Agreement, 
and they gave it the widest possible publicity in the Arab countries. 

The resentment of the nationalists increased all this time, and led to 
more unrest and agitation in 1 9 3 6, in Iraq, Syria, Lebanon, and Palestine. 
General Bakr Sidqi, supported by young nationalist army officers, 
carried out a successful military coup d’etat in Baghdad on 29 October 
1936. The military dictatorship he established came to an end within 
ten months, but the army’s interference in the government continued in 
the years that followed. The French government entered into prolonged 
negotiations first with a Syrian and then with a Lebanese delegation for 
the purpose of Turning a new page’ of peace and friendship between 
France and the Arab nationalists. The result was a Franco-Syrian treaty 
and a Franco-Lebanese treaty. The first was initialled in September and 
the second in November 1936, both were to last for twenty-five years. 
There were certain difficult and complicated conditions to be fulfilled 
before these treaties were to enter into force. Syria and Lebanon were 
first to be admitted to the League of Nations and, of course, the French, 
Syrian and Lebanese parliaments had to ratify the treaties ; finally, after 
a period of transition which was to last three years, Syria and Lebanon 
were to emerge as fully independent states. Hopes ran high for a little 
while. However, the next blow to nationalist aspirations was the loss 
of the district of Alexandretta which, after Fran co-Turkish negotiations, 
became autonomous as Hatay in 1937, with the consent of the Council of 
the League of Nations, and in 1939 was integrated in Turkey. Moreover, 
after waiting for two years, the French government, under various 
national and international tensions, and especially with the gathering of 
menacing war clouds in Europe, was still hesitating to ratify these 
treaties. 

Great Britain’s troubles in Palestine were not any less than France’s 
tribulations in Syria. The enormous increase of Jewish immigration into 
Palestine between 1933 and 1936 intensified Arab resistance and oppo- 
sition to the Balfour Declaration, and led to disorders, strikes, blood- 
shed, and finally open rebellion from 1936 to 1939. Soon after the 
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outbreak of serious disturbances on 19 April 1936, a Royal Commission 
of enquiry was appointed on 7 August ‘to ascertain the underlying 
causes of the disturbances which broke out in Palestine . . . and whether, 
upon a proper construction of the terms of the Mandate, either the 
Arabs or the Jews have any legitimate grievances. . . ’ On 22 June 1937, 
the commissioners submitted their report, with the conclusion that 
partition was ‘ the only method we are able to propose for dealing with 
the root of the trouble ’ on the basis that ‘ half a loaf is better than no 
bread’. They added in a last paragraph: 

Nor is it only the British people, nor only the nations which conferred the 
Mandate or approved it, who are troubled by what has happened and is 
happening in Palestine. Numberless men and women all over the world 
would feel a sense of deep relief if somehow an end could be put to strife and 
bloodshed in a thrice hallowed land . 1 

But the Woodhead Commission, which was sent out to Palestine in 1 9 3 8 , 
found it impossible to recommend a workable scheme of partition. The 
White Paper of 1939 was one more attempt made by the British govern- 
ment to solve the Palestine problem. The gist of the White Paper was a 
proposal of self-government for an Arab- Jewish Palestinian state at the 
end of ten years. But neither the Zionists nor the Arabs were satisfied: 
the former demanded a higher quota of Jewish immigrants and no 
restriction on the sale of Arab lands to Jews, while the latter demanded a 
stop to all Jewish immigration and all Jewish land purchase. The White 
Paper was condemned by the Zionists, and rejected by the Arabs. A 
major clash between Zionism and Arab nationalism in Palestine was 
avoided only by the great convulsion which burst upon the world in 
September 1939. 

On the eve of the Second World War, Egypt was a constitutional 
monarchy. By the convention of Montreux in 1937 the capitulations 
had been abolished, and in the same year, Egypt had been admitted to the 
League of Nations. Iraq was also a constitutional monarchy and a 
member of the League. And finally, there was the Sa'udi Arabian 
kingdom. Thus, here were three Arab kingdoms and three Arab kings : 
Faruq I in Egypt, Faysal II in Iraq (with th zAmir ‘Abd al-Ilah as regent) 
and ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Su‘ud in Sa'udi Arabia. To all appearances they had 
achieved national sovereignty. Syria and Lebanon too had achieved a 
certain measure of independence through their democratic institutions 
and parliamentary form of government. 

1 Palestine Royal Commission, Report (Cmd. 5479) (London, 1937), 380-97. 
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However, complete political independence was still far from being a 
reality. Moreover, after twenty-one years, Arab unity was further from 
realization than ever before. Cynics and realists pointed out that there 
was more Arab unity under the ‘ yoke ’ of the Ottoman empire, which the 
Arabs had thrown away in order to gain their freedom and independence. 
During the four hundred years of Ottoman rule, an Arab could travel 
from one end of the Near East to the other without having to stop at any 
political frontiers. Only the physical obstacles of geography — deserts 
and mountains mainly— could hinder or retard his movements. 

When the Second World War began in September 1939, the Syrians, 
the Lebanese and the Iraqis had had twenty-one years of experience of 
either British or French administration; the Egyptians, by then, had 
known British rule directly or indirectly for fifty-seven years. These 
were years of trial and tribulation for all concerned. It is true that this 
period of foreign rule imposed upon the Arabs by military conquest and 
victory was unpopular, but it is untrue to say that there was no co- 
operation whatsoever with the representatives of Great Britain and 
France in this region. There were those who by education, temperament 
and political inclination, admired the Western institutions of democracy, 
Western culture, and Western ways of life. They were a minority, but 
some of them were influential and helpful to the mandatory powers. At 
the same time, the struggle for political independence consolidated 
regional and territorial nationalism in the mandated territories. Thus, 
while the ideal of Arab unity was maintained, a strong attachment 
developed in every newly born country to the preservation of its inde- 
pendence. 

It would also be unjust to ignore the benefits that the mandates 
bestowed, and to lay the blame for all disillusionments, frustrations and, 
at times, even bloodshed, at the door of the ‘Allied and Victorious 
Powers It is, of course, undeniable that these powers had their national 
interests to safeguard, and their political prestige to maintain, that their 
minds were still engrossed in the patterns of international politics which 
had characterized the European diplomacy of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. But there is no evidence that the Allies were 
devoid of good intentions, that they desired to create political, economic 
and social evils to retard the progress of the inhabitants in their mandated 
territories. They believed that their victory in the Near East had insured 
‘the complete and final emancipation of all those peoples so long 
oppressed by the Turks ’. They equally believed that, being themselves 
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highly civilized states, their guidance and tutelage would be necessary to 
make it possible for those people to progress from a medieval to a 
modern society. France believed in her mission civilisatrice , and Great 
Britain in the superiority of her system of ‘ order and good government 
An unbiased student of the mandate period must admit that much 
progress took place in Arab lands during that time. There were great 
improvements in the systems of communication and transport. Tele- 
phone and telegraph lines were multiplied. Cars and aeroplanes 
immensely reduced travelling-time between the Arab countries. Large 
numbers of roads were newly built, widened or asphalted. New schools 
and hospitals were opened. In the economic field, trade with foreign 
countries expanded, and new industries sprang up. The basis of a 
modern administration, and of a system of public finance and taxation, 
was laid; the judicial system was reorganized, civil courts with modern 
codes of law were introduced, and security services established law and 
order throughout the land. Above all, democratic institutions were 
established for the growth of self-government based on principles of 
individual liberty and individual equality before the law without distinc- 
tion as to race, language or religion. 

However, what was important to the extreme nationalists was the fact 
that foreign domination was still over their lands, and that Arab leaders 
had no direct authority in their own countries. It seemed as if they were 
still where they were almost a quarter of a century earlier. 

But the extraordinary events which took place during and after the 
Second World War did not keep the Arabs in the same place. The Arab 
lands found themselves directly involved in the war after the collapse of 
France in 1940. In June 1940 the French authorities in the Levant threw 
their weight on the side of the Vichy government in France, with the 
result that British and Gaullist Free French forces, operating from 
Palestine, attacked and defeated the Vichy forces in Syria and Lebanon in 
July 1941. 

Another theatre of war, for a short time, was Iraq. Following Rashid 
‘All al-Gaylani’s rebellion in 1941, supported by the army and by 
German arms and aircraft, British and Indian troops defeated the Iraqi 
army. Rashid ‘Ali and his ministers left the country. Once more Iraq 
returned to the fold, under the premiership of Nuri Pasha al-Sa‘id. 

In Syria and Lebanon, General Catroux was appointed by General de 
Gaulle, chief of the Free French, as delegate-general of Free France in the 
Levant. On 8 June 1941, the day on which Free French troops and 
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Imperial forces entered Syria and Lebanon, General Catroux said in a 
declaration on behalf of General de Gaulle that he was putting an end to 
the mandatory regime, and proclaiming the Syrians and the Lebanese 
to be free and independent. On the same day, in another declaration, the 
British ambassador in Cairo, Sir Miles Lampson, said, ‘I am authorised 
by His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom to declare that 
they support and associate themselves with the assurance of inde- 
pendence given by General Catroux on behalf of General de Gaulle to 
Syria and the Lebanon.’ 1 

Llaving checked the establishment of a German bridge-head in 
Syria, Lebanon and Iraq, the Allies won another victory over the Axis, 
this time on Egyptian soil, when the Afrika Corps, commanded by 
Field-Marshal Rommel, was finally and decisively defeated by the 
Eighth Army under General Montgomery at al-‘Alamayn on 2 Novem- 
ber 1942. A few days later, the Anglo-American Expeditionary Force 
landed in North Africa under General Eisenhower, and put an end to any 
Axis threat to Africa and the Near East. 

But the Allies had not ended their long-standing problem of giving full 
independence to the areas still under their control. Nationalist fronts 
were being consolidated in Syria, Lebanon and Egypt. In Lebanon, 
where Christian, Muslim and Druze communities had lived side by side 
for centuries, it was more necessary than ever before that good relations 
should exist among them, so that they might be able to stand by them- 
selves in a free and independent state. Consequently, the National Pact 
was born in September 1943. This pact was not a written, signed and 
sealed contract. It was a ‘gentleman’s agreement’ between the 
Christian and Muslim leaders to live in a united and independent 
Lebanon without allowing any outside influences, whether from the 
West or from the East, to interfere with that unity and independence. 
The pact became one of the corner-stones of Lebanese political inde- 
pendence and territorial integrity. 

Soon elections were held in Lebanon for a Chamber of Deputies, and 
on 21 September Bishara al-Khuri was elected president of the republic. 
He, in turn, appointed as prime minister Riyad al-Sulh of a well-known 
Sunni family. Elections were also held in Syria during the same year 
and Shukri al-Quwatll became president of the republic. Both govern- 
ments wanted now to delete from their constitutions those articles 

1 Syria No. i (7945)/ Statements of policy. . .in respect of Syria and the Lebanon, 8 June- 9 
September 1941 (Cmd. 6600) (London, 1945). 
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conceding attributes of sovereignty to the mandatory. A Free French 
Committee of National Liberation sitting in Algiers under the presidency 
of General de Gaulle refused to recognize the validity of any unilateral 
amendment of the Lebanese constitution. When the Lebanese parlia- 
ment went ahead with the constitutional amendments, Jean Helleu, the 
French delegate-general in the Levant states, had the president of the 
republic and most members of his cabinet arrested at 4.00 a.m. on 1 1 
November 1943. Strikes, demonstrations and riots in Beirut and other 
Lebanese towns were followed by a British ultimatum to General 
Catroux, supported by the United States government. The president 
and Lebanese ministers were set free on 22 November — a day which 
continues to be celebrated as Independence Day. 

Further tensions in Lebanon, and two serious crises which developed 
in Syria in 1944 and 1945, led the nationalists to press more vehemently 
their demand for complete independence, until finally the withdrawal of 
all foreign troops and the end of foreign occupation took place in Syria 
on 1 7 April 1 946, and in Lebanon on 3 1 December of the same year. It 
was also during 1946, on 22 March, that independence was granted to 
Transjordan. Two months later, the Amir ‘Abd Allah was proclaimed 
king, and two years later the Hashimite Kingdom of Jordan was born. 

With the tide of the Second World War receding from the Arab lands, 
the tide of Western domination had also ebbed. Two World Wars and 
over a quarter of a century of Arab- Western relations had produced 
numerous and painful lessons for anyone who wanted to learn. One 
thing was very clear indeed : Arab nationalism and Arab unity could no 
longer be ignored. Hence it was that less than two months before the 
end of the war, on 22 March 1945 , the Arab League was born. The Arab 
League not only confirmed and respected the independence and 
sovereignty of its member states but it also laid down the foundations 
of an Arab federation, in which the Arabs could develop and strengthen 
to the utmost their political, economic and cultural ties without inter- 
fering in one another’s system of government. The precursor of the 
Arab League was Anthony Eden’s statement in the Mansion House on 
29 May 1941, in which he said, 

The Arab world has made great strides since the settlement reached at the 
end of the last War, and many Arab thinkers desire for the Arab peoples a 
greater degree of unity than they now enjoy. In reaching out towards this 
unity they hope for our support. No such appeal from our friends should go 
unanswered. It seems to me both natural and right that the cultural and 
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economic ties between the Arab countries, and the political ties too, should be 
strengthened. His Majesty’s Government for their part will give their full 
support to any scheme that commands general approval. 1 

Between the end of the Second World War and the present day, five 
new factors have produced the greatest impact on the internal con- 
ditions of the Arab countries and their external relations with the West : 
Arab oil production, the birth of Israel, the entry of the United States 
and of the U.S.S.R. into the political and economic arena of the Near 
East, and the Egyptian revolution of 1952. No event, whether minor or 
major, which has happened in any corner of the Arab lands since 1945 
can be divorced from the direct or indirect influence of either one, or a 
combination, of these factors. 

Much has been written, and numerous statistics compiled, on the oil 
reserves and oil industry of the Arab countries. The ever-expanding oil 
operations of American oil companies in the Arabian peninsula since 
1933 has resulted in the discovery of new oil-fields, the building of new 
refineries, and the laying of pipelines from the Persian Gulf to the 
Mediterranean. Oil revenues have brought fabulous wealth to the 
governments of Sa‘udi Arabia, Kuwayt and Iraq, and have provided 
them with a golden opportunity, unprecedented in their history, to 
develop their resources, raise the standard of living of their peoples and 
give financial aid, in the form of loans, to other Arab countries with no 
oil income. At the same time, the oil of the Arab lands is a great source of 
income to the foreign oil companies, and is of major importance to the 
economy and industrial life of western Europe. The safeguarding of 
these oil interests thus became interwoven with Western politics in the 
Near East. 

The Arab leaders were determined, however, to put an end after 
the Second World War to all forms of Western domination. They would 
deal with the West only on equal terms. Hence the Arab reaction during 
this period was violent ; first, though unsuccessfully, against the Zionists 
in Palestine in the war of 1948 on the termination of the British mandate 
on 15 May; secondly, in a series of political assassinations and military 
upheavals, overthrowing the previously established Arab governments 
and Arab dynasties, which were considered to be either pro-Western or 
old-fashioned and reactionary. The immediate consequences of the 
Arab-Zionist war were the consolidation of the state of Israel which was 
proclaimed in May 1948, and recognized immediately by the U.S.A. and 
1 G. Kirk, The Middle East in the War (2nd edn.) (London, 1953), 3 34. 
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the U.S.S.R. ; the presence of over a million Palestinian refugees in the 
neighbouring Arab countries — more than half of them in Jordan; 
and intense bitterness and lack of confidence in Arab- Western relations. 

(b) ARAB NATIONALISM 

The first obstacle to the understanding of Arab ‘nationalism’ by a 
non- Arab and a non-Muslim is that of language. There is no word, no 
expression in the English language that could convey the exact meaning 
and, particularly, the exact concept of al-uriiba, al-umma al-‘arabiyya and 
al-qawmiyya al-arabiyya loosely translated in English as ‘Arabism’, the 
‘Arab nation’ and ‘Arab nationalism’, respectively. Indeed, the term 
‘Arab ’ has a much wider meaning today than it had at the beginning of 
the twentieth century. A ‘pure’ Arab was then considered to be a 
bedouin or nomad of Arabia. He was traditionally and popularly 
associated with the Arab symbols of a kufiyya and an ‘ iqal for his headwear, 
a loose flowing gown, a curved dagger, a black tent, a camel, occasionally 
a palm-tree, and he was always surrounded by an interminable desert of 
sand dunes. Today, the word ‘Arab’ has a much more inclusive signi- 
ficance, and applies to all the Arabic-speaking (and generally Muslim) 
inhabitants of the Middle East, whether riding on a camel and living in a 
tent, or owning a chauffeur-driven car and living in an air-conditioned 
and centrally-heated villa in one of the capitals of the Arab countries. 

In addition to the language obstacle, there is a further difficulty which 
lies in the fact that many writers on ‘Arab nationalism’ are either 
Westerners with their own Western concept of nationalism, or are from 
among the non-Muslim Near Eastern intelligentsia, with a western 
education and a western secular view of nationalism. The latter have 
tried to draw their own image of ‘Arab nationalism’ either out of 
ignorance or wishful thinking. They find it more convenient and 
comfortable to live in a make-believe world of their own, than to face the 
reality of the Muslim world, on the margin of which they themselves 
happen to be. Hence, all the confusion and ambiguity in the use of such 
terms in English as ‘Arabism ’, the ‘Arab nation ’ and ‘Arab nationalism ’, 
leading to much misunderstanding and misinterpretation of their original 
Arabic meaning. 

Arabism — the nearest equivalent to al-uriiba — signifying the sum total 
of the ethnic, linguistic, social and cultural characteristics which distin- 
guish an Arab from a non-Arab, is as old as the Arabs. It certainly 
existed before the birth of Islam in the Arabian peninsula, because there 
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were Arabs before there was Islam. As to the concept of al-umma 
al-arabiyya, i.e. of an Arab ‘nation’, embodying the religious, social and 
political unity of the Arabic-speaking peoples, this concept is inseparable 
from the rise of Islam and the islamization of the Arabs. Al-uriiba was, 
naturally, the bedrock upon which the notion of al-umma was built. 

There remains the modern idea of al-qawmiyya al-arabiyya, generally 
rendered in English as ‘Arab nationalism Actually, the word ‘ national- 
ism’ is not equivalent to the Arabic al-qawmiyya; indeed, the latter, 
derived from qawm, is a newcomer to Arabic political terminology. The 
Arabic word qawm refers to ‘ a number of people ’ specially to ‘ a number 
of men ’, particularly those men who have achieved ‘ great and important 
things ’. The Qur’an speaks of qawm Nub, ‘ the people of Noah ’, and of 
qawm Musa, ‘ the people of Moses ’, and the word is similarly used in 
other passages. Before the twentieth century, the word qawm had no 
political or patriotic connotation, but as used during the last two decades, 
it has come to denote all the Arabic-speaking or Arab peoples, disregard- 
ing, in principle, the geographical and political boundary lines which 
separate the Arab states. Thus, the term al-qawmiyya al-arabiyya stands, 
today, not only for Arab ‘nationalism’ but also for Arab unity, and 
should not be confused with the idea of patriotism ( al-wataniyya ), i.e. the 
love of one’s fatherland or place of habitation. 

What, then, is the origin of Arab nationalism and what evolutionary 
process has it followed ? To begin with, Arab nationalism is inconceiv- 
able without Arabism. When the Arabs embraced Islam in the seventh 
century of the Christian era, they became even more conscious of their 
Arabism. Indeed, Islam itself, although a universal religion which 
addresses itself to all mankind, was revealed by an Arab Prophet, in the 
Arabic language, in Arabia. We read in the Qur’an: ‘A Messenger has 
now come to you from among yourselves.’ It was the Muslim Arabs of 
Arabia whom the Prophet glorified in these words: ‘Ye are the best 
umma that hath been raised up unto mankind.’ There was no place in 
the universal, all-embracing Faith of Islam for kinship and tribal ties 
existing among the Arabs in pagan days, or for any colour-bars and 
geographical boundaries separating its adherents. As far as the Arabs 
were concerned, they were to be united into one great community, 
which was the umma of Islam. ‘Verily, you are of one umma and I your 
Lord: Therefore, worship me’, and ‘Verily, the believers are brethren’. 
Thus, Islam gave the Arabs a special consciousness of their identity and a 
sense of pride and superiority in their ‘uriiba. Consequently, in the case of 
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the Arabs who became Muslims, Islam and the Arabic language became 
the two prime movers of their national unity and polidcal sovereignty. 
The birth of modern Arab nationalism, or al-qawmiyya al-arabiyya, is, 
however, a very recent event. It is closely associated with the decline 
and fall of the Ottoman empire, and with Arab aspirations to political 
independence and unity. 

The Turks and the Muslim Arabs lived side by side for four hundred 
years in a non-national Ottoman empire as members of one great 
Muslim community, united by their Faith and their allegiance to a 
Muslim sovereign who was sultan and caliph at the same time. But, 
towards the end of the nineteenth century and the beginning of the 
twentieth, the reign of Sultan ‘Abd ul-Hamld II and, subsequently, the 
government of the Young Turks, led to increased discontent and 
rebelliousness in the Arab provinces of the Ottoman empire. The rule of 
‘Abd ul-Hamld was disastrous for the survival of his multi-racial and 
multi-national empire. Despotism, corruption, injustice, and an army of 
spies intensified the disaffection of the Turks and the Arabs alike towards 
Turkish misgovernment. Forced at the beginning of his reign into 
accepting Midhat Pasha’s reforms, and particularly his Constitution of 
1 876, ‘Abd iil-Hamld acted for a while as a constitutional monarch. The 
first Ottoman Parliament met on 18 March 1877. But on 14 February 
1878, the Parliament was dissolved sine die and the constitution sus- 
pended by the sultan’s command. As for the deputies, the more enlight- 
ened and outspoken in their criticism were ordered to leave 
Constantinople. Among them were a number of prominent Arab 
representatives. 

‘Abd ul-Hamid’s next attempt to win over his discontented subjects 
was through the ingenious device of pan-Islam. The dream of uniting 
the Muslim world and rebuilding the Muslim empire had been very 
close to the hearts of many Muslim leaders. The sultan was persuaded by 
some of his very close associates to utilize his position as caliph and as the 
champion of Islam for politically strengthening and preserving his 
throne. He was led to believe that if he put himself at the head of the 
Muslims as the protector of those who were living under Christian 
governments, particularly under Britain and France in Asia and Africa, 
the Sunni Muslims, Arabs and non-Arabs, would rally round the Otto- 
man caliphate and give it their full allegiance. The Hijaz Railway which 
was built with monetary contributions from Muslims throughout the 
world, was not only of great strategic value for the quick transport of 
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troops to troublesome areas in Arabia, but it was, undoubtedly, a 
demonstration of the pan-Islamic policy of ‘Abd ul-Hamid. Never- 
theless, this policy did not affect the Arab and Turkish demands for 
reforms, as the internal situation continued to deteriorate with alarming 
speed. 

Meanwhile, ‘Abd iil-Hamid’s iron hand and oppressive measures led 
to the rise of secret revolutionary societies with the object of over- 
throwing his regime and restoring Midhat Pasha’s Constitution of 1876. 
The secret societies were driven underground, or beyond the boundaries 
of the empire, particularly to Geneva, Paris, London, Brussels, and (after 
the British occupation of Egypt in 1 882) to Cairo. Many of their mem- 
bers belonged to the main body of the Young Turks and to the latter’s 
Committee of Union and Progress. The anti-Hamidian journals, 
pamphlets and leaflets which were printed in Europe and clandestinely 
introduced into the Ottoman empire, greatly frightened the sultan. 
During this time, no conscious Arab national movement had yet 
developed in the Arabic-speaking provinces of the empire to replace the 
loyalty of the vast majority of the Muslims to the sultanate and the 
caliphate. Most of the reformers were apostles of pan-Islam. The 
best known among them, Jamal al-DIn al- Afghani, Shaykh Muhammad 
‘Abduh, ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Kawakibi and Muhammad Rashid Rida, 
sought to cleanse and to strengthen the Ottoman empire by a return to 
the purity of Islam and Muslim institutions, for the defence of the 
Muslim peoples against the encroachments of the West. But, here and 
there, during the second half of the nineteenth century, principally in 
Damascus, Beirut and Cairo, there were small groups of Arab patriots 
who preached hubb al-watan — love of one’s birthplace. Butrus al-Bustani 
in Beirut, Shaykh Rifa‘a Rafi‘ al-Tahtawi, ‘Urabi Pasha and Mustafa 
Kamil in Egypt — to mention only a few well-known names — were 
among these early patriots ; but their patriotic movements did not seek 
the secularization of the Muslim institutions of the Ottoman empire, or 
the unification of the Arab countries against the Turks. Indeed, 
Egyptian patriotism was, after 1882, more anti-British than anti-Turk. 

During the latter part of the nineteenth century, and particularly in the 
vilayets of Damascus and Beirut, the anti-Turkish struggle emphasized 
Arabism and Arab unity rather than local patriotism. Hence Arab 
nationalism became a secret and revolutionary movement. Actually 
there is a remarkable indication of the possible existence of a nationalist 
sentiment for Arab independence, at an earlier date. On 31 July 1858, 
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the British consul-general, I. H. Skene, reported from Aleppo on ‘ the 
hatred felt by the Arab population of this part of Syria for Turkish 
troops and officials in general . . . and he concludes with the extraordin- 
ary remark that ‘it would also appear that the Mussulman population of 
Northern Syria harbours hopes of a separation from the Ottoman Empire 
and the formation of a new Arabian State under the sovereignty of the 
Shereefs of Mecca . . . n But most of the Arab nationalist activities were 
born after 1878, particularly after the Russo-Turkish war and the dissolu- 
tion of the Ottoman Parliament. The despatches of the British and 
French consuls from Beirut and Damascus to their respective embassies 
in Constantinople contain several reports on the growth of Arab national 
sentiment against Turkish despotism and misgovernment. 

The French consul, Delaporte, wrote from Beirut on 9 October 1879 
about the possible existence of an Arab conspiracy with ramifications in 
Aleppo, Mosul, Baghdad, Mecca and Medina, and the intention of form- 
ing an Arab kingdom (‘ un royaume arabe ’) at the head of which there 
would be an Arab ruler. The consul was not in a position to confirm this 
rumour but he added that the Ottoman empire was in such a state of 
disorganization and anarchy that the realization of such a scheme was 
neither improbable nor impossible. 2 About a year later, on 28 June 1880, 
the British acting consul-general in Beirut, John Dickson, considered it 
important enough to inform by telegraph the British ambassador, 
G. T. Goschen, in Constantinople, that ‘revolutionary placards’ had 
appeared in that town. The telegram was followed by his despatch of 
3 July 1 880, 3 in which he wrote that such placards had recently appeared 
several times in Beirut, ‘calling upon the people to revolt against the 
Turks’, and he enclosed two placards — an original and a copy. The 
despatch contains various theories as to the origin of these placards, one 
of them being that they may have emanated from a ‘secret society’. 
Indeed there was a revolutionary society in Beirut, and its existence was 
one of the best kept secrets of the time. Many of its members belonged to 
the young Christian elite of Lebanon, some of whom had studied at the 
Syrian Protestant College (now the American University of Beirut). The 
last surviving member of that elite, the late Faris Nimr Pasha (who was 
for many years the owner and editor of the well-known Egyptian news- 
paper, al-Muqattam ) told the writer that this society was responsible for 

1 F.O. 78/1389 — Turkey — Despatch No. 33 of 7 August 1858, enclosing copy of Skene’s 
despatch No. 20 of 31 July 1858. 

J France, Ministry of Foreign Affairs — Turkey — vol. 22, 1879, Despatch No. 19. 

* F.O. 195/1306 — Turkey — 1880, vol. II, Despatch No. 47. 
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issuing the anonymous placards and that many of them were in his 
handwriting, including the one enclosed in the above-mentioned 
despatch. 

More placards continued to appear towards the end of 1880 in Syria 
where ‘a certain amount of discontent manifests itself amongst a class 
of persons connected probably with some secret society’. 1 Even in 
far-away Baghdad, revolutionary leaflets apparently printed in London 
appeared, entreating the Arabs and ‘the Christians of Syria’ to unite 
and emancipate the ‘Arab urnma ’ from its enslavement by the Turks. 2 

These anti-Turkish sentiments soon received a powerful stimulus 
from the revolt of ‘UrabI Pasha in Egypt, and the subsequent British 
occupation of that country in 1 8 8 2 . ‘UrabI was regarded as a champion of 
Islam and of Arabism. On 14 July 1882, the vice-consul, John Dickson, 
wrote from Damascus to the Earl of Dufferin, British ambassador in 
Constantinople 3 : ‘. . .There is no doubt, however, that among a few 
persons, especially Moslems, there has been a tendency to adopt the 
ideas of the National Party in Egypt 4 ... It is certain that the object of the 
Authorities in Syria is to crush out, at once, any patriotic sentiments 
that might exist amongst the people . . . ’ About two months later, on 23 
September, John Dickson reported again from Damascus that ‘UrabI 
Pasha ‘has always had on his side the sympathies of the whole Mussul- 
man sect and by some has been even looked upon as a prophet almost 
equal to Mohamet...’ 5 On that same day, the British consul in 
Jerusalem, N. T. Moore, stated in a despatch to the Earl of Dufferin 
that ‘it is quite certain that the native Moslems profoundly sympathised 
with Arabi both as a Mohamedan . . . and more especially, as the cham- 
pion of the Arab Mussulman race, upon whose success they based 
possibilities affecting the future of their race other than the mere 
repelling of the invasion of Egypt.’ 6 

Two years later, the rebellion of the Mahdi in the Sudan stirred up, 
again, not only anti-British but also anti-Turkish feelings. On 19 April 
1884, John Dickson’s despatch to the Earl of Dufferin contained the 
following statement: 

With regard to the state of feeling amongst the Mussulman population in 
consequence of recent affairs in Egypt and the British expedition to Eastern 

1 F.O. 195/1568 — Turkey — 1881, vol. II, Despatch No. 1 of Beyrout, 5 January 1881. 

1 F.O. 196/1370 — Turkey — 1881, vol. I, Despatch No. 21 of Baghdad, 20 May 1881. 

* F.O. 195/1412 — -Turkey — 1882, Despatch No. 3. 

4 A reference, undoubtedly, to al-Hi^b al-watani formed by a group of Egyptians in 1879. 

4 F.O. 195/1412 — Turkey — Despatch No. 10. 4 Ibid., Despatch No. 7. 
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Soudan, I have the honour to report that, as far as I am able to gather, from 
my own observations and from inquiries I have made of persons generally well 
informed, there has been almost entire sympathy with the Mahdi . . . and it is 
undoubtedly a fact that the Mahdi has been considered by the Arab race in 
Syria as not only the champion of the Mohammedan religion but as an 
opponent of the Turkish Government ... 1 

But these early rumblings against Turkish misgovernment should not 
be interpreted as widespread and organized attempts ( on the part of the 
Muslim Arabs to break away from the Ottoman empire and establish an 
independent Arab state based on Arab nationalist aspirations. Dickson 
ended his despatch of 3 July 1880 by saying that the placards had 
produced ‘very little effect’ on the minds of the people. ‘However,’ he 
added, ‘they may be taken as an indication of the times, and that the 
Moslem as well as the Christian has at last begun to raise his cry against 
Turkish misrule.’ Thus, it is an error to consider any Arab who came out 
openly against the Ottoman sultan and the Turkish government to have 
been an Arab nationalist. It is equally wrong to conclude that an Arab 
who wanted to preserve the Ottoman sultanate and caliphate was not a 
nationalist. 

When the Young Turks came to power ini9o8,theypromisedequality 
to all Ottoman subjects, without distinction of religion or race. But 
they soon realized that the political ideals of the non-T urkish nationalities 
— Arabs, Armenians, Greeks and Slavs — were not compatible with a 
centralized Ottoman state. They even fell back, for a time, on the pan- 
Islam of Sultan ‘ Abd iil-Hamld. This policy, also, was doomed to failure : 
it was too visionary and unpractical. Moreover, many Turks and Arabs 
doubted the religious sincerity of the Young Turk Committee of Union 
and Progress. The only alternative for the Young Turks was to rely on 
the Turkish element in what remained of their empire, to stir the Turks 
to a national regeneration, and to seek the eventual unification of all 
Turkish-speaking peoples, to fulfill their new ideal of pan-Turan. 

As a result of the turcification programme of the Young Turks based 
on Turkish nationalism, the Arabs’ pride in their race, religion and lan- 
guage spurred them to assert their Arabism. Moreover, the increasing 
impact of Western education and Western political ideas of independence 
and nationalism, coming mainly from French and British sources, and the 
revival of interest in the study of the Arabic language and literature, 
particularly in Lebanon, led the Arab leaders to carry their objective of 

1 F.O. 195/1480 — Turkey — Despatch No. 16. 
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independence a great step forward. Thus, it was the national and racial 
policies of the Young Turks which, eventually, intensified the Arabs’ 
desire for political independence and national unity. A number of Arab 
secret societies and political parties were formed to defend the Arab 
cause, to protect Arab rights, and, finally, to obtain complete autonomy 
for the Arab provinces of the Ottoman empire. Well-known among 
these organizations were al-Muntada al-Adabi (‘The Literary Club’), 
al-Ahdip The Covenant’), al-Fatat (‘The Young Arab Society’) and Ht\b 
al-Lamarka^iyja (‘The Decentralization Party’). But it can safely be 
asserted that until the eve of the First World War (and with the excep- 
tion of the Maronites of Mount Lebanon, the Wahhabis and, in general, 
the Arab tribes of Arabia), the majority of the Muslim Arab leaders had 
no intention of destroying the Ottoman empire, ‘the only powerful 
Islamic Empire that remained’. Their aims and aspirations were 
expressed in the resolutions passed by the First Arab Congress ( al - 
Mu' tamar al-‘ Arabt al- Awwal) which was held in Paris under the auspices 
of al-Fatat and Hfb al-Fdmarka^iyya , from 18 to 23 June 1913. They 
were summed up in the following words of Iskandar ‘Ammun, the 
vice-president of the Decentralization Party : 

The Arab umma does not want to separate itself from the Ottoman Empire . . , 
All that it desires is to replace the present form of government by one more 
compatible with the needs of all the diverse elements which compose that 
Empire, in such wise that the inhabitants of any province (vilayet) will have the 
final word in the internal administration of their own affairs . . .We desire an 
Ottoman government, neither Turkish nor Arab, a government in which all 
the Ottomans have equal rights and equal obligations, so that no party or 
group may deprive any other party or group of any of its rights, or usurp them 
for reasons of either race or religion, be it Arab, Turk, Armenian, Kurd, 
Muslim, Christian, Jew or Druze. 1 

When the Ottoman empire entered the First World War in 1914, many 
of the Arab leaders, after much hesitation, found it imperative for the 
Arabs to think in terms of complete separation from that empire and the 
establishment of their independence. The despotic policy of Jemal 
Pasha, commander-in-chief of the Fourth Army in Syria, during the war, 
widened still further the gap between the Arabs and the Turks. Finally, the 
promises of theAllies to liberate the Arabs from the Turks and help them 
to determine their own future, encouraged the Arab Revolt which started 
in Mecca on 10 June 1916, under the leadership of the Sharif Husayn. 

1 See al-Lajnat al-Ulyd li-Hi^b al- L Jmarka^iyya , Al-Mu tamar al- Arabi al-Avwal (Cairo, 
1913), 103-4; 132-4. 
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The Sykes-Picot Agreement of 16 May 1916 and the mandate system 
which was approved by the Allied Supreme Council on 20 April 1920 
for the former Arab provinces of the Ottoman empire, ushered in the 
next stage of the evolution of Arab nationalism between the two World 
Wars. The presence of the mandatory powers as foreign rulers and 
imperialists intensified the struggle for political independence, and 
consolidated Arab opposition to the West. In particular, the successful 
Turkish revolution led by Mustafa Kemal Pasha (Atatiirk) and his estab- 
lishment of a modern Turkish state, had a profound influence on 
Arab nationalist leaders. 

The Arab struggle for independence continued during the Second 
World War. By the end of that war, all the Arab countries of the Near 
East had obtained their political independence and sovereignty. But at 
the same time, regional nationalism in the various Arab states was 
inevitably accentuated and consolidated with a distinctness and parti- 
cularism of its own. Although in the Arab lands which were pre- 
ponderantly Muslim, religion and the Arabic language remained, 
potentially, the most important factors of unity, various divisive forces 
based on social, economic and individualistic factors, dynastic rivalries 
and the struggle for power made the Arab states cling jealously to their 
political boundaries and separate political existences. Indeed, a new 
Arab state was created recently and recognized by all the other 
Arab countries: Kuwayt became a fully independent state in June 
1 961. 

Nevertheless, the ideal of Arab unity, based on al-qawmiyya al-arabiyya 
and on the oneness of the Arab umma continued to be the major goal of 
the new leaders of Arab nationalism during the second half of the 
twentieth century. From a small elite of literary men, students and middle- 
class intellectuals, often working in secret and with little following, the 
new nationalist leadership had now moved to a much larger group of 
the military, professional and proletarian classes — soldiers, lawyers, 
doctors, teachers, journalists, government officials and an increasingly 
vast number of students, backed and supported by the masses. 

It is worth noting that several projects for Arab unification had 
already been put forward by a number of Arab leaders. When the Arab 
Revolt of 1916 started, the Sharif Husayn envisaged the establishment of 
an all-embracing sovereign Arab kingdom arising out of the dissolution 
of the Ottoman Empire. In a memorandum submitted to the Peace 
Conference on 1 January 1919, the Amir Faysal wrote: 
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The country from a line Alexandretta-Persia southward to the Indian Ocean 
is inhabited by ‘Arabs’ — by which we mean people of closely related Semitic 
stocks, all speaking the one language, Arabic . . . The aim of the Arab national- 
ist movements ... is to unite the Arabs eventually into one nation . . . We 
believe that our ideal of Arab unity in Asia is justified beyond needs of 
argument ... 1 

In an eleventh-hour attempt to foil the Sykes-Picot Agreement and 
reject the claim of the Zionists to a National Home in Palestine, the 
General Syrian Congress in Damascus proclaimed Faysal, on 8 March 
1920, as king of the ‘United Kingdom of Syria’, i.e. of Syria, Lebanon 
and Palestine. About four months later, the French occupied Syria, and 
Faysal was forced to move out of Damascus. After 1921, with Faysal 
as king of Iraq and his brother, ‘Abd Allah as amir of Transjordan, 
Baghdad and ‘Amman became the two focal centres of Arab unification. 
Two major schemes embodying the concept of Arab unity were submit- 
ted to the British government; one in 1941 by the Amir ‘Abd Allah, and 
the other in 1 943 by Nuri Pasha al-Sa‘Id. The amir pressed with untiring 
zeal for the establishment of a Great Syrian state, which was to include 
Syria, Lebanon, Palestine and Transjordan. 2 Nuri Pasha, at the request 
of Richard Casey (subsequently Lord Casey), British minister of state for 
Middle East affairs, worked out a Fertile Crescent plan which 
advocated the union of Syria, Lebanon and Transjordan, while recogniz- 
ing the ‘special position’ of the Maronites of Lebanon. 3 The Fertile 
Crescent countries were to be joined immediately by Iraq, and to form 
an Arab League. Both projects, viewed in the light of the circumstances 
of the day, were very unpractical and failed to be realized. 

For some time, it was believed that the Arab League formed in 1945 
was a major step towards the establishment of a federation of the Arab 
countries. But soon after 1952, Egypt moved, full steam ahead, into the 
sphere of Arab nationalism and Arab unity. On 1 February 1958, the 
birth of the United Arab Republic, formed by the union of Egypt and 
Syria, was proclaimed in Cairo. This was followed, almost immediately, 
on 14 February, by a union between the kingdoms of Iraq and Jordan. 
This latter union was soon brought to an end by the Iraqi coup d'itat of 
14 July 1958, and Syria severed its ties with Egypt in September 1961. 

1 David Hunter Miller, My Diary at the Conference of Paris, 1918-1919, IV (New York, 
i 9 2 4 ), 2 97 - 

1 See Government of Transjordan, The Jordan White Book on Greater Syria (‘Amman, 1947), 
1 9 _2 5 - 

a General Nuri al-Sa‘id, Arab Independence and Unity (Baghdad Government Press, 1943), 
1 1-12. 
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But Egypt (which retained the name of the United Arab Republic) 
remained the rallying point of Arab unification. 

The Arab nationalists believe today that it is through Arab unity that 
Arab independence can best be defended, and an Arab victory over 
Israel and imperialism can best be ensured. One of the major aims of the 
Arab unity movement is to gain more military, political and economic 
power to defend the territorial integrity, and preserve the political 
sovereignty, of the Arab lands. Hence, al-qawmiyya al- arabiyya becomes 
a protective armour, an instrument of resistance to the West, the major 
weapon in the Arab struggle against the imperialists, and a movement of 
emancipation from the political, social and religious evils of the past. 

Meanwhile, the tensions, the conflicts, and the pressures, both internal 
and external, in the struggle for unification and for the leadership of the 
Arab world, have led to several military, political and economic up- 
heavals since the end of the Second World War, overthrowing several 
regimes and dynasties. As a result, revolution and socialism have 
become closely associated with al-qawmiyya al-' arabiyya and its new motto 
of ‘Unity, Freedom and Socialism’. 

The unity of the Arabs in the past was part of a larger Muslim spiritual 
unity, and led to the establishment of a theocratic Muslim empire. It was 
Islam that gave the Arabs their spiritual and political unity and their 
place in history. Will the final stage in the evolution of al-qawmiyya 
al- arabiyya be Arab unity on the principles of arabism and secularism, or 
on the basis of the universalism of Islam which commands the final 
loyalty of every Muslim, or will there be yet a third alternative ? If the 
Muslim Arabs separate their culture from its Islamic moorings, will 
they not run the risk of abandoning the most valuable contents of their 
past history ? Secular nationalism demands the supreme loyalty of the 
citizen to the national god of his country. If the evolution of Arab 
nationalism in the independent Arab Muslim countries should follow 
the Western pattern and become rooted, finally, in the political and 
economic organization of a nation-state, it can only do so at the expense 
of Islam. Islam will then become a private matter, left to the conscience 
of any individual who may continue to believe in it, but it will inevitably 
lose its supreme authority. On the other hand, to what extent could 
religion — in this case, Islam— remain one of the fundamental pillars of a 
purely nationalistic and materialistic state? Only time, education and 
enlightened leadership may be able to work out a happy compromise 
between Arab nationalism and Islam. 
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(a) political developments: 1906-47 

On 30 December 1906, the Qajar monarch Muzaffar al-Din Shah signed 
the fundamental law ( qanun-i asasi). By his signature of this instrument, 
the shah in theory converted Persia from a traditional Islamic society to a 
constitutional monarchy. The fundamental law provided for the estab- 
lishment of a National Consultative Assembly ( Majlis-i shawrd-yi Milli), 
which actually met for the first time on 7 October 1906, prior to the 
signature of the fundamental law by the shah, and of an upper house or 
Senate, which was not called into being until 1950. The instrument of 
the constitution was completed by the ratification by Muhammad ‘All 
Shah, on 7 October 1907, of the supplementary fundamental law. This 
dealt with the rights of the Persian people and of the members of the 
National Consultative Assembly, and defined the powers of the crown, 
ministers, judicial tribunals and the army. The real dividing-line between 
traditional Persia and modern Iran, however, is not 1906, but 1921 
when Riza Khan (later Riza Shah Pahlavi) came to power by a coup 
d'etat. The promulgation of the constitution was, of course, an important 
step forward, but for a variety of reasons it did not fulfil the hopes of the 
constitutionalists, and did not lead immediately to the remodelling of 
Persian political, economic and social life along Western lines. The 
measures introduced by Riza Shah, on the other hand, represented a 
definite break with the traditional past. It was he who launched Persia 
into the twentieth century. 

The bloodless victory over absolutism proved an illusion. In reality, 
the struggle between the new National Consultative Assembly and the 
shah had barely begun. On 8 January 1 907, just over a week after he had 
signed the fundamental law, Muzaffar al-Din Shah died, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Muhammad ‘All Shah. Although the latter had counter- 
signed the constitution, and had sworn a solemn oath not to subvert it, 
he at once set out to do so by every means possible, including a plot 
to assassinate the leaders of the Constitutionalist party at Tabriz. For 
its part, the Majlis, as the National Consultative Assembly was popularly 
known, hastened to pass legislation designed to curtail the power of 
the throne; to restrict, by means of sumptuary laws, the extravagant 
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spending and huge allowances of the royal family; and to prevent the 
negotiation by the shah or his supporters of further foreign loans. The 
assassination on 31 August 1907 of the prime minister, Amin al-Sultan 
(Atabeg-i A‘zam), who, in defiance of the law, was trying to win support 
in the Majlis for a new Russian loan, temporarily had a sobering effect on 
the more extreme reactionaries, and the Majlis took advantage of the 
favourable climate of opinion to persuade the shah to sign the supple- 
mentary fundamental law. 

The assassination of the prime minister coincided with the publication, 
on the same day, of the Anglo-Russian convention of 1907. By the 
terms of this convention, Persia was divided into a British and a Russian 
sphere of influence, separated by a neutral zone. The convention was 
inspired by a mutual fear of resurgent German militarism : it was designed 
to demarcate each party’s sphere of influence in Persia in order to avoid 
the possibility of armed conflict in that area, and to leave the signatories 
free to give their full attention to events in Europe. The Persians saw the 
convention as an instrument which would reduce their country to semi- 
colonial status. The publication of the convention had three immediate 
consequences : first, Britain at one stroke lost the goodwill which it had 
acquired by its support of the Constitutionalists in 1905-6; secondly, 
Persia began to regard Germany, a strong power with no previous 
history of interference in Persian affairs, as a possible bulwark against 
Anglo-Russian pressure; thirdly, the Russians were given a free hand in 
their sphere of influence. They interpreted ‘sphere of influence’ as 
‘ protectorate ’, and saw in the convention an opportunity to tighten their 
grip on northern Persia with relatively little danger of provoking 
British retaliation. 

Meanwhile the relations between the shah and his supporters on the 
one hand, and the Majlis and the Constitutionalists, or nationalists as they 
were more commonly termed, on the other hand, had again worsened. 
In December 1907 Muhammad ‘Ali attempted to overthrow the 
constitution by a coup d'etat , his instrument being the Persian Cossack 
Brigade, formed in 1879 by Nasir al-DIn Shah as a royal body-guard. 
The nationalist anjumans, or political societies, successfully rallied to the 
defence of the parliament building in Tehran. A temporary reconcilia- 
tion between the shah and the Majlis was followed by a rapid deteriora- 
tion of their relations, and on 2 June 1908 both the Russian and the 
British diplomatic representatives in Tehran threatened direct inter- 
vention if the shah were deposed. Heartened by this support, the shah 
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became even more intransigent. On 1 1 June he placed the capital under 
martial law, and on 23 June the Cossack Brigade surrounded the Majlis 
and opened fire on it with artillery. Many nationalist leaders were 
killed or executed on the spot, others were arrested later. Colonel 
Liakhov, the commander of the Cossack Brigade, governed Tehran as a 
military dictator for a year. The mujtahids denounced the tyranny of the 
shah, and urged the people to resist, but the existence of a state of martial 
law made opposition in the capital impossible. Thus ended what the 
Persians call the ‘First Constitutional Period’, which extended from the 
granting of the constitution on 5 August 1 906 to the forcible closure of 
the Majlis by Muhammad ‘All Shah on 23 June 1908. 

In the provinces, various forces rallied to the defence of constitutional 
government in Persia. At Tabriz, nationalist forces resisted troops who 
blockaded the city. The blockade of Tabriz was raised under Russian 
pressure to allow foodstuffs in, and Russian forces occupied the city on 
29 April 1909. At Isfahan, the Bakhtiyarl tribe had meanwhile risen in 
support of the nationalist movement, and a third nationalist force 
assembled at Rasht in Gilan. The two nationalist columns from Isfahan 
and Rasht respectively marched on Tehran, which they occupied on 1 3 
July. Muhammad ‘ Ali, refusing to meet their minimum demands, which 
included the evacuation of all foreign (i.e. Russian) troops, and the 
restoration in full of constitutional government, abdicated on 16 July 
1909 and went into exile. An ad hoc meeting of members of the former 
Majlis and mujtahids formally declared Muhammad ‘Ali deposed, and 
named his eleven- year-old son, Ahmad, as the new ruler of Persia. 

This action inaugurated the ‘Second Constitutional Period’, which 
extended from 16 July 1909 to 24 December 1911. If constitutional 
government was difficult between 1906 and 1908, it was virtually 
impossible between 1909 and 1911. Dominating the whole political 
scene was what Shuster justly termed ‘the open hostility of Russia, and 
the scarcely less injurious timidity of England’. 1 The entente between 
Germany and Russia signalled by the Potsdam Agreement (November 
1910) enabled Russia to pursue a more blatantly aggressive policy in 
regard to Persia. Even without external pressures, however, it is 
doubtful how far the nationalists would have been successful in restoring 
orderly and stable government during this period, because serious 
dissension within the nationalist ranks had led to the appearance of 
several mutually hostile factions. 

1 W. Morgan Shuster, The strangling of Persia (London and Leipzig, 1912), 43 
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On 19 July 1 91 1, the ex-shah Muhammad ‘AH was landed by the 
Russians in northern Persia, in the hope that he would be able to over- 
throw the constitution for a second time. After suffering several 
defeats at the hands of the nationalist forces, the ex-shah fled, and took 
refuge on a Russian vessel on the Caspian. It became clear that Russian 
support of Muhammad ‘All had been merely an excuse for strengthening 
Russian control of northern Persia. On 29 November 191 1, the Russians 
presented an ultimatum to the Persian government, demanding inter alia 
the dismissal of the American treasurer-general Morgan Shuster. Faced 
with the presence on Persian soil of over 1 2,000 Russian troops, and by 
the imminent occupation of the capital by a Russian detachment, the 
government capitulated on 2 3 December. The following day the Majlis 
was closed, and the ‘Second Constitutional Period’ was at an end. 

Between 1911 and the outbreak of the First World War in 1914, no 
restraint was placed upon the activities of the Russians in northern 
Persia, and they continued to violate with impunity both the spirit and 
the letter of the 1907 convention. The Russian forces seized and 
executed nationalist leaders at Rasht, Tabriz and Enzeli (now Bandar 
Pahlavi). In March 1912, they gratuitously bombarded the shrine of the 
Imam Riza (‘All al-Rida) at Mashhad, one of the holiest of Shi‘i sanc- 
tuaries. A helpless Persian government was forced to grant concessions 
in respect to fisheries, railways, and mineral resources, and was saddled 
with still further debts. The Swedish-led gendarmerie alone prevented 
the complete breakdown of the civil administration and a lapse into 
anarchy. 

During the First World War, Persian territory became a battlefield for 
Turkish, Russian and British forces. An imperial firman dated 1 
November 1914 stated that Persia’s official policy was one of neutrality. 
Simultaneously with the advance of Turkish forces into Azarbayjan, the 
Germans launched a major diplomatic offensive designed to turn to 
profit the fund of pro-German sentiment which was the legacy of the 
1 907 convention. They hoped to win over the cabinet and the Majlis to 
the cause of the Central Powers, and they achieved a marked degree of 
success in this aim. On 16 November 1915 the German minister in 
Tehran, von Reuss, led to Qumm a rump parliament in which all the 
four principal groups in the Majlis were represented. This rump 
eventually established itself at Kirmanshah, and called itself the ‘national 
government ’ {hukumat-i milli). The success of the German putsch was to a 
large extent nullified by the fact that the British and Russians managed to 
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persuade the shah to remain in the capital. At the same time, German 
agents such as Wassmuss and Zugmayer were active in southern Persia, 
with the object of exploiting inter-tribal feuds and disrupting the 
operations of the Anglo-Persian Oil Company in south-west Persia. 
Since the decision in 1913 to convert the ships of the Royal Navy from 
coal to oil fuel, Persian oil had become vitally important to the British 
war effort. To protect the oil installations and prevent sabotage of the 
pipeline, the British raised a body of levies known as the South Persia 
Rifles, and established the East Persia Cordon in an attempt to prevent 
German agents from reaching Afghanistan. In order to deny German 
agents freedom of action in the ‘neutral’ zone, Britain, by agreement 
with Russia, added most of this zone to its own sphere of influence. In 
return, the Russians demanded full liberty of action in their sphere of 
influence. 

Persia emerged from the war in a state of administrative and financial 
chaos. Famine prevailed; there was a complete breakdown of the 
authority of the central government, and the treasury was empty. The 
Anglo-Persian treaty of 1919 was designed to remedy this situation. 
Lord Curzon saw this treaty as a means of preserving Persia as an 
independent state, under the guidance of British financial and military 
advisers. The Persians viewed it as a thinly veiled attempt to make 
Persia a British protectorate ; the Majlis refused to ratify the treaty, and 
Sayyid Ziya al-Din Tabataba’i’s government repudiated it in 1921. 

The Bolshevik Revolution of 1917 at first promised to inaugurate a 
new era in the relations between Persia and Russia. These hopes were 
embodied in the Soviet-Persian treaty of 26 February 1921, which 
renounced the imperialist policies of the former tsarist regime. As a 
corollary, it annulled all treaties concluded with that regime, and 
cancelled (with the important exception of the fisheries concession) all 
concessions granted to it. To the traditional tsarist weapons of open 
aggression and economic pressure was now added the characteristic 
Communist weapon of subversion from within. Persia was seen by 
Marxist theorists as the key to the Communist liberation of the East. As 
K. M. Troianovsky put it: ‘Owing to Persia’s special geopolitical 
position, and because of the significance of its liberation for the East, it 
must be conquered politically first of all. This precious key to revolu- 
tions in the East must be in our hands; at all costs Persia must be ours.’ 1 

1 Quoted in X. J. Eudin and R. C. North, Soviet Russia and the Exist 1920-1927 (Stanford, 
California, 1957), 92. 
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At the Second Congress of Muslim Communists, held in Moscow in 
1919, two main lines of policy were agreed upon: first to form local 
Communist parties throughout Asia as branches of the Comintern; 
secondly, to support local nationalist movements as a means of over- 
throwing Western imperialism in Asia. Persia was considered to be the 
Asian country most ripe for the application of these policies. 

In regard to the formation of a Persian Communist party, the Soviet 
government had ready to hand a useful nucleus in the ‘Addlat (‘Justice’) 
party, which had been formed in 1916 among the Persian oil- workers at 
Baku, and which claimed a membership of 1 6,000. The ‘ Addlat leaders 
proceeded to establish local Communist party committees at Tabriz, 
Tehran, and in the Caspian provinces. In regard to the use of local 
nationalist movements as a means of promoting their revolutionary 
goals, the Bolsheviks again had an instrument ready to hand, in the form 
of the Jangall movement in Gilan. On 1 8 May 1 920 Soviet forces under 
the command of Raskolnikov landed at Enzeli, and on 4 June the 
Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic of Gilan was officially founded. 
This was the first such organization to be set up outside Soviet territory. 
At the same time, the name of the ‘ Addlat party was officially changed to 
‘ the Communist Party of Persia ’ ( Kumunist-i Iran). In October 
1921 the Soviet government withdrew its troops from Persia, and the 
authority of the central government was restored in Gilan. The reasons 
for the withdrawal of Soviet support were: first, the fourth Majlis 
delayed ratification of the Soviet-Persian treaty pending the withdrawal 
of Soviet troops ; secondly, the Bolsheviks had become to some extent 
disenchanted with the Jangalis; thirdly, by 1921 there had been a 
significant shift away from the dogma formulated by Lenin at the 
Second Congress of the Comintern in 1920, namely, that it was possible 
for the primarily agrarian countries of Asia to proceed directly to the 
phase of Communist revolution, by-passing the stage of bourgeois 
capitalism postulated by Marxist theory as a prerequisite of revolution. 
The Gilan experiment had led some Soviet theorists to declare that 
revolution in Persia would have to be postponed pending that country’s 
completion of the phase of bourgeois development. In other words, 
direct revolutionary methods would be temporarily abandoned in 
favour of more conventional diplomacy. 

At the beginning of 1 92 1 , Persia seemed weaker than at any time in the 
nineteenth century. Foreign troops, both Russian and British, were 
still on Persian soil. The government was virtually without troops, and 
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unable to maintain internal law and order. As the Persian minister for 
foreign affairs put it : ‘ Iran was ... in a state of anarchy, with bands of 
brigands infesting the country, destroying commerce and endangering 
the lives of its citizens.’ 1 On 20 February 1921, Riza Khan overthrew the 
government by a coup d'etat and assumed the titles of commander-in- 
chief of the armed forces and minister of war. The previous year, he had 
become the first Persian to be appointed to the command of the Cossack 
Brigade, which had been raised to the strength of a division in 1916. 

Riza Khan’s first thought was to abolish the monarchy and establish a 
republic, with himself as president. There seemed to be ‘a general 
feeling of disillusionment among the people in regard to the monarchical 
principle which was caused by the character and behaviour of the last 
three rulers of the Qajar line’. 2 The ‘ulamd’, with the spectre of secular- 
ized Turkey before them, reacted strongly against the idea of a republic, 
and in 1 924 Riza Khan performed a volte-face on this issue. A republic, he 
declared, was contrary to the tenets of Islam; he was willing to retain the 
monarchy if he were made shah. 

Between 1921 and 1925 Riza Khan proceeded steadily along the path 
to supreme power in Persia, or Iran, as it was henceforth to be known. 
His principal means to this end were unification and control of the army; 
restoration of the authority of the central government in the provinces ; 
the temporary appeasement of the ‘ ulamd' ; domination of successive 
cabinets; and manipulation of the Majlis. After forcing into exile his 
partner in the 1921 coup , the prime minister, Sayyid Ziya al-DIn 
Tabataba’I, Riza Khan caused the resignation of four prime ministers 
and six cabinets between 1921 and 1923. On 28 October 1923, Ahmad 
Shah finally capitulated and appointed Riza Khan prime minister. By 
this time, Riza Khan had sufficient control of the Majlis to risk a head-on 
clash with the shah, and on 3 1 October 1925 he obtained approval in the 
Majlis of a bill terminating the Qajar dynasty, and entrusting to himself 
the provisional government, pending a decision on the nature of the 
permanent government of Iran. Among the handful of deputies who 
voted against this bill was Dr Musaddiq (see below). On 12 December 
1925 a Constituent Assembly ( Majlis-i Mu’assisdn) voted 257-3 to vest 
the monarchy in Riza Khan, and in the spring of 1 926 he was crowned as 
the first ruler of the new Pahlavi dynasty, with the style Riza Shah 
Pahlavl. 

1 Na$r Allah SayfpurFatimi, Diplomatic history of Persia, iyiy-1^2) (New York, 195 z),83- 

2 L. Lockhart, ‘The constitutional laws of Persia’, in The Middle East Journal, Autumn 
> 959 . 383 - 
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Riza Shah’s most significant characteristic was his intense patriotism, 
accompanied by a not unjustified, but nevertheless at times pathological, 
suspicion of the motives of foreigners. His principal aims were to rid 
Iran of foreign political influence, and to lessen its economic dependence 
on foreign countries, especially the U.S.S.R. It may be argued that his 
domestic policies were largely subordinated to these cardinal aims of his 
foreign policy. He wanted Iran to be taken seriously as a modern 
nation; he wanted to get away from the picture of a country where the 
only forms of transport were the horse, the donkey and the camel, and 
where the women appeared in public only if heavily veiled. 

Shortly after the 1921 coup d'etat Riza Khan was attracted by the idea of 
enlisting the support of a distant and disinterested power, both to offset 
British and Russian influence, and also to aid in the reconstruction of the 
economy. In 1921, the United States was an obvious choice as a third 
power. Iran’s previous experience with Americans had been a happy 
one ; Morgan Shuster had been both vigorous and popular until foreign 
pressure terminated his work in 191 1. President Wilson appeared to be 
the champion of the small nations ; the United States had denounced the 
1919 Anglo-Persian agreement, and had disapproved of Britain’s refusal 
(on the grounds that Iran was a non-combatant) to allow Persian 
representatives to appear at the 1919 Paris Peace Conference. Finally, 
the American ‘open-door’ economic policy suited Iran, which wished 
to prevent its economy being tied exclusively to Britain and Russia. It 
was decided to invite an American financial adviser for a second time and 
on 14 August 1922 Dr Arthur C. Millspaugh was appointed. He was 
voted wide powers by the Majlis and given the title of administrator- 
general of the finances. He was to have ‘general charge of the financial 
administration and the preparation of the government budget’, and 
‘effective control over the personnel of the financial administration, 
over expenditures, and over the creation of financial obligations’. 1 
The exercise of these wide powers brought Millspaugh into conflict 
with Riza Shah, who first demanded a reduction of his powers, and 
then, in 1927, terminated his contract. 

In 1925, Riza Shah set the seal on his creation of a new, unified 
standing army from the motley units of provincial and tribal levies, 
palace guards, the Cossack Brigade, gendarmerie, and South Persia 
Rifles which he had inherited, by introducing a conscription law which 
provided for a twenty-five-year term of Service — two years of active duty 
1 A. C. Millspaugh, The American task in Persia (New York and London, 1925), 20-1. 
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followed by twenty-three years on various types of reserve. Backed by 
this new army, Riza Shah felt strong enough to challenge those forces in 
the traditional social order, which were likely to oppose his programme 
of westernization and modernization, namely, the landowning classes 
and religious classes, the merchants, and the tribes. The vested interests 
of each of these were likely to be affected in a different way : as the shah 
arrogated more power to himself, the prestige and influence of the 
landowners would wane; the power of the religious classes would be 
drastically curtailed by the secularization of the legal system and of 
education; the extension of state control in industry and commerce 
would restrict the free enterprise of the individual merchant; and the 
shah’s determination to make the writ of the central government 
effective in the tribal areas, and his policy of forcible settlement of the 
tribes, would strike at the base of tribal life. 

The most hated symbol of western domination was the system of 
capitulations, or extra-territorial privileges granted to foreign nationals 
resident in Iran. The most controversial of these privileges was that 
which accorded foreign residents exemption from the jurisdiction of 
Iranian courts. This right had been demanded by foreign powers 
because of the maladministration of justice and the corruption of the 
courts, and because of the conflict of jurisdiction between the religious 
courts ( mahakim-i shar ‘ ) and those which tried cases on the basis of 
customary law ( mahakim-i ‘urf). Riza Shah, realizing that the establish- 
ment of a modern legal system along Western lines was a prerequisite of 
the abolition of the capitulations, charged the minister of justice with 
the preparation of new legal codes. In 1926 the draft penal code, and in 
1928 the draft civil code, were completed. These were subject to 
repeated amendment, and the definitive versions did not appear until 
1940 and 1939 respectively. On 10 May 1928 the capitulations were 
declared to be abolished, and new non-capitulatory treaties were signed 
with Britain, France, Belgium, Austria, Czechoslovakia, the Nether- 
lands, Italy and Sweden. The U.S.S.R., as part of its policy of repudiating 
all agreements made by the tsarist regime, had already concluded such a 
treaty on 1 October 1927. 

The abolition of the capitulations represented a major victory for 
Riza Shah in his struggle to restore Iranian sovereignty and national 
self-respect, but his reform of the legal system was also a severe blow to the 
power of the religious classes. The religious courts were progressively 
stripped of their functions, as whole categories of law were transferred 
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to the jurisdiction of the civil courts, and, when a secular law degree was 
laid down as the minimum requirement for judicial office, the majority 
of the religious classes were automatically disqualified. Indeed, the 
shortage of properly qualified persons was for a number of years a 
serious obstacle to the implementation of judicial reform. 

The second area which Riza Shah considered to be in urgent need of 
modernization and reform was the educational system. In general, 
elementary education was still carried on in maktabs — schools in which 
children of all ages from seven upwards were taught by a religious teacher 
( akhund or mulla). The curriculum of the maktab was confined to 
reading and writing, calligraphy, the study of the Qur’an and Arabic 
grammar, the Shi‘i catechism, a little poetry, and book-keeping. Great 
emphasis was placed on rote-learning. Parents paid whatever fees they 
could afford. Secondary education was conducted mainly on a private, 
tutorial basis, and the principal institutions of higher learning were the 
madrasas at such places as Qumm and Isfahan. 

It is true that a Ddr al-Funtm, or polytechnic school, had been estab- 
lished in Tehran in 1851, and that from about 1 861 onwards some of its 
students had gone to Europe for further studies. This school was in- 
tended to train officers for the army and officials and administrators for 
the bureaucracy; although its establishment had important political 
implications, it did not materially affect the overall educational picture. 
The same is true of the School of Political Science, founded in Tehran in 
1901, from which students entered the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and 
other government departments. It is also true that, between 1 898 and 
1921, attempts were made to establish a number of state schools, and in 
1910 a Ministry of Education, Waqfs and Fine Arts was set up. Its name 
betrays its close association with the religious institution ; and, because of 
the opposition of the religious classes, many of its regulations regarding 
the recognition of schools, the training of teachers, the standardization 
of textbooks, and the regularization of examinations, remained a dead 
letter. Perhaps the most important educational development prior to the 
accession of Riza Shah was the establishment of a large number of foreign 
missionary schools. Some of these, such as the American Presbyterian 
Mission School in Tehran, and the Church Missionary Society’s Stuart 
Memorial College in Isfahan, assumed national importance, and many of 
the leading figures of Riza Shah’s period received their education at these 
schools. 

Soon after the 1921 coup d’ Hat, a comprehensive, compulsory system of 
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state education was introduced, with a westernized curriculum covering 
six years of primary and six of secondary education. For the first time, 
girls’ schools were established. Gradually all foreign schools were 
brought under the control of the Ministry of Education, and finally 
closed in 1940. In 1928 the Majlis voted to send a hundred students 
annually to Europe and America for their higher education. In 1934 a 
law was passed which led to a rapid growth of teachers’ training colleges, 
and the following year the university of Tehran was founded, initially 
with five faculties: arts, science, medicine, law and engineering. In 1936 
Riza Shah launched a programme of adult education, designed to combat 
illiteracy and to give training in good citizenship. Classes were held in 
secondary schools, six days a week, in the evenings. The response was 
astonishing. Nearly 10,000 adults received certificates of literacy in the 
first year, and in 1 940 over 1 5 0,000 people, from many walks of life, were 
enrolled. Students of school age were also accepted in these classes if 
they were obliged to work during the day. 

The net result of Riza Shah’s educational reforms was to effect a 
drastic break with Islamic tradition, and to cause a major upheaval in 
the social order. Taken in conjunction with his reform of the legal 
system, they permanently reduced the power of the religious classes. No 
previous ruler had questioned the authority of the SbarVa, and all 
previous attempts to restrict the power of the ‘ ulamd ’ had been made 
within the Islamic framework of society. 

The third important component in Riza Shah’s programme of 
westernization and modernization was the development of commerce 
and industry. In this aspect of his programme, as in many others, 
domestic interest and foreign policy objectives were closely linked. The 
incompetent financial administration and the extravagance of the later 
Qajar monarchs had left Iran economically weak, and had enabled foreign 
concessionaires to obtain control of important sectors of the economy. 
Further, the U.S.S.R. in particular was pursuing a policy of economic 
colonialism designed to keep Iran in a state of permanent dependence on 
Soviet trade. In the absence of any industry of its own, Iran was obliged 
to sell its raw materials to the U.S.S.R. and buy them back in the form of 
manufactured articles, or to exchange them for industrial goods. The 
Soviet practice of channelling commerce entirely through state trading 
organizations and state economic agencies enabled these to trade on 
terms with which the individual Iranian merchant could not compete. 
Russia was a natural outlet for the produce of the Caspian provinces: 
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fruit, rice, livestock, fish and hides. Between 1921 and 1927, when trade 
between Iran and the U.S.S.R. was not regulated by any commercial 
treaty, the Soviet policy of low tariffs on Iranian exports encouraged the 
Caspian merchants to think only in terms of the Russian market. In 
order to exert powerful economic and political pressure on the Iranian 
government, therefore, the U.S.S.R. had merely to place an embargo on 
Iranian imports, as it did in 1926. But the U.S.S.R. brought economic 
pressure to bear in a variety of other ways also. Embryonic Iranian 
industrial enterprises were bankrupted by Soviet undercutting and 
dumping. The Soviet government from time to time refused to provide 
foreign exchange, or suddenly withdrew transit privileges for Iranian 
exports across Russian territory, a practice which left the Iranian 
merchants with stocks of unsaleable goods. 

Riza Shah realized that this state of affairs could not be changed 
overnight, but he was determined to make his country economically less 
dependent on the U.S.S.R. A series of ad hoc trade agreements with the 
Soviet government were concluded in 1927, 1931 and 1935 ; the terms 
were generally unfavourable to Iran, and the best that can be said for 
these agreements is that to some extent they regularized trade relations 
between the two countries. Despite the existence of these agreements, 
the Soviet state trading organizations continued to apply economic 
pressure by the methods mentioned above, and it was not until the 
volume of Iranian trade with Germany increased that any relief was felt. 

The U.S.S.R. retained about one-third of Iran’s total foreign trade 
until 1938-9. In 1938, when the trade agreement with the U.S.S.R. 
expired, Iran demanded, and failed to get, better terms from the Soviet 
government. Iranian trade with Germany had by that time increased to 
the point at which Riza Shah for the first time felt able to move from the 
defensive to the offensive in his negotiations with Russia. Ordering a 
virtual cessation of trade with Russia, he stepped up trade with Germany 
dramatically. Between 1938 and 1941, Russia’s share of Iran’s exports 
fell from thirty-four per cent to just over one per cent, while Germany’s 
rose from twenty per cent to forty-two per cent; over the same period, 
Iran’s imports from Russia fell to 0-04 per cent, while those from 
Germany increased to forty-seven per cent. On 25 March 1940 Iran 
signed a commerce and navigation treaty with the U.S.S.R. which was 
the most comprehensive commercial agreement as yet concluded 
between the two countries. 

Meanwhile Riza Shah took urgent and effective measures to develop 
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Iranian industry in order to reduce dependence on imported manu- 
factures and heavy goods. At the same time he took two other steps 
which demonstrated his determination to be master in his own house : 
first, he dismissed the efficient but unpopular Belgian officials who 
controlled the customs, and, secondly, he established a National Bank 
( Bank-i Milli), and transferred to it the sole right to issue banknotes, a 
privilege previously held by the Imperial Bank of Persia (later the 
Imperial Bank of Iran), a British concession. 

A prerequisite of the development of industry in Iran was the im- 
provement of communications, and Riza Shah’s most striking achieve- 
ment under this head was the construction of the Trans-Iranian railway. 
Begun in 1927, and completed in 1938, the railway ran 850 miles from 
Bandar Shahpur on the Persian Gulf to Bandar Shah on the Caspian. 
The construction of this railway was a magnificent engineering feat : at 
one point on the northern section the altitude drops 4, 5 00 feet in twenty 
miles. It was paid for by means of a tax on tea and sugar, without 
recourse to a single foreign loan. The actual construction was begun by 
an American-German syndicate, and completed by Scandinavian 
contractors. The Czech firm of Skoda was active in the construction of 
new highways, bridges and other public works. 

The industrial plant and factories installed by Riza Shah were mainly 
in the nature of light industry. One of his principal concerns was to 
reduce Iran’s dependence on Russian textiles, and in this area he 
achieved a large measure of success. Textile factories were established at 
Isfahan, Kirman and Tehran, and in Mazandaran, and the value of 
imported Russian cotton piece goods dropped rapidly from 2 1 million 
roubles in 1930 to 8| million in 1932. In the case of sugar, another basic 
Iranian need, eight new factories increased production twelvefold 
between 1932 and 1940. Large quantities of cement were needed for 
construction projects and public works, including the imposing new 
government buildings being built in Tehran, and cement factories were 
built to satisfy this need. Other factories built by Riza Shah included tea- 
drying and packing plants, a fruit-drying and packing plant (dried fruit 
is still one of Iran’s most valuable exports), a tobacco factory, meat and 
fish canneries, a paper-manufacturing plant; vegetable oil refineries, 
bakeries, rice-cleaning plants, factories for the production of soap, glass, 
matches and cigarettes; and breweries, wineries and distilleries. Plans 
for an iron and steel plant proved abortive. In the absence of any 
domestic steel production, Iran continued to be entirely dependent on 
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imports for machinery, automobiles and vehicles of all kinds, locomo- 
tives and rolling stock, and both industrial and domestic appliances. 
German and, after the German conquest of Czechoslovakia, Czech firms 
supplied a large part of the machinery and industrial equipment which 
Iran needed; the German firm of Siemens, for instance, had a monopoly 
in telephone equipment and electrical installations. 

Many of the new factories were owned by the state, and were under the 
jurisdiction of the Department of Industry and Mines, itself a branch of 
the Ministry of National Economy. In some cases, these state-owned 
factories had a monopoly of the production of a particular commodity; 
it was the fact that the production of tea and sugar, for instance, was a 
government monopoly, that enabled the government so effectively to 
impose the tax which paid for the Trans-Iranian railway. Riza Shah, 
however, had another, and even more important, object in creating these 
state monopolies, namely, to enable Iran to meet the Soviet state 
monopolies, if not on equal, at least on their own terms, and also to 
prevent their dealing with private merchants. In 1929 the Soviet 
government tightened its control of foreign trade still further by the 
establishment of a central Soviet organization for trade with the East, 
and, as a result of this, Iranian merchants were debarred from free trade 
in the Russian market. In 1931 Iran retaliated with its own state trading 
monopolies, which probably afforded as great a measure of relief as was 
possible in the circumstances. 

Iran’s most important industry was and is the oil industry. Oil was 
first struck at Masjid-i Sulayman, in Khuzistan, in 1908; the Anglo- 
Persian Oil Company was formed in 1909, taking over the concessionary 
rights granted to William Knox D’Arcy in 1901 ; and the great refinery 
on the island of Abadan, at the head of the Persian Gulf, was completed 
in 1915. The first major dispute between the Iranian government and 
the company occurred in 1915, when the company, declaring that the 
government was responsible for the maintenance of law and order in 
Khuzistan, claimed £500,000 for the loss it sustained when the pipeline 
from the oilfields to the refinery was cut by tribes roused by the German 
agent, Wassmuss. The government made various counter-claims : they 
complained, inter alia, that the Anglo-Persian Oil Company had sold oil 
to the British Admiralty at less than the market price. 

After the accession of Riza Shah, further conflict between the govern- 
ment and the company was inevitable. The existence on Iranian soil of a 
foreign oil company, particularly one in which a foreign government 
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held a controlling interest, may have been an affront to Riza Shah’s 
nationalist instincts. Moreover, the Iranian government was not 
satisfied with its share of the profits, in view of the rapidly increasing 
scale of the company’s activities ; it alleged that its share of the revenue 
was unfairly reduced by such devices as the omission of the profits of 
the Anglo-Persian Oil Company’s subsidiary companies ; that the process 
of introducing Iranians into responsible positions within the company 
was proceeding far too slowly; and, finally, that the concession itself was 
far too extensive. The fact that the company by 1931 gave employment 
to over 20,000 Iranians ; that the conditions of work it offered far exceeded 
any contractual obligations; and that it provided housing, medical 
services and educational facilities on a generous scale counted for little 
in the eyes of the nationalists. All they saw was a company, controlled 
by a foreign government, in which Iranians held none of the high 
executive or managerial positions. This emotional, and therefore 
irrational, viewpoint did not undergo any fundamental change during 
the twenty years which preceded the final oil crisis and the nationalization 
in 1951 of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company — the name by which the 
company was known from 1935 onwards. 

Riza Shah’s political realism, which had stood him in good stead in his 
dealings with the Russians, again served him well when he determined to 
extract from the Anglo-Persian Oil Company terms which were more 
favourable to Iran. After discussions between the Iranian government 
and the company between 1929 and 1931 had failed to yield any result, 
Riza Shah, on 27 November 1932, cancelled the concession, but left the 
door open to negotiations. As a result of direct negotiations between 
the company and the Iranian government, a new contract was signed in 
1933; this extended the duration of the concession until 1993, but 
drastically reduced its area. 

Another aspect of Riza Shah’s skilful diplomacy was his unremitting 
efforts to improve relations with Iran’s neighbours, Iraq, Turkey and 
Afghanistan. With all three countries, Iran had long-standing boundary 
disputes which were a constant source of friction. The dispute with Iraq 
over the boundary in the Shatt al-‘Arab, and that with Afghanistan over 
the regulation of the waters of the Helmand river, were perhaps the 
thorniest problems. Relations with Turkey, despite the centuries-old 
Ottoman-Persian conflict, were more readily placed on a friendly basis, 
because Riza Shah was an ardent admirer of the Kemalist regime. The 
culmination of more than fifteen years of diplomatic activity was the 
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signature of the Sa‘dabad Pact on 8 July 1937. This was a non-aggression 
pact between Iran, Iraq, Turkey, and Afghanistan; the treaty called for 
the establishment of a permanent council and secretariat. Largely as a 
result of the support of its fellow treaty-members, Iran was elected to a 
seat on the Council of the League of Nations in September 1937. The 
Sa‘dabad Pact represented a complete reversal of Iran’s foreign policy 
from the sixteenth to the nineteenth centuries. There is no doubt that 
Riza Shah’s primary object was to free Iran’s hands in its dealings with 
Great Britain and the U.S.S.R., but it must be admitted also that, in 
pursuing a policy of regional friendship and co-operation, and the 
settlement of boundary disputes by arbitration, Riza Shah was ahead of 
contemporary Middle Eastern political thinking. The Sa‘dabad Pact 
was the first regional treaty of friendship in the Middle East. 

Riza Shah’s most positive achievements — the establishment of internal 
order, the restoration of government control in the provinces and the 
crushing of separatist movements, and the emancipation of Iran from 
foreign political and economic domination — were accomplished only 
at the cost of the curtailment of individual liberties and the suspension of 
certain constitutional rights. With the increasing concentration of 
power in the hands of the shah, he became progressively less tolerant of 
criticism. Newspapers which opposed his policies were suppressed ; the 
Majlis existed only to give approval to legislation which he initiated. 
When the largely Communist-organized trade unions caused widespread 
labour strikes which threatened the shah’s programme of industrial 
development, he not only outlawed the Communist party but abolished 
the trade unions as well (1931). Other political parties gradually faded 
from the scene as Riza Shah demonstrated his uncompromising hostility 
towards criticism of his policies. Riza Shah, essentially a man of action, 
was naturally impatient with politicians, who, he considered, had had 
their chance between 1906 and 1921 to rebuild Iran. They had failed, 
and he was not going to allow them to obstruct him. 

In agricultural and tribal matters, Riza Shah was less successful. Such 
progress as was made in agriculture during his reign was confined to 
forest conservation, the establishment of a veterinary college and an 
agricultural college, and research stations which conducted experiments 
to improve seed strains and the quality of farm stock; and the develop- 
ment of new crops, such as tobacco and tea. He failed to bring about any 
fundamental change in the system of land tenure or to integrate the tribal 
element into society. He failed not only because of the harsh and some- 
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times treacherous methods he employed to subdue the tribes, but also 
because his policy of forcible resettlement was impractical as w r ell as 
inhumane. He was blinded to other considerations by the fact that the 
tribes constituted a threat to internal security, and that as long as they 
were allowed to flout the authority of the central government they could 
avoid such ordinary civic responsibilities as the payment of taxes. He 
felt, too, that the transhumant pattern of life of the tribes, the most 
important groups of which migrated in the spring from the lowlands 
near the Persian Gulf to the mountain valleys of the Zagros, and 
returned in the autumn, was anachronistic, and did not conform to the 
picture of a modern, progressive Iran which he wished to project 
abroad. In the hot, waterless lands of Khuzistan which were amongst 
the areas allotted to some of the tribes under the resettlement project, 
men and beasts died in large numbers. 

Something has already been said about the growth of German 
influence. Already before the advent of the Nazis to power, the Weimar 
Republic had done much to regain the lost influence of imperial Germany 
in Iran. As early as 1920, commercial relations were restored when 
firms resumed their import-export business in Tehran, and the im- 
portant part played by German companies in supplying the machinery 
and equipment demanded by Riza Shah’s industrial development 
programme has already been noted. Before long, German capital was at 
work, or German technical assistance was being provided, in almost 
every branch of Iranian industry other than oil. German firms partici- 
pated in the building of the northern section of the Trans-Iranian railway, 
and the first airline to operate an external route from Tehran was 
Lufthansa, which in 1937 inaugurated its Berlin-Baghdad-Tehran route. 

After 1933, the Germans rapidly extended not only their economic 
control of Iran, but also energetically fostered cultural relations of all 
kinds. In 1934 the Deutsche Orient Verein was founded, and the 
Deutsch-Persische Gesellschaft issued publications and arranged 
lecture-tours. From 1933 onwards, the curricula of German universities 
began to indicate a marked interest in the Orient. In 1936, the Nazi 
minister Dr Schacht visited Iran, and assured the Iranians that Hitler 
considered them to be pure Aryans; as proof of this, Iranians were 
specifically exempted from the provisions of the Nuremburg race laws. 
The rapprochement between Germany and Russia in November 1940 
caused Riza Shah some uneasiness, but he still believed that Germany 
had no imperialist designs in the Middle East. 
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By 1 94 1, Germany had organized in Iran an effective fifth column and 
espionage system. The abortive pro-German coup by Rashid ‘All in 
Iraq in May 1 941 was a portent of what might be expected in Iran, where 
Rashid ‘All took refuge. The invasion of Russia by Germany in June 
1941 transformed the German espionage system in Iran from a potential 
to an actual threat to Britain and Russia, and introduced a note of 
extreme urgency into the situation. As in the First World War, the 
Iranian oilfields were vital. Britain could not afford to have them 
sabotaged. Britain was also extremely anxious to open up a supply- 
route through Iran in order to pass munitions and war material of all 
kinds to the Russians, then fighting desperately to check the German 
advance across southern Russia. The only other available route, the 
Arctic route round the north of Scandinavia, was fraught with extreme 
climatic difficulties, and was also within range of German submarines 
and aircraft. The Russians also saw the German fifth column as a threat 
to their security. With Vladivostok threatened by the Japanese, and 
Murmansk icebound for part of the year, they were even more anxious 
than the British to open a supply-route through Iran. A vital link in this 
supply-route was the Trans-Iranian railway, which German agents 
were in a position to sabotage as long as their espionage network 
remained intact. 

Accordingly, on 19 July and 16 August 1941, the U.S.S.R. and Britain 
addressed notes to Riza Shah, demanding the expulsion of a large number 
of Germans as a matter of urgency. There is no evidence that Riza Shah 
ever intended to take effective action to comply with the Allied demands, 
and on 25 August 1941 British and Russian forces invaded Iran simul- 
taneously. Only in the Abadan area did the Iranian army make a 
determined stand, and within forty-eight hours all resistance had ceased. 
When Riza Shah procrastinated over the expulsion of German diplomats 
and the internment of German citizens resident in Iran, British and 
Russian troops marched on Tehran. Leading German intelligence 
agents, however, had already escaped; and it was not until August 1943 
that the main body of German agents and their Iranian collaborators 
was rounded up. One group continued to operate in Fars until the 
spring of 1944. 

Riza Shah abdicated in September 1941, and was succeeded by his son, 
Muhammad Riza Pahlavi. In the Tripartite Treaty of Alliance (29 
January 1 942) the Allies promised to withdraw their troops not later than 
six months after the end of all hostilities with the Axis powers. This 
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undertaking was reinforced by the statement issued at the Tehran 
conference (i December 1943) by Churchill, Roosevelt and Stalin. This 
statement recognized the assistance rendered to the Allies by Iran, 
promised economic aid, reaffirmed Iran’s independence, territorial 
integrity and sovereignty, and reiterated the adherence by the Allies to 
the principles of the Atlantic Charter. Nevertheless, government during 
the war years was fraught with difficulties. Normal economic life was 
impossible, and the large sums of money expended in Iran by the Allies 
caused inflation. In political life, there was sudden freedom, with the 
removal of the strong hand which had ruled Iran for twenty years. 
Political parties proliferated, and anti-liberal forces, both of the extreme 
right and the extreme left, made their reappearance. The Shi‘1 ‘ ulatna ’ 
sought to regain some of the power of which they had been deprived by 
Riza Shah. After the Persian Communist party had been banned by 
Riza Shah it had been kept in being by a small group of activists living in 
exile, particularly in Germany. The new leaders of the party tended to be 
Western-educated Iranians who had learnt their Marxism in Europe, 
rather than the old-style professionals trained in Russia. Typical of 
these expatriates was Dr Taqi Irani, a Berlin-educated physicist from 
Azarbayjan, who returned to Iran about 1935 and began to gather 
together a small group of supporters. In 1937 he and some fifty of his 
associates were arrested on charges of violating the 1931 anti-Communist 
act, and were imprisoned. Dr Irani died in prison in 1940, but his 
supporters were released in 1941 under the general amnesty for political 
prisoners, and formed the nucleus of the Tudeh party which was founded 
in January 1942. 

Paradoxically, Riza Shah had aided the cause of Communism in Iran 
by bringing into being some of those ingredients for a successful 
revolution which had been lacking in the early days of Communist 
activity in Iran, namely, a middle class, an intelligentsia, and a labour 
force. This enabled the Tudeh party to have a broader basis of member- 
ship than the former Persian Communist party. It described itself as a 
‘ mass 1 organization based on a union of workers, peasants, artisans and 
intellectual democrats’. Initially, it was careful to disguise its Com- 
munist affiliations. After the German reverses at al-‘Alamayn and Stalin- 
grad in 1942, many pro-German intellectuals joined it. In 1943 the 
Freedom Front, backed by a formidable section of the press, was formed, 
and the Tudeh got eight members elected to the fourteenth Majlis. The 

1 The word tudeh means ‘mass’. 
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Tudeh party worked actively to revive the trade unions. Its first party 
congress in 1944 was attended by 168 delegates claiming to represent a 
total membership of 25,000. At this congress, the central committee 
successfully overrode the protests of those who considered that partici- 
pation in democratic elections was a betrayal of Communist principles. 

When, in 1941, relations with Germany came to an abrupt end, the 
Iranians turned again to the United States as the third power which 
would protect them from Anglo-Russian pressure. In 1942, Dr 
Millspaugh was appointed a second time, with the title of director- 
general of the finances, and was empowered by the Majlis to engage sixty 
American experts. The measures he recommended to restore the health 
of the Iranian economy — income tax, price controls, cuts in government 
spending — aroused great opposition. Further, like Shuster in 1911, 
Millspaugh was hampered by the obstructiveness of Russian officials 
in northern Iran, who prevented Iranian government officials from 
carrying out their duties. In 1945, Millspaugh’s attempt to secure the 
dismissal of the director of the national bank raised a storm of protest, 
and Millspaugh resigned. 

In 1942, American influence in Iran was reinforced by the creation of 
the Persian Gulf Command. Some 30,000 American troops were 
engaged in facilitating the flow of supplies to the U.S.S.R., and to that 
end they rebuilt and modernized harbours on the Persian Gulf and in 
the Shatt al-‘Arab, constructed roads and airports, and improved the 
Trans-Iranian railway from the Gulf to Tehran. Between 1 942 and 1 944, 
some 150,000 vehicles and 3,500 aircraft were delivered to the Red 
Army. American military missions to the Iranian government had more 
success than their financial one ; in particular the Ridley military mission 
(1942), and the mission appointed to reorganize the gendarmerie, headed 
by Schwarzkopf, former chief of the New Jersey State Police, achieved a 
large measure of success. As American influence gradually replaced that 
of Britain in Iran, the United States ceased to have any function as a 
third power; moreover, in so far as the United States took Britain’s place 
in the dialogue with Russia in Iran, it incurred the opprobrium formerly 
reserved for Great Britain. Until the end of the Second World War, 
American policy in Iran was characterized by a reluctance to take a 
long-term view, by a desire to avoid foreign commitments. In 1947, 
however, the United States extended the Truman Doctrine to include 
Iran as well as Turkey and Greece, and thus made a definite commitment 
to preserve Iran’s independence. 
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Whereas the British considered the presence of Allied troops in Iran 
to be a temporary expedient, the Russians used the opportunity to exert 
pressure on the Iranian government for political purposes, to foster 
separatist movements in the areas occupied by the Red Army, and to 
assist the Tudeh party in its efforts to prepare for Communist revolution 
in Iran. The north of the country, the zone in which Russian troops were 
stationed, was virtually cut off from the rest of the country. This policy 
was in line with the secret protocol to the Four Power Pact ( 1 3 November 
1940), between the U.S.S.R. and the Axis powers, which had stated: 
‘The Soviet Union declares that its territorial aspirations centre south of 
the national territory of the Soviet Union in the direction of the Indian 
Ocean. ’ 

As the war progressed, it became increasingly difficult for the Tudeh 
to maintain its fiction of non-alignment with the Comintern. The most 
dramatic illustration of the fact that the aims and policies of the Tudeh 
party and those of the Soviet government were identical occurred in 
1944, when the latter launched a major diplomatic offensive for an oil 
concession in northern Iran. The Tudeh party at once adopted as a 
principal point in its programme the concept of ‘ positive equilibrium ’, 
that is, the granting to the Soviet Union of an oil concession analogous 
to that held in the south by the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company. At the 
end of October, Dr Musaddiq made a speech in the Majlis in the course 
of which he advocated a policy of ‘negative equilibrium’; the impli- 
cations of such a policy, namely that the existing concession of the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company should be cancelled, were not fully 
realized at the time. On 2 December 1 944, Dr Musaddiq tabled a bill in 
the Majlis under double urgency procedure which made it a punishable 
offence for any member of the government even to enter into negotiations 
for the granting of an oil concession without the prior approval of the 
Majlis, and further specified that no oil concessions of any kind would be 
granted while foreign troops were in the country. The passage of this 
bill isolated the Tudeh party, which alone supported the Soviet demand. 

The Soviet Union reacted in two ways to this check: first, the Tudeh 
party stepped up its subversive activities in Tehran and the provinces ; 
secondly, the Soviet government, playing on the susceptibilities of 
minorities, engineered two separate revolts, in Azarbayjan and Kurdi- 
stan. In Azarbayjan, the Democrat party formed by the veteran 
Communist leader Ja‘far Pishavari (who as Mir Ja‘far had been secretary 
to the Communist ‘Adalat group in Baku in 1918) seized power by a coup 
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d'etat on 4 November 1945. On 8 November an Iranian detachment 
despatched to deal with the insurrection was stopped near Qazvln by 
Red Army troops. Plshavari demanded complete provincial autonomy, 
and on 1 3 December 1945 the establishment of the autonomous republic 
of Azarbayjan was proclaimed. The programme of the Democratic 
party included the introduction of Azari Turkish into the schools and 
its use as the official language, the nationalization of the banks, and the 
distribution of land to the peasants. Two military units were formed : the 
Qivylbash (a word obviously calculated to have emotional overtones in 
Azarbayjan, the birthplace of the Safavids), or regulars; and the Fsdailer, 
or irregulars. The Kurdish revolt occurred on 15 December 1945, and 
in January 1946 QazI Muhammad was elected president of the Kurdish 
People’s Republic. 

On 19 January 1946, Iran, on the grounds that Soviet interference in 
Iranian internal affairs had created a situation which might constitute a 
threat to international peace, requested the secretary-general of the 
United Nations to bring the matter before the Security Council. This 
was done. The Council referred the matter to direct negotiations be- 
tween Iran and the Soviet Union. The new Iranian prime minister, 
Qavam al-Saltana, spent two months in Moscow, negotiating with 
Stalin and Molotov. All Allied troops were, under article 5 of the 1942 
Tripartite Treaty of Alliance, to be withdrawn from Iranian soil by 
2 March 1 946. Britain and the United States honoured the agreement, 
but the Soviet Union, far from withdrawing its troops, had moved in 
fresh ones. In April, Qavam al-Saltana returned to Tehran, having finally 
reached an understanding with the Soviet government. Iran promised 
to grant the U.S.S.R. an oil concession, and to reach a peaceful solution 
with the Azarbayjan Democrats having due regard to their legitimate 
grievances; in return, Soviet troops were to be withdrawn within six 
weeks if no unforeseen circumstances occurred. 

Qavam al-Saltana gave the impression that he intended to carry out his 
side of the bargain. The most outspoken anti-Soviet politicians and 
journalists were muzzled. Sayyid 2 iya al-Din Tabataba’i, who had 
returned from exile in 1943 and whose National Will ( Irada-yi Milli) 
party was the only party apart from the Tudeh which possessed a 
definite programme and effective organization, was arrested, and the 
party disintegrated. May Day 1946 was celebrated by some half million 
Tudeh party members. Qavam al-Saltana still continued to give evidence 
of his good intentions. In June, he reached agreement with the Azarbay- 
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jan Democrats by means of conceding all essential points : the Azarbayjan 
Majlis was to continue in being, but was to be termed a ‘provincial 
council’ — a type of body sanctioned by the constitution but never, 
except in the very early days of the constitution, set up ; the Azarbayjan 
minister of the interior was to be called the governor-general ; Persian was 
again to be taught in the high schools, but Azarl Turkish was to remain 
the official language. In August, Qavam al-Saltana reshuffled his 
cabinet, and included three members of the Tudeh party — a clever 
tactical move which both further placated the Russians and alienated the 
extremist elements in the Tudeh party from the party leadership; the 
radicals were outraged by the readiness of the Tudeh central committee 
to co-operate with the bourgeoisie in order to obtain power by consti- 
tutional means. At this time, the Tudeh party was still confident that it 
would win the elections to the fifteenth Majlis — the fourteenth Majlis 
had come to the end of its term in March 1 946. 

Behind the scenes, Qavam al-Saltana was planning his counterstroke. 
In June 1946, he formed the Democrat party of Iran. In September, 
there occurred a rebellion in the south by a coalition of Bakhtiyarl and 
Qashqa’I tribes. The rebels demanded similar status to Azarbayjan and 
Kurdistan if these two provinces were granted provincial autonomy, and 
the expulsion from the cabinet of the three Tudeh ministers. Qavam 
al-Saltana acquiesced. In November, he suddenly arrested in Tehran a 
number of Tudeh leaders, and ordered the Iranian army to march into 
Azarbayjan to supervise the elections. After only token resistance, the 
Azarbayjan satellite regime collapsed in mid-December. Ja'far Plshavari 
escaped to the Soviet Union, and was later reported to have been killed 
in a road accident near Baku. Shortly afterwards, the Iranian army 
overthrew the rebel regime in Kurdistan, and Qazi Muhammad and his 
brother were hanged. 

With the authority of the central government restored in these two 
provinces, the way was open for the elections to begin. In July 1947, 
Qavam al-Saltana’s Democrat party was returned with a substantial 
majority; the group led by Dr Musaddiq secured some twenty-five 
seats. In October, Qavam al-Saltana kept his promise to the Soviet 
Union to the extent of submitting to the Majlis a bill proposing the 
granting of an oil concession to the U.S.S.R. The bill was rejected by 
102 votes to 2, the two Communist deputies voting for the bill. 

(b) PERSIAN NATIONALISM 

Nationalism in Persia has meant different things at different times, and 
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has also been interpreted differently by different groups of people at one 
and the same time. Of recent years, for instance, it has been possible for 
such disparate groups, with such widely divergent aims and ideologies, 
as the shah and his supporters, Dr Musaddiq and the National Front, 
and the Communist Tudeh party, each to claim to be promoting the 
cause of nationalism, and each to brand the others as traitors and 
enemies of the Persian people. In order to see how this has come about, 
it will be necessary to trace the origins and development of the concept 
of nationalism in Persia. 

It is axiomatic that foreign rule, or foreign political and economic 
pressure, is the principal means of fostering nationalist sentiments. It 
is logical, therefore, to look for the emergence of such sentiments in 
Persia from the beginning of the nineteenth century, when the great 
powers began to exert political and economic pressure, and Britain and 
Russia entered upon one hundred and fifty years of rivalry for dominance. 

Aqa Muhammad Khan, whose coronation in 1210/1796 inaugurated 
the one hundred and thirty-year dominion of the Qajar dynasty, had, by 
his campaigns in Georgia, given the Russians a pretext to resume their 
expansion southwards. The blows fell in quick succession: in 1800, 
under the guise of coming to the assistance of the Georgians, Russia 
annexed their country; by the Treaty of Gulistan (1813), Iran lost all her 
rich Caucasian provinces; by the Treaty of Turkomanchay (1828), 
Persia ceded still further territory, and the imposition of the capitulatory 
system represented an infringement of its rights as a sovereign and 
independent nation. In the east, the creation of Afghanistan, and the 
occupation of Transcaspia by the Russians during the second half of the 
nineteenth century, reduced the province of Khurasan to half its former 
size. In addition, the incompetence and extravagance of the Qajar 
monarchs led them to burden Persia with foreign debts, and to place 
much of the country’s economic resources in the hands of foreign 
concessionaires. 

Given that in the nineteenth century Persia was still a traditional 
Islamic state, it was to be expected that social protest against the Qajar 
administration would be expressed in the traditional way, that is, through 
the medium of a religious movement of a revolutionary and heretical 
nature. The revolts which began in 1848, following the manifestation 
of the Bab in 1 840 as the ‘ gate ’ between man and the Hidden Imam (the 
Imam of the Age, i.e. the twelfth Imam), and hence between man and God, 
w r ere in the long tradition of messianic ultra-Shi‘1 heresies and, signi- 
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ficantly, of pre-Islamic Iranian socio-religious revolts such as that of 
Mazdak. Although certain ‘proto-nationalist’ tendencies have been 
noted in Babism, for instance, its rejection of the existing Islamic 
culture, and revival of certain pre-Islamic Zoroastrian beliefs and 
practices, it was not a nationalist movement in the generally accepted 
sense. It is possible, however, that the minority branch of the Babis 
known as the Azalis, who remained faithful to the Bab’s appointed 
successor, may have transmitted in political terms, to the Iranian 
intellectuals of the Constitutional movement, ideas which were originally 
expressed in religious terms, and may in this way have contributed to the 
development of a nationalist ideology. 

The first genuinely nationalist movement arose in the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century. In 1892 the Shi‘i mujtahids and ‘ulama’ had led 
the people to a signal victory by forcing Nasir al-Din to rescind the 1 890 
Tobacco Concession granted to a British company. This was the first 
concerted expression of popular opinion, and it contained one of the 
essential ingredients of nationalism, hatred of the foreigner. Since the 
shah was considered to have bartered away the national birthright to 
foreign concessionaires, he became one of the principal targets for 
nationalist attack. Here were the seeds of a second basic ingredient of 
nationalism, the desire to vest sovereignty in the people rather than in 
a despotic ruler. The reformer and pan-Islamist Sayyid Jamal al-Din al- 
Afghanl, whose personal feud with Nasir al-Din Shah had moved him 
to support the demonstration against the Tobacco regie, followed 
this up by circulating throughout Persia literature which demanded the 
deposition of the shah, and called on the ‘'ulama' to take the lead in 
freeing the country from the tyranny and corruption of the governing 
classes, and in preventing foreigners from extending their control 
of the economy. In the spring of 1896 one of his supporters 
assassinated Nasir al-Din Shah. Here was a demonstration of a third 
characteristic of nationalist movements, the capacity for conspiracy, 
violence and murder. 

The new ruler, Muzaffar al-Din Shah, was weak and indolent. He 
made no attempt to introduce reforms, or to check his personal extrava- 
gance. His constant need for money enabled the Russians to tighten their 
grip on the Persian economy, and behind their economic pressure lay, 
as usual, the threat of military aggression. Popular discontent increased 
after the appointment of ‘Ayn al-Dawla as prime minister in 1904. 
‘Ayn al-Dawla was held responsible for the increasing power and 
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arrogance of the Belgian customs officials. Corruption and nepotism, 
not only in the central administration but also in provincial government, 
had reached proportions which wrung a protest even from those well 
accustomed to such practices. 

In 1905 matters came to a head when a group of merchants, and 
members of the religious classes, using the traditional method of bast, 
or sanctuary, made certain specific demands of the shah: the dismissal 
of the prime minister, and the establishment of an ‘ adalat-khana , or 
house of justice. On this occasion, there was no talk of a constitution. 
The demand for a constitution was first heard the following year, when 
the nationalists (or Constitutionalists; the two terms were used indif- 
ferently), frustrated by the failure of the shah to carry out his promises, 
and provoked by further acts of oppression by £ Ayn al-Dawla, again took 
bast, this time in the grounds of the British legation in Tehran. Muzaffar 
al-Din Shah acceded to their demands ; a National Assembly was con- 
vened in October 1906, and on 30 December the shah signed the funda- 
mental law ( qanun-i asasi ) which, together with the supplementary 
fundamental law of October 1907, is the instrument of the Persian 
constitution. 

The events of the ensuing years, described in the preceding section, 
engendered in the nationalists a hatred of Britain and Russia, progress- 
ively blinded the nationalists to political realities, caused them to make 
serious errors of policy, and led to the emergence of the characteristic 
syndrome that every happening in Persia, no matter how trivial, is 
directly attributable to the machinations of a foreign power. This belief, 
by paralysing independent thought and action, has done more to hamper 
political development than have the direct interventions of foreign 
powers. 

The nationalists’ lack of success cannot be attributed solely to foreign 
pressure, harmful though that was. The monarchy, the traditional 
unifying force, had been discredited, but nationalism had not proved an 
effective substitute. There was no real unity of aim among the different 
groups which made up the nationalist movement, and some of the groups 
had no clear idea of what constitutional government entailed. As a 
result, at an early stage serious rifts began to appear in the nationalist 
ranks. The most important elements were the religious classes, the 
mujtahids and mullds, and the members of the lower middle-class craft 
and artisan guilds. Members of both these groups were to be found in 
the nationalist societies ( anjumanha-ji milli), which came into being in the 
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second half of the nineteenth century and were active both in Persia 
and in the Shi‘I centres in ‘Iraq. As Professor Lambton has pointed out, 
these societies ‘ had little resemblance to the political parties of the West. 
Their affinity was rather with the secret societies characteristic of the 
extreme religious sects of medieval Islam . n Both the religious classes 
and the guilds were inspired more by a hatred of social injustice and auto- 
cratic oppression, and resentment of foreign interference in the internal 
affairs of Iran, than by any desire for or understanding of constitutional 
government. Neither group wished to take any steps incompatible with 
the religious law of Islam. In short, the two principal groups supporting 
the nationalist movement were not Western-inspired, and had their roots 
in traditional Islam. The Western-educated intellectuals, whose exposure 
to Western political ideas had given impetus to the nationalist move- 
ment, were not well represented in the first Majlis. Their goals of 
westernization and modernization could not be achieved without 
detriment to the traditional position of religiously oriented groups and, 
as their influence grew, so the gap between them and the religious classes 
widened. Finally, the tribes were doubtful allies of the nationalists. 
Some, more through hope of reaping financial gain and political power 
than from any lofty political ideals, had rallied to the defence of the 
constitution, but many others continued to give their primary loyalty 
to the shah. A major weakness of the nationalist government was its 
inability to curb the lawlessness of the tribes, and its failure to maintain 
internal security led to further intervention by Britain and Russia. 

As stated above, on the outbreak of the First World War Iran declared 
a policy of ‘strict neutrality’. It soon became clear that strict neutrality 
meant only non-alignment with the Entente powers, for the strenuous 
efforts of the German minister in Tehran, von Reuss, to win the 
nationalists over to the side of the Central Powers, were attended by a 
large measure of success. A considerable number of Majlis deputies, 
moved less, perhaps, by the sight of the German diplomat von Kardoff 
weeping for the Shi‘I martyrs during the Muharram celebrations, than 
by a desire for revenge on Britain and Russia, sank their differences in 
their enthusiasm for the Central Powers. The German putsch ultimately 
failed. From the beginning of 1 9 1 6 until the end of the war, the policy of 
the Persian government on the whole favoured the Entente, although 
some nationalists continued to desire an unattainable neutralism. 

1 A. K. S. Lambton, ‘Secret societies and the Persian Revolution of 1905-6’, in St 
Antony's Papers, Number 4; Middle Eastern Affairs, Number One (London, 1958), 49. 
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Two branches of the mainstream of Persian nationalism deserve brief 
mention at this point. The first is the Jangall movement, so called 
because it had its headquarters in the forest-country (Persian, jangal) of 
Gilan. Its leader, Mirza Kuchik Khan, a member of the Moderate 
( I'tidali ) Group of the nationalist movement and a one-time pan-Islamist, 
gradually gained control of Gilan during the First World War with 
the help of arms from Germany and Turkey. He stood for the over- 
throw of the monarchy and the abrogation of ‘ unjust’ agreements 
between Persia and foreign powers. His view of society was 
characterized by a desire to return to a rather nebulous ‘Islamic 
democratic order’. In 1920 the Jangali movement was taken over by 
the Bolsheviks, and the Soviet Autonomous Republic of Gilan was 
declared, to be overthrown by Riza Khan in October 1921. The 
second local nationalist movement was that led by Shaykh Muhammad 
Khiyabani in Azarbayjan. Khiyabani’s National Democrats, initially 
aided by the Germans, did not join forces with the Gilan Bolsheviks, 
and the revolt was soon suppressed by the government (1920). 

The whole question of the relations between indigenous, predom- 
inantly bourgeois, nationalist movements and international Commun- 
ism, has exercised Marxist dialecticians for half a century. In 1921, 
seeking to rationalize the failure of the first experiment in revolutionary 
Communism outside the Soviet Union, some Marxist theorists saw 
the incompatibility between Asian nationalist movements, which were 
essentially xenophobic, and Communism, which advocated an inter- 
national class-struggle. At the Baku Congress of the Peoples of the East 
in 1920, the chairman, Zinoviev, cautioned against narrow-minded 
nationalism, and at the Third Comintern Congress in 1921, delegates 
were warned that their first duty was the promotion of world propaganda 
against nationalism. At the Sixth Comintern Congress in 1928, a 
relentless struggle against bourgeois nationalist movements was 
advocated, but at the Seventh Comintern Congress in 1935, the Soviet 
leaders, alarmed by the growing threat of Nazism, performed a complete 
volte-face, and advocated an alliance with bourgeois nationalist move- 
ments in the common struggle against imperialism. A great deal of the 
Soviet leaders’ perplexity derived from their disconcerting experience 
in Gilan, where the peasants rallied to the support of the “'ulama’ when 
the latter were exposed to ridicule by the Communists. Eventually, the 
Communists evolved a rule-of-thumb: nationalist movements were 
‘progressive’ as long as they were concerned with the struggle against 
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feudalism and imperialism ; they became * retrogressive ’ if they impeded 
the advance to socialist revolution. Even so, this formula could not 
always be applied with precision to specific cases. 

In 1 92 1 , Riza Khan seized power by a coup d'etat and presented Persian 
Communists and nationalists alike with a teasing problem: could Riza 
Khan (from 1925 Riza Shah) be considered a nationalist? He satisfied 
many of the criteria : about his patriotism there was no doubt — his every 
utterance was redolent of the most intense love of his country ; he had 
an equally intense dislike of foreigners — at least of those whom he 
suspected of having designs on Iran’s independence ; in overthrowing the 
established order by force, he had the tacit approval of the majority of 
Iranians, and could therefore be said to be giving expression to popular 
nationalist sentiment ; finally, and most importantly, he reached many of 
the objectives, and carried through many of the reforms, which suc- 
cessive nationalist governments between 1906 and 1925 had aimed at 
but had, for whatever reason, failed to achieve. These governments had 
failed to maintain law and order; had neglected to reorganize and 
modernize the armed forces; had made only limited progress in 
administrative and judicial reform, and virtually none in educational 
reform; and had entirely failed to restrict foreign influence in Persia’s 
political and economic affairs. Why then did the nationalists choose to 
oppose Riza Shah so implacably, and even to deny that he deserved to be 
called a nationalist ? 

Basically, the nationalists, and particularly the intellectuals among 
them, opposed Riza Shah because they considered that his assumption 
of power represented a setback to constitutional government. In the 
short term they were right. Riza Shah was able to carry out his reforms 
only because he increasingly concentrated power in his own hands. He 
wanted to get things done quickly, and so he brooked no obstruction 
from the Majlis, which existed solely to approve his legislation, and 
tolerated no criticism in the press. His reorganized and greatly ex- 
panded army, on which he relied not only to maintain internal security, 
but also to supervise the effective implementation of his reforms, came 
to be hated by the nationalists as a symbol of oppression and the 
restriction of individual liberty. An uneducated man, and a man of 
action, Riza Shah did not disguise his contempt for what he considered 
to be the inadequacies of more literate and articulate, but vacillating and 
disunited, reformers. Unlike Atatiirk, he had no ideology which the 
intellectuals might have accepted as a salve to their wounded pride, 
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and which might have reconciled them to the loss of their intellectual 
freedom and constitutional rights. What the intellectuals failed to realize 
was, that nationalism and political liberties do not necessarily go to- 
gether. 

The rejection of the Pahlavl dynasty by the intelligentsia produced a 
fundamentally unhealthy and potentially dangerous situation in the 
Iranian body politic. The more intransigent the stand adopted by the 
nationalist intelligentsia, the sterner the measures needed to preserve the 
regime, and these measures in turn made it necessary for the intelligentsia 
to adopt an ever more revolutionary attitude. During Riza Shah’s 
reign, the decision of the intelligentsia to oppose the regime led them 
into all sorts of absurdities. Thus when for a brief period it seemed that 
Riza Shah might establish a republic in Iran they opposed this movement. 
Similarly they opposed his efforts towards secularization and social and 
economic reform, although in theory they were in favour of seculariza- 
tion and reform. The same romantic unrealism, typical of extreme 
nationalists everywhere, has led the intelligentsia, during the reign of 
the present shah, to support Musaddiq, to rebuff every overture made to 
them by the shah, and finally to allow themselves to be manoeuvred into 
the absurd position of opposing the shah’s six-point reform programme. 
During both reigns, it led them to support the Iranian Communist party 
and thus, paradoxically, to help to undermine the very independence of 
Iran as a sovereign nation, the preservation of which was supposedly 
their primary concern. 

In an attempt to rationalize their hostility towards Riza Shah, the 
intelligentsia affected to consider him to be a British appointee. 
Although this view had not the slightest basis in fact, it was eminently 
satisfactory as a myth. If Riza Shah owed his rise to power to the British, 
clearly he was subject to the influence of foreign masters, and conse- 
quently could not be regarded as a nationalist. The nationalism of the 
intelligentsia prevented them from appreciating the positive achieve- 
ments of Riza Shah. The nationalism of Riza Shah blinded him to the 
danger of choosing Germany, from 1927 onwards, as a ‘third power’ to 
offset British and Russian influence in Iran. 

The abdication of Riza Shah in 1941 meant the end of a decade and a 
half of strong centralized government directed by a despot. The new 
shah, Muhammad Riza Pahlavi, had been brought up in a more liberal 
school than his father, and believed that a constitutional monarchy was 
the form of government most conducive to national unity and progress. 
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In this more liberal atmosphere, the Majlis returned to life, and political 
parties flourished. Newspapers appeared overnight and disappeared 
just as suddenly. The religious classes won back some of the ground 
which they had lost under Riza Shah. There was, however, no political 
stability. Ministries rose and fell, and once again excessive individualism 
militated against the formation of political parties with any real strength 
and cohesion. There were two exceptions, the Tudeh party, formed in 
1942, and the Vatan (‘Fatherland’), later Irada-yi Milli (‘National Will’) 
party, formed in 1943. The former was the old Persian Communist 
party under new management. Though its affiliation with the Comin- 
tern was only thinly disguised, many of the intelligentsia professed to 
regard it as a genuine reform party. Once it became evident that 
Germany might not, after all, win the war, many nationalists who had 
supported Germany during the First World War, hastened to declare 
themselves ‘anti-Fascists’, and joined the Tudeh party. The Irada-yi 
Milli party was a coalition of right-wing elements led by the old national- 
ist hero and co-organizer of the 1921 coup d’etat, Sayyid 2 iya al-DIn 
Tabataba’I. The cohesion and discipline of the Tudeh party made it 
infinitely the more effective of the two. 

In 1944 the nationalists found a new leader in Dr Muhammad 
Musaddiq, now aged sixty-five, who because of his opposition to the 
policies of Riza Shah had lived in retreat during the latter’s reign. The 
two driving forces behind Musaddiq were xenophobia, unrestrained by 
practical considerations or political realities, and hatred of the Pahlavi 
regime. In October 1944, in his famous ‘ negative equilibrium’ speech, 
Musaddiq put forward the view that no oil concessions should be 
granted while foreign troops were on Iranian soil. In 1 949 he formed the 
National Front, a widely based popular movement which embraced 
bourgeois nationalists, non-Tudeh leftist intelligentsia, landowners, 
tribal leaders, members of the religious classes (including the fanatical 
groups of the extreme right) and bazaar merchants. Each of these 
disparate groups had its own reasons for fearing a recurrence of royal 
dictatorship. 

One marked difference between the nationalism of Riza Shah and that 
of Musaddiq is that, whereas the former sought impartially to eliminate 
all foreign influence from Iran, the latter directed his whole attack 
against Britain. This was partly because Musaddiq had accepted Com- 
munist support (whereas Riza Shah had banned the Communist party in 
193 1), and partly because the only target selected for attack — the Anglo- 
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Iranian Oil Company — was a British one. A fundamental weakness in 
the National Front position was that, having achieved its goal of oil 
nationalization, it was devoid of further ideas, and made no attempt to 
introduce any social and economic reforms. In representing Britain as 
the sole source of all Iranian ills, Musaddiq was merely demonstrating 
once again his complete lack of political realism. 

Why have the Nationalists always been ready to direct more virulent 
abuse at Britain than at Russia? There are three main reasons: first, 
they were bitterly disillusioned with Britain, the mother of parliamentary 
democracy, which in 1905-6 supported the Constitutionalists, but in 
1 907 signed the Anglo-Russian convention, regarded by the nationalists 
as an act of betrayal, and in 1919 negotiated with the Persian govern- 
ment the Anglo-Persian agreement, regarded by the nationalists as a 
stratagem to establish a British protectorate in Iran. Secondly, the 
romantic unrealism inherent in nationalism made it impossible for the 
intelligentsia to make a rational appraisal of political realities at any given 
stage. Thirdly, fear of reprisals usually prevented the nationalists from 
going too far in their attacks on Russia. They were not inhibited in the 
same way in their attacks on Britain, because every nationalist in his 
heart knew that no action he took was likely to cause the British to 
behave in the way the Russians behaved in 1909-16, 1920-1 and 1941-6. 
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CHAPTER 4 

ISLAM IN THE SOVIET UNION 


The Tsarist Russian Empire had the third largest Muslim population in 
the world, being surpassed only by the British empire, especially 
India, and the Ottoman empire. After the Orthodox Church, the 
Muslims were the largest religious group in Russia, with a 
population of between 1 5 and 1 8 millions. This Muslim population was 
found in all parts of Russia: the Volga-Ural region, Siberia, Central Asia 
(Turkistan), the Crimea, and the Caucasus. In the main cities of Euro- 
pean Russia there had always been large groups of Muslims, especially 
Kazan Tatars, who, like the people of Azarbayjan were advanced 
materially and culturally, and were to some extent westernized. The 
Religious Council of the Muslims of Russia in Ufa 1 had been established 
in 1 788 by an edict of Catherine II. The head of this organization, which 
was attached to the Ministry of the Interior, was a mufti appointed by 
the Russian government. There also was a board of qadis. The Kazakh 
Turks eventually passed under the control of the Religious Council in 
Ufa in religious and cultural matters. After the Russian occupation and 
annexation of Turkistan (1865-84), the mufti of Ufa wanted to subject 
the Muslims in Central Asia to his administration, but the Russian 
government did not approve of this, and no central religious organiza- 
tion was founded following the annexation of the Crimea, Azarbayjan 
and the northern Caucasus. So, by the time of the Revolution in 1917 
the only organization of the Muslims, which was officially recognized 
and had its expenses paid by the government, was the Religious Council 
in Ufa. Therefore this institution was of particular importance, and as 
soon as the Revolution started the possibilities of developing the organi- 
zation were considered. The mufti ‘Ata’ Allah Bayazitov (known for his 
absolute loyalty to the government), appointed by the tsar’s administra- 
tion, was removed from his post, and at the first All-Russian Muslim 
Congress which met in Moscow on 1 May 1917, ‘Alimjan BarudI 
was chosen as mufti of the Muslims in European Russia, Siberia and 
Kazakhstan. 

The problems which most concerned the Muslims for some time were 


1 Since Ufa was in the province of Orenburg, the council was also known as the Orenburg 
Spiritual Council. 
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religious and civil rather than political. Under Russian rule they, 
mainly the Kazan Tatars and Bashkirs, had been subject to open or 
concealed pressure, and therefore the preservation of religion and of 
the national existence had become identical. For this reason, when the 
Revolution of 1917 began, the Muslims sought the means of obtaining 
the full religious freedom which they considered paramount. This large 
population of diverse origins took the same stand at least in matters of 
religion and culture. It was certain that this mass of people, if organized, 
would have an important political potential. Furthermore, the presence 
of the Muslims in large numbers in the frontier regions such as Turkistan, 
Caucasia and the Crimea was also significant. The Muslims would 
expect much from the Revolution, so the political organizations which 
could serve their purposes would easily draw them to their side. The 
Bolshevik party started to attract attention with its policy of making use 
of the Muslims. 

After the October 1917 Revolution, Lenin and other Bolshevik leaders 
gave a special emphasis to the Islamic world. In the first place, the 
propagation and the reinforcement of the fundamentals gained by the 
Revolution could only be achieved with the backing of large masses. It 
was necessary to win the support of the people who had been ‘ oppressed ’ 
under tsarist rule, the most important of whom were the Muslims. 
Since, moreover, the military ability of the Kazan Tatars, Bashkirs and 
northern Caucasians had long been known, the Bolsheviks would profit 
greatly if they could gain their support. On the other hand, outside 
Russia there were more than two hundred million Muslims under 
imperialist, and especially British, rule. The Soviet leaders could create a 
completely new situation by assuming the role of protector of these 
oppressed people. According to the Bolsheviks, the importance of 
Islam was not as a religion, but as a description of the oppressed people 
of the East who had this name. They believed in the possibilities of 
using the Islamic world for the purposes of Bolshevism. 

As soon as the Bolsheviks came to power, they started working to- 
wards winning the Muslims both inside and outside Russia. A 
declaration addressed to the Muslims of Russia and the eastern 
countries, and signed by Lenin and Stalin (the commissar of national- 
ities), was issued in December 1917. It contains the following appeal: 

Muslims of Russia, Tatars of the Volga and the Crimea, Kirgiz and Sarts of 
Siberia and Turkestan, Chechens and mountain Cossacks! All you, whose 
mosques and shrines have been destroyed, whose faith and customs have been 
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violated by the Tsars and oppressors of Russia! Henceforward your beliefs 
and customs, your national and cultural institutions, are declared free and 
inviolable ! Build your national life freely and without hindrance. It is your 
right. Know that your rights, like those of all the peoples of Russia, will be 
protected by the might of the Revolution, by the councils of workers, soldiers, 
peasants, deputies! 1 

Following this, the Muslims of the eastern countries (especially, that is, 
the Muslims of India) were asked to support the October Revolution. 
This declaration produced great repercussions. The majority of the 
Muslims in Russia, especially the intellectuals, believed in the religious 
and national freedom promised by the Bolsheviks, and started to support 
the Soviet regime. During the Civil War, a great number of Tatars and 
Bashkirs served (some of them voluntarily, but a great many as con- 
scripts) in the Red Army. There were many Muslim soldiers, especially 
on the eastern front in the Fifth Red Army, and they played an important 
part in the defeat of Kolchak. Bashkir and Tatar soldiers played an 
important role on either front as well, for instance, in the suppression of 
the Kronstadt revolt of 1921, and Muslim troops were extremely useful 
in the battles against Denikin. However, it was soon realized that the 
promises made in the declaration of December 1917 had no validity. 
The national institutions and traditions of the Muslims, and especially 
Islam, were persecuted. But now the October Revolution had succeeded 
everywhere and, just as in tsarist Russia, the Muslim population in the 
Soviet area was left in the hands of the Russian administration. 

Since Lenin and Stalin were Marxists and atheists, they of course 
would not protect the Islamic religion or any other. They had clearly 
declared that religion was the opium of the people and harmful to them, 
and that it could not be reconciled with a materialistic approach. Soon 
after the Soviet regime was established, religion was completely separ- 
ated from the state, and no help of any kind could be expected from the 
state for religious institutions. The protection of the oppressed Muslim 
people was purely political, and had nothing to do with religion itself. 
Because the oppressed Muslims did not know the doctrines of the Bol- 
shevik leaders, they regarded them as the friends and patrons of Islam. 

One of the largest claims of the Bolsheviks after they came to power 
was that they would find a solution to the problem of nationalities. 
Every nation would be given the right to choose its own way of life and 

1 Quoted from G. Wheeler, The modern history of Soviet Centra! Asia (London, 1964), 188. 
The complete text is given in J. C. Hurewitz, Diplomacy in the Near and Middle East 
(Princeton, 1956), II, 27-28. 
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its own administration, and even be permitted to break away from 
Russia if it wished. The Tatars of Kazan had tried to organize their 
national life before the October Revolution. The three congresses that 
met in Kazan (the religious, military and General Assembly) came 
together and declared national and cultural autonomy on 22 July 1917. 
In November, a National Assembly had met in Ufa, prepared a constitu- 
tion for the application of autonomy, and established national insti- 
tutions — namely, a Department of Religious Affairs, with the mufti 
‘Alimjan Barudi at its head, a Department of Education and a Depart- 
ment of Finance. These three departments formed the National Admini- 
stration which was headed by Sadr! Maqsudi. In the meetings of the 
National Assembly it was also proposed to establish a republic with the 
name of the IdiU-Ural States, and a committee was chosen to work on this 
matter. This committee defined the borders and the institutions of a 
state of seven or eight million people in the Idil-Ural territory where the 
Kazan Tatars and Bashkirs lived in large numbers. The final decision 
on this matter was left to the National Assembly which was to meet in 
March 1918. 

However, after the October Revolution, and especially after the 
establishment of the Soviet regime in the cities of Kazan and Ufa, these 
activities came to an end. The nationalist movement of the Tatars in 
Kazan was stopped by the Bolsheviks on 28 March 1918, and the 
national organization dissolved. On 12 April 1918, the National 
Administration in Ufa was dissolved by the Red Tatar troops, and only 
the Department of Religious Affairs was left, on condition that it would 
not engage in politics. This action of the Soviets was absolutely con- 
trary to their declaration of December 1917. 

Among the Muslim leaders the illusion persisted that the dissolution 
of the national institutions might be the arbitrary actions of native 
communist extremists, unknown to the central authorities, that is the 
leaders in the Kremlin. A committee composed of Sadri Maqsudi, the 
head of the National Administration in Ufa, ‘Alimjan Barudi the mufti, 
and Kurbangali, the head of the Education Department, came to 
Moscow early in May 1918 to meet the high Soviet authorities. They 
presented a long memorandum to the head of the Soviet Executive 
Committee. Their purpose was to avoid interference with the national 
institutions of the nine million Muslim people, Tatars and Bashkirs 
who had united according to the principles of national and cultural 
1 Idii is the Tatar name for the Volga. 
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autonomy declared in Kazan, and who were represented by the National 
Assembly and the National Administration at Ufa. The memorandum 
stated that these national activities had no relation with politics; that 
religion was of great importance to the Muslims. It added that the 
separation of religion and state by the Soviet government had caused the 
prohibition of religious teaching in Muslim schools and that the 
confiscation of the properties belonging to the waqfs was considered to 
be unjust. These activities would have an unfavourable effect on the 
Muslim people ; therefore, the representatives of the National Adminis- 
tration asked the Soviet leaders to show some tolerance to the Muslims 
in religious and national matters. They are also said to have reported 
their demands to the Ottoman ambassador in Moscow, and to have 
expected some support. 

The appeal to the Soviet authorities brought no positive results. In 
the Muslim territories where the Soviet regime was already established, 
the national organizations were to be readjusted according to Bolshevik 
principles, as nationalist in form, but socialist in essence. In this system, 
religion was not going to be given a high position. 

Following the declaration of December 1917, the Commissariat of 
Nationalities, an important organ of the Soviet government, directed 
by Stalin, established the Central Commissariat for Muslim Affairs, to 
establish the Soviet regime and propagate the Communist ideology 
among the Muslim people. Mulla Nur Vakhitov, a Kazan Tatar, who 
soon became a Bolshevik, was put at the head of this organization. 
The other two members who also soon became Reds were ‘Alimjan 
Ibrahimov, a well-known Kazan Tatar writer, and Sherif Manatov of 
the Bashkirs. This Commissariat of the Muslims started to establish 
Muslim Communist parties in the cities of the Idil-Ural region. Also 
through this Commissariat the Bolshevik leaders, mainly Stalin, tried to 
find some practical means for the solution of the nationalities problem. 
The first experiment in this matter was made on the Tatars and Bashkirs. 

It has already been mentioned that the National Administration wanted 
to found the Idil-Ural States. The Tatar Communists now wanted to 
carry out this same project, but with the methods of the Soviet regime. 
After negotiations in the Kremlin, Stalin and Lenin approved of this 
project, and on 24 March 1918, it was announced that a Tatar-Bashkir 
Soviet Republic was to be founded. However, this project was not 
realized, mainly because a Muslim republic with a large population so 
close to Kazakhstan and Turkistan seemed dangerous. The Czech 
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revolt of May 1918, and the Civil War which followed it, also hindered 
the realization of the project, which moreover was resisted by some 
Bashkir leaders, who did not wish to submit themselves to the domin- 
ation of the Tatars. 

After the Civil War, local republics began to be founded. The Bashkir 
Autonomous Soviet Republic, established in 1920, was the first of these 
experiments. In June 1920 the Tatar Autonomous Soviet Republic was 
founded, and it was followed by other republics at various dates in the 
areas where Turkish and Muslim peoples lived. These were patterned 
on the Soviet Russian Republic, and the same constitution and organiza- 
tion was accepted for all of them. No place was given to the Islamic 
religion. There was some toleration for the Islamic institutions of the 
Central Asian republics (such as the Shari 1 a and the medreses) but this was 
temporary. However, since the people of the Tatar, Bashkir, Kazakh and 
other Central Asian republics still belonged to Islam, these countries 
were regarded as Muslim. The Soviet government unwillingly accepted 
this situation and felt the necessity of a reconciliation with the religious 
beliefs of some twenty million people who lived in those lands. This 
can be explained both as a result of domestic considerations and also 
(probably more so) as a requirement of foreign policy. 

According to the records of the Religious Council in Ufa, there were 
7,800 communities attached to the office of the mufti, and the num- 
ber of mosques and schools was 8,000, including some secondary 
schools and seminaries in the cities. None of these institutions was given 
any support by the Russian government; they were run with the money 
collected among the Kazan Tatars. They were open to the Bashkirs, 
Kazakhs and people of Turkistan, as well as to the Kazan Tatars. They 
played a great part in the enlightenment of the Turkish-Muslim people ; 
and the rate of literacy in the Kazan province was as high as fifty per cent 
before 1917. A number of daily papers and periodicals were published 
in Kazan, and there were extensive publishing activities. Shura, published 
in Orenburg, was one of the best journals in the Islamic world as well as in 
Russia. In Azarbayjan, Baku, the Crimea and Siberia, campaigns for the 
propagation of religious and secular education were vigorously pursued 
in a number of cities, and teachers’ training schools both for men and 
women had extensive activities. As a result of relations with Turkey and 
Egypt, the new movements in these countries had repercussions among 
the Muslims in Russia. The religious books published before 1917 
included serious studies on Islamic religion, and important works on 
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Islamic philosophy were also being written. The Muslims in Russia 
were on the road towards a real awakening. 

After the October Revolution all activities of this sort were suddenly 
stopped. Beginning early in 1918, medreses were closed down, and the 
'ulema' were eventually prosecuted for one reason or another. After the 
state was secularized, religious lessons in the schools were stopped, but 
this was done gradually, and religious teaching continued in many 
places under the Soviet regime. 

The parts of Russia where the Muslims lived had been most damaged 
by the Civil War. The revolt which the Czechs started in May 1918 
spread towards Siberia along the Volga. The fiercest fights between the 
Whites and the Reds took place in Muslim areas. During these battles, 
many Muslims, especially from the higher classes and the 'ulema ' , were 
killed, and part of the people emigrated. The year following the 
foundation of the Soviet Tatar Republic, there was a great famine 
(1921-2). The total number of people who died of hunger or who emi- 
grated from the Kazan province for this reason exceeded half a million. 
The majority went to Turkistan. In these circumstances, the establish- 
ment of the Soviet system in the Tatar Republic proceeded slowly, and 
the Soviet government showed tolerance in some national and religious 
affairs. 

In order to win the sympathy of the Muslim peoples, the Twelfth 
Congress of the Russian Communist Party in 1923 decided that the 
struggle should be fought against religion without using force but with 
propaganda. It was thought that the centre of the propaganda and fight 
against religion would be the village schools. While decisions of this 
kind were being made, the publication of works which introduced the 
methods of fighting religion was also started. Among the first works 
published in this field was one by Mir Sayyid Sultangaliyev (Sultan 
‘Alloghlu), one of Stalin’s assistants. Publications of this kind started 
to provoke popular reaction rather than support. 

The organizations of the Russian Muslims had applied to the Soviet 
government to hold a congress for the discussion of problems concerning 
themselves, and this was finally permitted. Some considerations in 
foreign policy, especially the desire to resume the policy of inciting the 
Muslims in India against the British, were an important factor in this 
matter. 

A congress was held at Ufa on 1 5 June 1923, with the participation of 
3 5 o delegates from various parts of Russia. Among the important items 
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for discussion were the organization and operation of the Department of 
Religious Affairs (i.e. the former Religious Council), and the recognition 
of ‘Abd iil-Mejid, who had been made caliph on 18 November 1922 by 
the Turkish Grand National Assembly. It was decided to send a tele- 
gram of gratitude and congratulations to Mustafa Kemal Pasha through 
the Soviet commissar of Foreign Affairs. The telegram mentioned 
Sultan Mehmed VI Vahid al-Din’s treachery and the cruelties of the 
Entente powers. Mustafa Kemal was thanked for making ‘Abd iil- 
Mejid caliph, and the action of the Turkish Grand National Assembly 
was praised. News about this telegram appeared in I-^vestia, the official 
paper of the Soviet government. After the Congress was over, delegates 
paid a visit to the Turkish ambassador, to express orally what was in the 
telegram. All these moves were of course made with the knowledge and 
direction of the Soviet government, and demonstrated that it attached a 
special importance to the Muslims, both inside and outside the country. 

According to a decision taken by the Central Committee of the Russian 
Communist Party on 2 November 1923, Muslim children who had 
completed their fourteenth year could study Islam. This decision 
brought great happiness to the Muslim people. Lists of people who 
remained loyal to religion were immediately prepared in all districts, and 
arrangements were made for teaching in the mosques. But this decision 
of the central authorities was counteracted by the native Communist 
extremists. For instance, only one day in a week was appointed for 
religious lessons, or difficulties were put in the way of the teachers. 
Nevertheless the Department of Religious Affairs organized the teaching 
of religion, and children over fourteen years of age in the villages and 
towns were regularly given lessons on the fundamentals of religion, and 
on ritual and prayers. The teaching of religion to the children below the 
age of fourteen was forbidden by Soviet laws, and those who violated 
these laws were liable to three years penal labour in work-camps, but in 
spite of all these threats, there is no doubt that children learned their 
religion in their families. As a result, Islam did not disintegrate during the 
Soviet regime. The Islamic customs were kept as before, and the boys 
were still circumcized. The aid given to the mosques and mullas was an 
expression of the intensity of popular religious feelings. At that time, 
the economic conditions of the Kazan Tatars and other Muslims were 
rapidly improving as a result of the New Economic Policy of Soviet 
Russia, so people could afford financial aid to religious organizations 
and men of religion. 
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After 1923 the Department of Religious Affairs in Ufa had relatively 
convenient working conditions. When ‘Alimjan Barudi died on 6 
December 1921, Riza al-DIn Fakhr al-Din was elected in his place. He 
was one of the most distinguished Russian Muslims, as a scholar, an 
historian and a writer. Among the qadis there were able persons, 
such as Keshshaf al-Din Terjiimani and 2 iya al-Din Kemali, 
and also a woman qddi. The organization and functions of the 
Department of Religious Affairs had been determined in the Moscow 
Congress of 1917, but had to be readjusted according to Soviet 
conditions. 

A new statute was accepted in the Congress that met in Ufa in June 
1923, and was sent for approval to the Commissariat of the Interior to 
which the Department of Religious Affairs was attached. On 30 
November 1923, it was approved by the Commissariat. According to 
new regulations, the Muslims in the republics of Tatarstan, Bashkiria, 
Kazakhstan, Ukraine, and the autonomous territories of Chuvash, 
Votyakh and Kalmukh, the cities in inner Russia (that is Moscow and 
Leningrad), and Muslims of other cities, as well as those in Siberia were 
to be subjected to the religious administration in Ufa. Thus eight to ten 
million Muslims were brought under the mufti of Ufa. In other areas, 
such as the Crimea, northern Caucasia (Daghistan), Azarbayjan and 
Turkistan, there were local organizations and establishments. As a 
matter of formality, the decision taken at the centre had to be registered 
by the local authorities in different republics in order to be put into 
practice. Tatarstan was the first to act in this matter. Their decision was 
registered by the Commissariat of the Interior of the Tatar Republic on 
1 February 1924. Bashkiria registered on 5 July 1924. Kazakhstan raised 
some problems in this respect. It is possible that the Kazakh Com- 
munists or others did not wish the Kazakhs to be subject to the Tatars 
even in respect to religion. In order to convince the Kazakhs, 
Keshshaf al-Din Terjiimani was sent to Orenburg and the decision was 
finally registered on 2 January 1925. 

According to the new statute, the local administration of the com- 
munities, that is, the boards of trustees in the villages and cities were the 
first step on the ladder of the religious organization. The head of the 
board was the imam, and the members were the muezzin and a few others 
chosen from the public. Above the boards stood the muhtesibs, and at 
the very top was the mufti, the head of the Department of Religious 
Affairs. There was a board of qadis attached to the mufti. The religious 
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administration was connected to the Commissariat of the Interior, as in 
tsarist times. 

The religious administration supervised the activities of the muhtesibs, 
the local administrations, the mullas and the muezzins, the construction 
and repair of mosques, and the teaching of religion. Under Soviet law, 
religious institutions and men of religion had a special status. The 
mosques were subject to certain taxes. As second-class citizens, mullas 
and muezzins were deprived of many rights. They could not participate 
in elections ; they could not even obtain coupons for bread rations, since 
they were considered to be a parasitic group. The children of the mullas 
and muezzins were deprived of the right to education. Therefore 
thousands of mullas and muezzins resigned from their posts in order to 
obtain education for their children. In spite of this, thousands of men 
of religion went on carrying out their duties, sometimes openly and 
sometimes secretly, and as a result they faced hardships and persecution. 
The people supported them as much as they could, and made sacrifices 
when needed. 

The mufti'Kiil al-Din Fakhr al-Din and the^i(//Keshshaf al-Din Terjii- 
mani went to Moscow early in February 1925, to seek some concessions. 
They were well received, and some concessions were made. A meeting 
of the Muslim representatives in Ufa was held on 22 March 1925 with the 
permission of the government of Bashkiria. The account of the contacts 
made in Moscow pleased everybody, and telegrams of appreciation were 
sent to Kalinin and Stalin, and also to the Assembly of Soviets of 
Bashkiria, which was meeting at that time. It is not clear what was 
achieved after the Moscow visit and the meeting in Ufa, but it seems that 
the Soviet government did not rigorously suppress religious affairs. The 
invitation of Riza al-Din Fakhr al-Din as a great scholar to the ceremony 
of the bicentenary of the Russian Academy of Sciences indicates the 
importance given at that time to the Department of Religious Affairs in 
Ufa by the Soviet academic institutions and government. 

According to the decision of 30 November 1923, the Religious 
Administration in Ufa was given permission for religious publishing. 
The most important publication was the monthly Islam Mejellesi. This 
journal, which started in 1924, contains very mature articles on religious, 
moral and philosophical subjects. Its motto, ‘The happiness of human- 
ity can be achieved by a religion preserving its vitality, and a religious 
life’, was exactly the opposite of Marx’s and Lenin’s assertion that 
religion was the opium of the people. It served as a guide for the men of 
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religion, and filled the gap in religious studies. The journal was very 
well received by Russian Muslims and its copies were sold out, while 
the editors received many letters of appreciation. Its contributors were 
the contemporary scholars and intellectuals. It was probably closed 
down in 1925 , when the struggle against religion that was begun by the 
Soviet government became harsher. 

Propaganda against Islam by way of publications was emphasized 
from 1923. As mentioned above, one of the most important works in 
this field was written by Sultangaliyev. Sultangaliyev did not, however, 
attack Islam crudely, but tried rather to explain his own view of its nature, 
and sought to demolish the myths of Islam. During the period of the 
New Economic Policy, religion was relatively not treated harshly, but 
the opinion that religion was a harmful factor was maintained. The 
principle of struggling against religion was expressed in the Soviet 
constitution of 1924. 

After 1924, many propagandist publications against Islam appeared. 
The pressure of the local Soviet organizations and their publications full 
of accusations against Islam aroused the people, instead of winning 
them. The Muslims attempted to organize meetings to defend their 
religious opinions, using the elasticity of certain articles in the Soviet 
constitution. They decided to appeal to the higher Soviet authorities, 
and wanted their rights to be recognized. 

These decisions evoked severe criticism in the Soviet press, and were 
ascribed to reactionary groups working through the Department of 
Religious Affairs. In fact, these were the wishes and the opinions of the 
Muslim peasant groups themselves. The men of religion w’ere formu- 
lating these opinions and wishes. Naturally all these were exactly the 
opposite of the Soviet system and the communist ideology, and severe 
measures were taken to suppress and to prevent this sort of movement. 

Soviet policy towards Islam had an external as well as an internal 
aspect. The visit of a large mission to Mecca in 1 926 under the leadership 
of the mufti Riza al-Din is connected with the external Islamic policy of 
the Soviet government. This mission went to Istanbul in May 1926, and 
stayed there for a while. The spokesman of the mission, Keshshaf 
al-Din Terjiimani and other participants made statements that the 
Soviet government treated the Muslims in Russia very well, the mosques 
were kept open and no pressure was made against religion. One of the 
main reasons for sending the mission to Mecca was to have its members 
make such statements, in order to gain the sympathy of the Islamic 
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world for Soviet Russia, and there were certainly Soviet agents among 
the pilgrims. 

However, statements of this kind were not totally false; some mosques 
were still kept open, and the number of Muslims who prayed and fasted 
reached twenty million. Furthermore there were still Islamic law- 
courts functioning in Turkistan and Kazakhstan. In 1925 there were 
eighty-seven Islamic law-courts in Uzbekistan ; their number came down 
to twenty-seven in 1926, and seven in 1927. They were all closed by 1928. 
Religious courts in some isolated parts of Daghistan probably went on 
functioning until 1929. But these were all temporary. Parallel to the 
establishment of the socialist order in Soviet Russia, preparations began 
in 1926 to attack the enemies of the Revolution on all fronts, and in this 
connexion, religion as well. For this purpose ‘societies of atheists’ 
(more exactly, ‘societies of the godless’) were founded in Tatarstan, 
Bashkiria, and in the republics of Central Asia, and Islam was attacked in 
their publications. The head of this movement was Yemil’yan Yaro- 
slavskiy, a well-known Communist. Yaroslavskiy’s activities were 
against all religion. The atheists of the Tatars, Bashkirs, Ozbegs and 
Azarbayjanls took Yaroslavskiy as a model in their fight with Islam. 

The fight against Islam was intensified during the establishment of 
kolkhozes (1929-3 8), and reached its climax in the years of Stalin’s terror 
(1936-8). The abolition of the Arabic script in 1928-9, and the accept- 
ance of the Roman script in its place was a heavy blow to the culture and 
religion of the Muslim Turkish people. With this measure, the strongest 
tie with the outer world was cut off, and it became impossible for young 
people to read the Qur’an and devotional literature. A campaign was 
launched in the Volga-Ural area by the Komsomol (Young Communist 
Organization) to collect copies of the Qur’an. Villages were searched, 
and the Qur’ans that were tound were burned. During the establishment 
of the kolkhozes the mullas were considered as part of the kulak group, 
and were burdened with heavy taxes. Many of them were forced to 
resign. Actually a majority of the mullas were poor, and they were no 
better off than the ordinary peasants. According to a news item in the 
Yeni Kdj(Yana Avul) newspaper for 5 May 1930, the duties of 502 mullas 
and 363 muezzins were terminated, and 103 mosques were closed. 

Thenceforth the campaigns of closing the mosques was accelerated. 
In a teachers’ meeting held in Kazan on 3 1 January 193 1, at which only 
1 5 1 people were present, it was decided to close many of the mosques. 
In Kazan, where there were more than 5 0,000 Muslims and which was a 
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national and religious centre for the Kazan Tatars, only one or two 
mosques were left for worship. According to various sources the num- 
ber of mosques that closed under Soviet pressure in the years 1929-39 
were as follows: 14,000 in Central Asia, 6,000 in the Volga-Ural area 
4,000 in northern Caucasia and 1 ,000 in Crimea. Since it is known that 
there were approximately 8,000 mosques in the Volga-Ural area in 
1917, the figures given above may be somewhere near reality. 

As a result of the closure of the mosques and various restrictions on 
Islam, the people in certain parts of Soviet Russia showed some resist- 
ance. The most important instance was the armed rising in the Kabar- 
dino-Balkarian Autonomous Region (northern Caucasia). The Baskan 
area was occupied by Muslims, and severe measures were taken against 
the Soviet authorities, who only re-established control after sending large 
forces to the area. Thousands of people were severely punished, many 
being shot and others sent to labour camps. A rising of Muslim 
Georgians took place in the Adzhar Autonomous Region near the 
borders of the Turkish Republic in April 1 929. The main reason for this 
was the pressure of the Bolsheviks on Islam. It was also severely sup- 
pressed, and thousands of Adzhars were removed from the border-zone 
and sent elsewhere. Among the Chechens there also was an armed rising 
against the Soviet government for religious reasons, and the fighting 
went on for a long time. The Muslim peoples were regarded as untrust- 
worthy by the Soviets, and the fact that they lived in the border-zones of 
Turkistan, Caucasia and the Crimea was an important factor in increasing 
the distrust. The disastrous end that the Muslims came to after the 
Second World War is a bitter example of this distrust. 

The suppression of Islam in Uzbekistan was also intensified. The 
anti-religious policy of the Bolsheviks, of some Uzbek (Ozbeg) 
communists in particular, aroused popular fury. The clearest example of 
this is the events in Shahmerdan in 1928-9. Shahmerdan, in the 
mountainous south-east of Uzbekistan, was especially known for its 
religious feeling, and was the best-known Muslim pilgrimage centre. 
The Communist party of Uzbekistan began a campaign there. An Uzbek 
Communist named Hakim-zade, known for his atheism, was sent to 
Shahmerdan in August 1928 to carry out propaganda. Hakim-zade 
stirred the people with his words and actions to such an extent that in 
March 1929 he was torn to pieces by rnullds and shaykhs, according to 
the Soviet account. Similar incidents happened in other parts of 
Uzbekistan. The armed struggles of the Basmachis, which lasted for 
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years, were also a result of the suppression of Islam. The Basmachis 
killed especially those Communists who were against religion. 

An aspect of the struggle against Islam in Turkistan was the campaign 
against women’s veils. The veil was particularly worn in Turkistan, and 
was more or less considered to be inseparable from Islam. March 8, 
which is known as ‘International Women’s Day’, was declared in 1927 
to be the day for attacking the veil by the Uzbek Communist organiza- 
tion. On that day, 100,000 women in Uzbekistan announced that they 
had taken off their veils, but most of them resumed their veils again the 
following day. Many women were killed by their husbands or the people 
in Uzbekistan for taking off their veils. In spite of all the efforts of the 
Communist party, the campaign against the veil could not achieve any 
success between 1928 and 1939. 

During the years of liquidation between 1936 and 1938, many of the 
main leaders in Muslim territories, the ‘ulema , the nationalists and also 
the Communists, were either destroyed or sent into exile. About 
6-7,000 mullas and intellectuals from the Volga-Ural area alone were 
arrested and sent to Siberia or other places. In the Crimea and northern 
Caucasia, thousands of men of religion and intellectuals suffered the 
same fate. The fight against the intellectuals and the religious leaders also 
resulted in large numbers of victims in Azarbayjan. After this movement 
of liquidation the religious and cultural leaders of the Muslims in the 
Soviet Union were wiped out. Among them was the mufti Keshshaf 
al-Din Terjiimanl, who was accused of acting as a spy for the Japanese 
and the Germans. He and many of the men of religion close to him were 
shot. The years before the Second World War were most difficult for 
the Muslims in Soviet Russia. 

The war, which started with the German attack on 22 June 1941, 
placed the Soviet Union in great danger. On the instructions of Stalin, 
it was decided to utilize the religious feelings of the people for the 
purpose of the country’s defence. So the pressure against religion was 
relieved, and it was announced that the government would make con- 
cessions to the religious institutions. After this, Islam profited from 
these developments, although Muslim religious activities were subject 
to the directives and control of the Soviet government. 

After Keshshaf al-Din Terjiimanl was shot (1938), ‘Abd al-Rahman 
Rasul was appointed mufti at the Department of Religious Affairs in Ufa. 
Neither by his scholarship nor his personality was he qualified to occupy 
such a high position, but because of his father, who was a famous religious 
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scholar, he was respected among the Muslims. The Soviet government 
began to exploit him as a religious leader of the Muslims in Russia 
during the war against Germany. In a radio speech which he made on 
1 8 July 1941 on the orders of the Soviet government, he requested the 
people to defend the Soviet fatherland in the name of Islam, and pray in 
all mosques for the success of the Red Army. Six weeks later in another 
speech he requested the Muslims to pray for the Red Army. The more 
desperate the war became, the greater was the respect accorded to 
the mufti ‘Abd al-Rahman Rasul by the Soviet government. He was 
regarded as the spokesman of twenty-five million Muslims, and he was 
treated accordingly. It was necessary for the mufti to make himself heard 
not only in Russia, but also in the Islamic world outside, whose 
importance had increased during the war. 

In May 1942, a meeting of eighty-five ‘ ulema 1 from various parts of the 
Soviet Union was held in Ufa. The main reason for this meeting was to 
stimulate the religious feelings of the Muslim soldiers in the fight against 
the Germans, and to find support in the Qur’an. The mufti wanted the 
atrocities of the Germans committed in the Crimea against the Muslims 
to be known in Russia and the Islamic world outside, although the 
Germans had provided for the reopening and restoration of the mosques. 
In short, the mufti ‘Abd al-Rahman Rasul performed the functions of a 
Soviet propagandist, and made every effort to accomplish his duty. His 
predecessor in Ufa during the First World War had done the same thing 
for tsarist Russia. 

After 1943, a new mufti’s office, established in Tashkent, began to 
replace the Department of Religious Affairs in Ufa. In October of that 
year the religious representatives of the Republics of Uzbekistan, 
Kazakhstan, Kirghizia, Tajikistan and Turkistan met in Tashkent and 
established the Department of Religious Affairs of Central Asia and 
Kazakhstan. Eighty-five-year old Ishan Babakhan ‘Abd al-Majid Khan, 
a scholar from Turkistan, who had been exiled before the war, was 
appointed its head. From then on, the mufti in Tashkent became the 
most important figure in the Muslim religious establishment, and began 
to assume a high position within the hierarchy of the Soviet government. 
Tashkent became a show-place for Muslim visitors of high rank. Ishan 
Babakhan’s son, Ziya al-Din, was appointed assistant mufti, and sub- 
sequently succeeded his father. 

Shortly afterwards, religious departments for northern Caucasia and 
Azarbayjan were also established. This was not the case with the 
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Crimea, which had had its own mufti previously. Because the Tatars of 
the Crimea were accused of collaborating with the Germans, they were 
totally expelled from the Crimea, and sent to Kirghizia. The Karachays 
in northern Caucasia and certain other Muslim Circassians were similarly 
treated. 

Thus after the Second World War there were four departments for 
Muslims in the Soviet Union. The Department of Religious Affairs for 
the European part of the Soviet Union and for Siberia, with its centre in 
Ufa, survived from tsarist times. It was important because of its antiquity 
and the high reputation of its member scholars. The Religious Depart- 
ment of Islam for Central Asia and Kazakhstan had its centre in Tashkent. 
In this way, the religious administration of Kazakhstan, which had 
formerly been connected to Ufa, was attached to Turkistan. The office of 
the mufti in Tashkent is most important since the majority of the 
Muslims in the Soviet Union (approximately fifteen millions) are found 
in Central Asia, and religious centres like Bukhara, Samarqand, and the 
Khiva area are also situated there. Hence this department has an 
important place in the Soviet external propaganda. The Religious 
Department of Trans-Caucasian Muslims has its centre in Baku. This is 
the central organization for the Shi‘a in Azarbayjan, whose number does 
not exceed two millions. However, in Azarbayjan there is no difference 
between the Shi‘is and the Sunnis, and the old conflicts have been 
forgotten. The Religious Department of the Muslims of northern 
Caucasia has its centre at Buynak. The religious affairs of the Muslims 
in Daghistan and the adjacent areas are run by this department. 

These religious departments are under the strict control of the Soviet 
government. The muftis and other religious leaders of high position, as 
well as the imams and preachers of great mosques, have to serve the 
Soviet government with complete loyalty. During the prayers on 
Fridays and on feast-days, the Soviet government is praised as being 
‘sent by God’, implying that those who disobey the government 
disobey God and the Prophet as well. 

The Muslim areas are completely administered by the Kremlin, and 
form an inseparable part of the Soviet Union ; hence it is impossible to 
consider their political history separately. The present-day political 
boundaries were delimited in 1924, on the basis of Lenin’s Nationalities 
Policy. This had as its ostensible object ‘the liquidation of existing 
inequality’, but critics have seen in it nothing more than the application 
of the principle of ‘divide and rule’ by the Soviet administrators, 
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through the separation of peoples (e.g. the Tatars and Bashkirs) who are 
closely related by language, religion and traditions. 

There are today six ‘union republics’ which are or were predomi- 
nantly Muslim. The Uzbek Soviet Socialist Republic, formed in 1924, is 
the main cotton-producing area of the Soviet Union. The capital, 
formerly Samarqand, was transferred to Tashkent, which has become the 
centre of Uzbek cultural activities, with its branch of the Academy of 
Sciences, its university and opera. The Kazakh S.S.R., an autonomous 
republicin 1920, was raised to the status of a union republicin 1956. The 
Russians enforced the stabilization of the nomadic Kazakhs — a policy 
which produced resistance and emigration to China. Large-scale 
Russian immigration and the founding of industrial cities have reduced 
the Kazakhs to a minority. A similar development took place in the 
Kirghiz S.S.R., which also became a union republic in 1936. The 
Turkmen S.S.R. was formed in 1924. Its nomadic population was 
sedentarized, and the cultivation of cotton developed. The Tajik 
S.S.R. achieved the status of a union republic in 1929, when it was 
detached from the Uzbek S.S.R. The Azarbayjan Republic, formed 
in 1 920, is the oldest. Shortly afterwards it was combined with Armenia 
and Georgia in the Trans-Caucasian Federation, and when this was dis- 
solved in 1936 it became a union republic. There are in addition ten 
‘ autonomous republics ’ in territories which are (or were) mainly in- 
habited by Muslims. These form part of the Russian Soviet Federal 
Socialist Republic. The most important of them are the Tatar and the 
Bashkir A. S.S.R. In the Tatar A. S.S.R. the Tatars form only half the 
population, while a majority of the Tatars are to be found in other 
parts of the U.S.S.R. Bashkirs are also a minority in the republic which 
bears their name. Kazan, the capital of the Tatar A. S.S.R., has long been 
a centre of culture for the Turkish peoples in Russia. 
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CHAPTER 5 

COMMUNISM IN THE CENTRAL 
ISLAMIC LANDS 


BEFORE 1917 

The period of radical reform at the end of the nineteenth and the 
beginning of the twentieth century was one in which all revolutionary 
energy was mobilized in the upsurge of the nationalist movement. It was 
in the wake of this movement that Marxist ideas began warily to make 
their way into the Muslim world. For a long time, until the Russian 
Revolution of 1917, socialism could only show itself as the extreme left 
wing of the nationalist movement. 

There are two basic reasons for this slowness in the spread of Marxist 
ideas: the indifference of the first leaders of European socialism to 
the dar al-lslam, and the lack of receptivity to socialism offered by 
Muslim society as a whole. 

Marxist socialism, a complex system of economic, political and 
philosophical doctrines, originally conceived for the industrial societies 
of the West, was thought to be applicable, sooner or later, to the whole 
world. The ideas of the founders of socialism and their successors until 
1914 were, with some considerable variations in their positions, centred 
on Europe and the West. The Muslim East interested them only in so far 
as it affected their international policy. It offered no objective reasons 
for supposing that socialist proselytization would have much chance of 
success there. They regarded it as a marginal problem, dependent on 
the general problem of the proletarian revolution in the West. They 
applied to it theses designed to apply to Europe, and predicted for it the 
same revolutions, passage through the same economic and social 
‘patterns’, and the same crises as the West. The ‘Muslim problem’ as 
such did not exist for them. 

Marxist ideas could be reflected in the Islamic countries only by 
following certain well-defined channels. In fact, with a very few 
exceptions, the proletariat, which was small and widely dispersed, com- 
pletely lacked any feeling of class, industrialization being still at a very 
early stage. The petty bourgeoisie, usually excellent revolutionary 
material in non-industrial countries, was here weak and in every instance 
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still entirely under the influence of the ideology of the nationalist reform- 
ist movement. Finally, the peasants had in general no revolutionary 
traditions and were politically unorganized. Conceived as it was for 
the industrial societies of the West, socialism had very little hold over the 
East in the pre-capitalist stage of production, and it could be implanted 
only where certain conditions were fulfilled, namely: 

1. A definite willingness by the European socialists to make the 
Muslims share their ideas, since socialism could not arise spontaneously 
in a Muslim society. 

2. An atmosphere of political or religious agitation and a tradition of 
secrecy (such as offered by Shi‘ism in Persia, for example), or of anti- 
feudal revolts. 

3 . A crisis in the nationalist movement which was beginning to lose its 
impetus and seemed incapable of winning the fight against the Western 
powers or against local despotism by force of its own ideology alone. 

4. Finally, and most important, the presence of elements likely to 
welcome Marxist ideas, that is, in the absence of a native proletariat or 
petty bourgeoisie, foreign groups or active non-Muslim minorities. It 
has been established that the first socialist organizations in the East were 
in fact controlled by foreign minorities such as the Dutch in Indonesia or 
the Macedonians in Salonica, or non-Muslims of minority groups such 
as the Greeks, Lebanese Christians, and Jews in the Ottoman empire, 
Armenians in both the Ottoman empire and Persia, and Lebanese 
Christians and Jews in Egypt. 

The few Muslim groups which were receptive to socialist ideas at the 
beginning of the twentieth century were those which, as a result of 
exceptional circumstances, had come into direct contact with European 
groups converted to these ideas. Such w 7 ere the Tatar intellectuals of the 
Volga or of the Caucasian proletariat of the industrial region of Baku. 

Thus socialist ideas could penetrate into the dar al-Islam only at certain 
points which, before 1 9 1 4, were limited to Kazan and Baku in the Russian 
empire, Salonica and thence Istanbul in the Ottoman empire, Tabriz in 
Persia, Java in Indonesia, and Alexandria in Egypt. 

Kazan and the Tatar towns of the Middle Volga and Ural regions were 
probably the first towns in which groups of Muslim socialists appeared. 
There were three conditions which were favourable to this growth. 

First, the special structure of Tatar society, dominated by a powerful 
commercial bourgeoisie and a numerous intelligentsia, which had long 
been in contact with the outside world, and were supported by all 
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classes of society including the proletariat, which was numerically 
strong, but scattered and as yet unorganized. 

Secondly, the existence, since the middle of the nineteenth century, of a 
powerful current of liberal reform very much in advance of the other 
Muslim national movements. This had removed the conservative 
groups from the political scene, but at the beginning of the twentieth 
century was already beginning to weaken and was splitting into two 
parts, of which the more radical left was ready to accept certain Marxist 
ideas. 

Finally, the presence of very active groups of Russian Social Demo- 
crats and socialist revolutionaries, who as early as 1880-90 had already 
been trying to recruit members from the Muslim areas. 

The extremist wing of the Tatar reform movement consisted mainly of 
students and intellectuals from the petty bourgeoisie, the majority of 
them being former pupils of the Russo-Tatar Teachers’ Training College 
founded in 1876. In 1885 there had appeared the first Muslim political 
group which, in 1901, joined firmly in the revolutionary agitation and 
inspired the I slab movement which unsettled all the medreses of the 
Middle Volga. This movement, the most radical outcome of reformism, 
was not organically connected with the Russian revolutionary current; 
but it drew its inspiration from it, and was already using some of its 
tactics, such as strikes, mass demonstrations and even individual acts of 
terrorism. This was the first attempt by the Muslims at imitating the 
methods of the Russian revolutionaries and, as the first school of revolu- 
tionary action, it left indelible traces. All the future nationalist, socialist 
or communist leaders among the Tatars were to be former militant 
members of the Isldh movement. 

The influence of the Russian Marxist groups made up of intellectuals 
and of authentic proletarians was also very strong in Kazan, which indeed 
had the unusual advantage for the emergence of socialism of being at the 
same time a large university town and an important industrial centre. 
These groups very soon tried to attract Muslims and had little success 
among the workers because of the political inertia of the native pro- 
letariat. However, between 1902 and 1905 there were formed a few 
Muslim trade unions, such as that of the Printing Workers and the 
powerful Union of the Employees of Commerce, both of them domin- 
ated by the Social Democrats. Their militant members played a not 
inconsiderable part in the Revolution of 1917, and in the spreading of 
Communism in the East. The attempt by the Russian socialists to convert 
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the Muslim intellectuals met with more success. In 1902, some Tatar 
students and writers, including Yamashev, Kulakhmetov and 
Akhtamov, became members of the Social Democrat group of Kazan, 
and ini 907 they founded the first internationalist Muslim Marxist organi- 
zation. Although it was numerically small — hardly more than about a 
dozen militant members — this group played a very important role. It was 
driven from Kazan by the repressive measures of the police and re-formed 
at Orenburg. Here it published the first Muslim Communis t periodical, the 
magazine Ural, in the Tatar language, which was confiscated after its 
thirty-first number, its editors being once more dispersed. 

Still more far-reaching was the action of the Muslim socialist groups 
Berek and Tafichilar. These were attached organically and ideologically to 
the Russian Socialist-Revolutionary party, and were active on the left 
wing of the nationalist movement, adopting from Russian socialism 
only its methods. Their programme provides an interesting example of a 
combination of Russian Marxism (in its populist form) and Muslim 
reformism. 

Gradually Marxist ideas and methods, matured on the Tatar Volga, 
penetrated in 1905 and 1917 into Bashkiria and thence into Russian 
Turkistan, but those who propagated them remained, in spite of their 
Marxist veneer, the heirs of reformism and sometimes even convinced 
pan-Turks. 

The second focal point of Marxism in Russian Islam was the large 
industrial centre of Baku. Here there were three factors which facilitated 
the birth of Muslim socialist groups : 

1. The existence of an authentic native proletariat consisting of 
workers in the large textile and petroleum industries. The industrial 
proletariat of the Baku region consisted in 1 90 1 of about } 6,000 workers, 
more than fifty per cent of whom were Muslims. It was a cosmopolitan 
proletariat in which Azarl Turkish and Persian Muslims worked side by 
side with Russians, Armenians, Georgians and Jews. Baku was thus a 
crucible in which Marxist ideas from Russia or from Europe could reach 
the Muslim masses. It was also a very active centre of revolutionary 
agitation, with a tradition of strikes and riots dating back to the 1870s. 
The class-struggle there took the form of actual fighting and not, as in 
all the other Muslim areas, of theoretical discussions by a few intellectual 
coteries. At the beginning of the twentieth century, Baku was the only 
place in the world where the Muslim proletariat could acquire a real 
class consciousness. 
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2. The liberal tradition among the bourgeoisie and the Muslim land- 
owning upper classes, dating back to the reformist thinkers of the mid- 
nineteenth century, such as Feth ‘All Akhundov and Hasan Bey Melikov 
ZerdabI, who had been influenced both by the ideas of the French 
Revolution and by Russian populism. This hot-bed of young intellec- 
tuals, open to all ideas coming from abroad, including those of 
Marxism, played a very active part in the revolutionary movement which 
appeared in the Caucasus in the early years of the twentieth century. 

3 . Direct contact with the Russian, Armenian and Georgian Marxists. 
Revolutionary literature, and particularly that of social-democrat 
inspiration, penetrated very early in the 1880s into Transcaucasia. In 
1885 the police discovered in Baku a copy of the Communist manifesto. In 
1896 there were founded in the principal towns of the Caucasus, Tiflis, 
Baku, Batum and Kutais, social-democrat groups composed of intellec- 
tuals and workers, organically linked with the centres at St Petersburg, 
Kiev, Rostov and Moscow. In 1897, a Georgian social-democrat 
organization, Mesame Dasi, opened a subsidiary branch at Baku. In 1 899 
there were six Marxist groups in this town, though they still had very 
few Muslim members. Two years later, in 1901, these groups re-formed 
themselves into a central organization with Bolshevik Leninist tenden- 
cies; it was affiliated to the Russian Workers’ Social Democratic party, 
which rapidly became one of the most active Communist organizations 
in Russia. Baku thus appeared at the beginning of the century as a 
revolutionary centre of completely ‘Western’ type in the heart of a 
Muslim region, but with its leadership still in the hands of non-Muslims 
— Russians, Armenians and Georgians. For the Muslims of the 
Caucasus, Azari Turks and Daghistanls, this was much more a school of 
revolutionary action than of Marxist thought. 

In 1904 there was founded in Baku the first entirely Muslim socialist 
group, the Hummet(‘M\ituzl Aid’) party, attached to the Russian Workers’ 
Social Democratic party, but reserved exclusively for Muslims, Azari 
Turks, Persians and Daghistanls, which was a departure from the 
principle of internationalism rigorously applied by the Russian social 
democrats. Its leaders included both intellectuals and workers, and 
from the time it was founded the Htimmet was exceptionally active, 
publishing social literature in Turkish and Persian translations and a 
number of periodicals, and organizing mass-action such as strikes and 
meetings. Htimmet was a nursery for Caucasian and Persian revolution- 
aries, and its part in the spread of socialist ideas, and in the organi- 
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nation of socialist, and later Communist, groups in Transcaucasia 
and in Persia, was a major and a lasting one. The party brought together 
Marxists from every side, as well as Bolsheviks and Mensheviks; and 
some of these, who remained faithful to nationalist ideas, were to aban- 
don the socialist camp after 1911, and follow the nationalist movement. 

Shortly before the First World War, the socialist movement in 
Transcaucasia suffered a serious setback, owing partly to harsh police 
repression, and partly to the growing influence of pan-Turanian 
ideology, which was being spread by the nationalist Musavat party. When 
the Revolution of February 1917 broke out it was the latter party which 
seized power, while the majority of the Muslim Communist leaders 
were to disappear in the turmoil of the Civil War. 

Outside Russia, it was at Tabriz in Persian Azarbayjan, and at Salonica 
in the Ottoman empire that the first Muslim Marxist organizations 
appeared. 

Socialist ideas penetrated from Transcaucasia into Persia by way of the 
many Persians who went every year to Baku to work in the petroleum 
industry: there were estimated to be more than 100,000 Persian nationals 
in Transcaucasia in 1 90 5 . The first Persian Marxist (Social Democrat) cell, 
the Ijtimddyyuni ‘ Ammiyyun group, was founded in Baku in x 904 by some 
Persians, members of the Russian Workers’ Social Democratic party, who 
after their return to Persia became most ardent propagandists for 
Marxism. They found there a climate favourable to their activities. This 
was induced by several factors: the old ShTi tradition of clandestine 
action and of conspiracy; the existence of a liberal movement hostile to 
the Qajar monarchy; the anti-feudal agitation of the peasants and the 
artisans; strong opposition to the West shown by the Shl‘1 religious 
leaders and the native bourgeoisie, who had been ruined by European 
competition; and finally the separatist tendencies in Azarbayjan and 
Gllan. All this agitation was to culminate in 1906 in the powerful 
Constitutional movement and in the revolt of Tabriz in 1908-11. 

It would be a mistake to exaggerate the role of the socialist groups in 
these two movements, which were manifestations of the liberal revo- 
lution led by the bourgeoisie; nevertheless, the part which they played 
should not be minimized. It was former workers from Baku who laid in 
1 906 the foundations of the Persian Social Democratic party in Tabriz, and 
their participation in the anjumans (influenced by the Russian soviets of 
1905) was not negligible. Neither was their role in the associations of the 
Mujahids and the detachments of the Fida’is who began to organize 
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themselves in 1906-7 and who were the nucleus which directed the 
revolution of Tabriz in 1908, and of Gilan in 1909. Between 1908 and 
1 91 1 many Armenian revolutionaries (members of the socialist Dash- 
naktsiitiin and Hinchak parties), Azarl Turks belonging to the Hiimmet 
party, Georgian Bolsheviks and even Russians, Social Democrats or 
Socialist Revolutionaries, came to lend their support to the Persian 
revolutionaries. They brought them Marxist literature and arms, and 
passed on to them their fighting experience and their methods of under- 
ground struggle. 

The Persian Social Democratic party, whose groups proliferated 
throughout the whole country, was able to develop rapidly and to acquire 
an experience of real and often successful revolutionary struggle unique 
for a Muslim socialist party before 1917. But the power of the nationalist 
movement, and its dominant hold over the widest and most varied 
sectors of the population, prevented socialism from developing and 
from becoming a genuine mass party. The revolutionary movement at 
Tabriz where Russian troops were already present was crushed in 191 1 
and the socialist cells were dispersed by repressive measures; but the 
experience of the years 1908-11 was not wasted since it inspired the 
more radical revolutionary movements of the 1920s. 

In Turkey the systematic spread of socialism did not begin until after 
the Young Turk Revolution of July 1908. Before this socialist groups 
were found only among the non-Turkish peoples — Greeks, Macedon- 
ians or Bulgarians. The most important was the social democrat group 
of the workers of Edirne and Macedonia, which was founded at Sofia in 
1904. 

After the Young Turk Revolution, the centre of the movement 
shifted to Salonica, the second town of the empire and an important 
industrial centre, where there was founded in 1 909 the Socialist Feder- 
ation of Workers of Salonica, attached to the Second International and 
composed almost exclusively of non-Turks — Jews, Bulgarians, Mace- 
donians and Greeks. In 1910 there was formed the Ottoman Socialist 
party, the headquarters of which were first at Salonica and then trans- 
ferred to Istanbul, with an important section in Paris. Although a fairly 
large proportion of this party came from the ethnic minorities, particu- 
larly Armenians and Bulgarians, its leadership was in Turkish hands. 
Its press was also Turkish. This party was attached to the Second Inter- 
national and was genuinely Marxist, playing an undeniable part in the 
spread of socialist ideas in the Ottoman empire, but because of its 
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‘minority’ character and its ‘ Ottoman ’ policy (claiming equal rights for 
non-Turkish nationalities in the empire), it was rapidly overshadowed 
by the ideology of Turkism. 

The party was several times prohibited by the Young Turk govern- 
ment and was finally dispersed immediately before the First World War 
and its leaders were deported or went into exile. One of them, Mustafa 
Subhi, who was to become in 1920 the first leader of the Turkish 
Communist party, fled to Russia. 

During this first phase of the history of Marxism in the Islamic 
countries, socialist ideas spread by agents of different origins— Russians, 
Germans, French, British in Egypt, and Dutch in Indonesia— all of 
whom interpreted them differently, were absorbed by different groups 
who made use of them for different, and often quite opposite, ends; 
sometimes to radicalize the nationalist movement as in Persia, sometimes, 
on the contrary, to oppose it as in Turkey. In places where the socialist 
ideas were able to amalgamate with the nationalist movement, the 
Marxist-inspired revolutionary groups which appeared after 1918 had 
little difficulty in making themselves into ‘nationalist’ parties which 
played a part in the political life of the country, e.g. in Persia and 
Indonesia. When, on the other hand, these ideas were rejected by the 
nationalist movement, the Marxist groups long remained ‘minority’ 
movements, and had great difficulty in gaining a foothold in the national 
life of the country. 

What did ‘ socialism ’ mean before 1917 for the Muslims who embraced 
it ? Only an extremely small minority saw in it an economic doctrine, or 
even a programme of class struggle, for at that time this was almost 
everywhere subordinated to the demands of a national struggle against 
the West. Socialism taught the Eastern revolutionaries techniques of 
agitation and of action; in its Russian form it provided them also with a 
number of organizational devices for the use of clandestine groups. 
Before 1914 few Muslims calling themselves socialists asked themselves 
the fundamental question: ‘Is Marxism compatible with Islam?’ This 
crucial problem did not arise until after 1917. 

COMMUNISM IN THE MUSLIM LANDS OF RUSSIA (1917-24) 

After 1917 this slow socialist infiltration into the Islamic world was 
suddenly accelerated. In October 1917, the triumph of Communism in 
Russia in overthrowing the tsarist monarchy, dispossessing the ruling 
classes, and in standing up to the intervention of the Western powers, was 
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a stimulating example for all the Eastern revolutionaries who were 
engaged in the same struggle against the same adversaries. 

Henceforward socialism no longer appeared in the East as a distant 
dream, but as an imminent reality. It was no longer a question only of 
the spread of ideas, but also of the action of the revolutionary groups, 
which, rightly or wrongly, associated themselves with Communist 
doctrine, and were generally attached to the Third International. 

From 1 9 1 7 to the present day, the growth of Communist organizations 
in the Muslim countries has been influenced by many factors, some of 
them internal : the social, economic and political situation of the country 
concerned and primarily the vigour of its nationalist movement. Others 
were external: the tactics employed at the time by the Comintern which 
could either help the development of local Communism, or impede it by 
imposing on it a line of conduct which was sometimes inapplicable; and 
finally, the demands of the foreign policy of Soviet Russia, which until 
i960 was the only country which socialism could call its own. 

The Bolshevik leaders who assumed power in Russia in 1917 were not 
directly interested, at least at the outset, in the problem of Islam. They 
were strict internationalists and considered the socialist revolution as 
one and indivisible in content and in form. They believed that victory in 
Russia would be followed rapidly by the triumph of the proletariat in 
central and western Europe. The East, being still at the pre-capitalist 
stage of development and lacking a proletariat, could only expect to be 
liberated by a victory of communism in the West, and to follow from 
afar the way indicated by the European proletariat. 

In 1918, as a consequence of the Civil War in Russia, the Bolshevik 
leaders gradually modified their attitude. This war took place mainly in 
the peripheral regions of the Caucasus, the Middle Volga, the Crimea and 
Central Asia, all areas with a high proportion of Muslims. The need 
to win these populations over to the cause of the revolution, to make 
them allies, or at least to induce them to remain neutral while the 
conflict lasted, was the first reason which led the Russian leaders to take a 
more serious interest in Islam. The second, which ensued after the inter- 
vention of the Entente powers, was the desire to break the ‘capitalist 
encirclement ’ beyond the southern frontiers of Russia, in Turkey, Persia 
and Afghanistan. Certainly, in calling on the colonial or semi-colonial 
Muslim peoples to revolt against the ‘ imperialist’ West, the chief motive 
of the Bolshevik leaders was to weaken the capitalist powers. The Mus- 
lim East was not yet considered as a revolutionary subject in itself, but 
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only as a possible temporary ally, with whose help they could more 
easily defeat the enemy. 

In December 1917, the Council of People’s Commissars of the 
R.S.F.S.R. (Russian Soviet Federated Socialist Republic) launched its 
famous appeal to the Muslims of Russia and the East, proclaiming the 
abrogation of the ‘imperialist’ treaties signed by tsarist Russia and 
inviting the Muslim peoples to rally to the flag of the Revolution. This 
first spectacular gesture was soon to take many concrete forms : on 1 9 
January 1918 there was formed in Moscow at the People’s Commissariat 
of Nationalities the Central Commissariat for Muslim Affairs, the 
direction of which was entrusted to three Tatar intellectuals, former 
militant members of the left wing of the reformist movement, Mulla 
Nur Vakhitov, Mir Sayyld Sultangaliyev and Sherlf Manatov. The 
Commissariat dealt with all questions concerning Muslims, and in 
particular their recruitment into the Communist party, and the formation 
of a Red Army of Muslim volunteers. For two years, during the disorder 
of the Civil War, and while the Bolshevik leaders in Moscow were 
engaged in a struggle for survival with the White Armies, the Central 
Muslim Commissariat was able to act with a large measure of inde- 
pendence, controlled only very loosely by the central authorities. It set 
on foot an intense activity of propaganda and organi2ation. On its 
initiative the Muslim Socialist-Communist party was founded in March 
1918, and some months later became the Muslim Communist (Bolshevik) 
party. 

The early years of struggle and action among the Muslim masses had a 
profound influence on all the later development of the Communist 
movement among the Muslims in Russia. It was then that the Muslim 
leaders made attempts to find both a means of coexistence or of symbiosis 
between Islam and Communism, and the most effective methods of 
spreading Communism in the East. 

The first reactions of the Russian Muslims to Communism were 
varied. The majority of the Faithful were hostile to it from the beginning. 
For conservative Muslims, Communism was only a new form of 
irreligion that must be opposed, as they opposed the heresies, the 
secularism or the religious indifference which came from Europe; and 
this was completely justified by the attitude of the first Russian Marxists, 
who considered that Islam as a revealed religion ought to be destroyed. 
The anti-Islamic campaign was just one instance of the Communist 
opposition to all religion as ‘a false and harmful ideology which lulls or 
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confuses the revolutionary awareness of the oppressed classes, a 
mere survival of the feudal epoch in the socialist society now being 
built’. 

The majority of the Muslims, unaware of the historical significance of 
the October Revolution and of its consequences for the future, for the 
most part remained neutral at the beginning of the Civil War. If, in the 
end, they were inclined to support the new regime, this was for oppor- 
tunist reasons ; the Whites, who were campaigning for a ‘ Russia, one and 
indivisible’, seeming less disposed than the Reds to satisfy the demands 
of the non-Russians. 

The intellectuals were deeply divided. Some of them, forming 
numerically the most important part, thought that in the Revolution 
they had found a unique and unhoped for opportunity to obtain their 
nationalist aims. They attempted to form independent Muslim states, 
and, attacked from 19ZO onwards by the Bolsheviks, found themselves 
in the anti-Soviet and anti-Communist camp. A strong minority, how- 
ever, among the young intellectuals, was attracted by Communism, but, 
with rare exceptions, without any individual conscious or reasoned 
adherence to Marxism. For Muslims to join the Communist party — and 
this was often done during the first years of the Revolution — was 
essentially an irrational psychological or sociological reaction, not an 
intellectual one. It implied neither a total acceptance of the Marxist 
principles nor a clear understanding of the practical corollaries of these 
principles. It did not involve the rejection of Muslim principles, ideas or 
concepts. 

Having become Communists or Communist sympathi2ers while 
remaining Muslims, they attempted to discover points in common 
between the two ideologies and tried to reinterpret the classical ideas of 
Islam as equivalents of the Marxist theses, e.g. the internationalist, anti- 
capitalist or anti-racialist character of Islam and of Communism, 
without, however, feeling obliged by this attempt at harmonization to 
accept the dialectical materialism and the atheism of Marxism. 

This group of intellectuals saw the socialist revolution as the outcome 
of more than half a century’s struggle by the reformists for the emanci- 
pation of their peoples and the modernization of Islam. They regarded it 
also as a prelude to the revenge of the colonial Muslim peoples on 
Europe. The most typical representatives of this ideology were the 
Tatar Communists of the Volga, gathered round Mulla Nur Vakhitov 
and Sultangaliyev, who were the leaders of the Central Muslim Com- 
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missariat. Their programme, which was the only attempt at a synthesis 
between Islam and Communism, can be summarized as follows : 

First, the Communist revolution in the Muslim countries must be at 
the same time a social revolution directed against the local exploiters 
(feudal landowners and conservative religious leaders) and a national 
revolution directed against foreign domination. 

Secondly, as the structure of Muslim society does not permit the 
simultaneous furthering of this double revolution, absolute priority 
must be given to national emancipation. Meanwhile, because of the 
weakness of the native proletariat, the leadership of the revolution must 
be assumed by the bourgeoisie in alliance with all the ‘progressive’ 
elements of society, including the reformist religious leaders. The 
revolution as conceived by the first Russian Muslim Communists was 
thus a revolution without class struggle. The Muslim peoples having 
been, under European domination, * oppressed peoples ’, were therefore 
‘proletarian peoples’; all classes of which, with the exception only of 
the upper bourgeoisie and a few feudal overlords, were to enjoy the 
benefits of the revolution. 

Thirdly, the socialist revolution in Islamic countries should not be a 
servile imitation of the forms of the proletarian revolution in the West. 
It was neither to replace the domination of the European bourgeoisie 
over the colonial peoples by the domination of the European proletariat 
over these same peoples, nor to break the cultural and spiritual traditions 
of Islam. Consequently, in place of the anti-religious campaign, the 
Muslim Communists advocated an adaptable propaganda of the 
‘scientific’ type. Although as Marxists they were the adversaries of all 
religion as ‘the opium of the people’, they considered that Islam, being 
‘ the youngest and the most dynamic of the religions of the world ’, was 
to have favoured treatment. They did not underestimate the attachment 
of the masses to their spiritual leaders and thought that any ill-advised 
attack on the religion of the Prophet might be reminiscent of the anti- 
Islamic campaigns of the Christian missionaries. Further, they recalled 
that the offensive against fanaticism and obscurantism had been started 
in the nineteenth century by the Muslims themselves. It was enough 
therefore to pursue this campaign for a ‘laicized’ and secularized Islam 
to cease to be an obstacle to the building of socialism, and to become, on 
the contrary, a factor favourable to it. Thus the Muslim Communists of 
the first era (1918-24) appeared, at least in Russia, as the direct heirs of 
reformism. 
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Lastly, in order to overcome European capitalism, the Third Inter- 
national should turn away from Europe, ‘where the fire of revolution no 
longer burned’, and concentrate all its efforts on the Muslim East. But, 
said the Muslim Communists, the Western revolutionaries were 
incapable of understanding the East and its complex problems, hence the 
leadership of the revolution in Asia must be entrusted to an autonomous 
Muslim organization, an embryo ‘Colonial International’ which some 
Muslim Communists, Sultangaliyev for example, even dreamed of 
setting up in opposition to the Comintern. As the first phase of the 
re-grouping of the Muslim revolutionaries, the Tatar Communists 
advocated the formation of socialist states in the Muslim regions of 
Russia: Tatarstan, Bashkiria, Azarbayjan and Turkistan, which were to 
become models and also bases from which the revolution could spread 
to the neighbouring countries, Turkey, Persia and India. 

Thus it can be seen that the Muslim Communists in Russia in the 1920s 
made use of a selection of certain themes within the Marxist doctrine 
which fitted in with their own aspirations. They chose only those which 
would serve to make more radical the reform of Muslim society and their 
national struggle against the West. 

This programme, bold, but hardly acceptable to the Bolshevik leaders, 
raised the threefold problem of the autonomy of Muslim Communism in 
relation to the Comintern, of the status of indigenous cadres in relation 
to Western cadres, and of the general orientation of the strategy of the 
Comintern. On these three points the Muslim Communists were, after 
1918, to clash with their Russian comrades. The latter rejected the 
principle of Muslim autonomy in the name of the monolithic structure of 
the international Communist movement (the autonomous Muslim 
Communist party was finally suppressed in March 1919 during the 
Eighth Congress of the Russian Communist party); they were sus- 
picious of the Muslim cadres because of their non-proletarian origin, and 
in addition they did not accept the idea of the strategic priority of the 
revolution in Asia. They considered that the national liberation of the 
East was dependent on the victory of the proletarian revolution in 
Europe. 

This initial disagreement between Western (Russian or European) and 
Muslim Communists appeared to a greater or less degree in all the 
Muslim countries and was one of the major obstacles to the spread of 
Communism, The difference was most striking, however, between the 
pre-revolutionary period of indifference by the Communist leaders to the 
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East and the period which began in 191 8, when Muslim Asia was one of 
the main preoccupations of the Comintern. The strategy to be applied 
in Muslim countries was discussed several times between 1918 and 1920. 

The first occasion was at the First Congress of Muslim Communists, 
held at Moscow in November 1 9 1 8 , at which there were created a Central 
Bureau of the Muslim Organizations of the Russian Communist party, 
and a department of international propaganda under the leadership of 
the Turkish Communist, Mustafa SubhI. Then at the Second Congress 
of the Communist Organizations of the Peoples of the East, held at 
Moscow in November 1919, it was decided that the existing or future 
Communist parties in the Muslim countries should be attached to the 
Comintern. In particular it was discussed at the Second Congress of the 
Comintern at Moscow in July 1920, and at the Congress of the Peoples 
of the East at Baku in September 1920. 

The proposals adopted at the two latter congresses admitted that the 
nationalist, anti-imperialist revolution in the East was an indispensable 
complement of the world Communist revolution, but stated that the 
initiative and the leadership should return to the European proletariat. 
They also recognized that the success of the revolution in colonial 
territory depended on the unity of all the local anti-imperialist forces. 
The Communists should therefore give their provisional and con- 
ditional support to the bourgeois democratic movements; in other 
words, form temporary alliances with the non-Communist revolutionary 
parties, in order to defeat the common enemy, while remaining organic- 
ally independent of these parties. At the same time they should strive 
with their temporary allies in an attempt to transform the nationalist 
bourgeois revolution into a socialist one. According to the theses of the 
Second Congress of the Comintern, the victory of the democratic 
revolution was to mark the beginning of the decisive battle for socialism. 
This programme, which was difficult to apply, was for nearly ten years 
the theoretical basis of Communist policy in the Muslim East. 

At the end of 1920, the Civil War ended in Russia. The victorious 
Communist regime had henceforward less need of fellow-travellers in 
Russia itself. The leaders in Moscow now began to encounter the oppo- 
sition of their former Muslim allies, which appeared most often in the 
form of doctrinal deviations such as Sultangaliyevism in Tatarstan, 
Milli-Firkism in the Crimea, Narimanovism in Azarbayjan, or in open 
revolts, the most spectacular being those of the Bashkirs in 1920-2 and 
even more those of the Basmachis in Turkistan from 1920 to 1928. The 
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years 1920-8 were thus marked in Soviet Russia by the struggle of the 
central power against the centrifugal tendencies of the Muslim Com- 
munists who were trying to build socialism without Russian control. 
The conflict ended in the condemnation of all the Muslim deviations. 
For many years after this the Russian Communists were to retain a some- 
what suspicious attitude, not only towards their own Muslims, but even 
towards the fraternal Communist parties in foreign Muslim coun- 
tries, which they always suspected of falling back into nationalist 
deviation. 

After 1918, Communist groups appeared spontaneously in nearly all 
the Muslim countries, e.g. Turkey, Persia, Egypt and Indonesia, but at 
first the Soviet government considered them of only secondary im- 
portance. Seeking above all to break the encirclement of Russia, it 
encouraged the advent in neighbouring countries of regimes which 
were independent of the West, and the internal shape which these 
regimes took mattered no more to it than their attitude to internal 
Communism. Friendly relations were established in 1921 with Kemalist 
Turkey, Persia and Afghanistan, in spite of the fact that their govern- 
ments did not permit Communist parties to exist within their territories. 
Thus between 1918 and 1928 the fate of Communism in the Muslim 
countries depended not only on local social and economic conditions, 
but also on the general strategy of the Comintern and of the Russian 
Communist party, and finally on the foreign policy of Soviet Russia, 
which was pursuing parallel obj ectives but at different levels. During this 
period, the Muslim Communist parties of the East were invited by the 
Comintern to support and to ‘push forward’ their temporary allies (the 
democratic parties) in order to oblige them to go as far as possible along 
the path of the anti-imperialist struggle, while at the same time 
denouncing their ‘inconsistent’ character, and preparing to oppose 
them. This atmosphere, which was not very favourable to the success of 
Communism, explains the reason why, after a brilliant start in several 
countries in the years 1918-20, the Communist parties there underwent 
a long eclipse, which for some of them still continues. 


THE ORIGINS OF COMMUNISM IN THE MIDDLE EAST 
(1918-28) 

In 19 1 8, of all the Middle East countries, Turkey was considered by the 
Comintern to be the one in which the Communist revolution had 
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most chance of success, which would have made it the starting point 
for the propagation of Communism throughout the Middle East and in 
Africa. The ‘objective’ conditions there were in fact fairly similar to 
those which had existed in Russia in 1917: military defeat bringing with 
it the collapse of the monarchy and the dissolution of power, foreign 
occupation, economic ruin, serious unemployment among a fairly 
numerous proletariat (more than 100,000 workers in 1918), and finally 
the existence of a movement of national liberation under non- 
proletarian leadership, but capable, according to the theses of the Second 
Congress of the Comintern, of being transformed into a socialist move- 
ment. Several socialist and Communist groups appeared spontaneously 
in Turkey after the signing of the Armistice. In Istanbul, the Turkish 
Socialist party, a reincarnation of the former Ottoman Socialist party, 
which was closer to the Second International than to the Comintern, 
reappeared on the scene in February 1919. The Socialist Party of the 
Workers and Peasants of Turkey was formed in September 1919 by 
former prisoners of war who had returned from Russia, and by Turks 
returned from Germany, where they had come under the influence of 
Spartacism. This party was of Leninist inspiration and was attached to 
the Third International. It published a number of journals. Mention 
should also be made of the Workers’ International Association, com- 
posed mainly of members of minority groups — Greeks, Bulgarians, 
Jews. The influence of these three groups did not extend beyond the 
capital. 

In Ankara other groups were to be formed in 1920. In June a secret 
Turkish Communist party was established, led by two Turks and a 
Bashkir who had come from Russia, Sherif Manatov. Soon after this an 
‘official’ Communist party was formed by Tevfiq Riishdi, without any 
links with the Comintern, which refused to recognize it, but with the 
approval of Mustafa Kemal. This party proclaimed that ‘ Islam con- 
tained all the elements of socialism ’. Another was created in December 
1920 by the leaders of the former secret Turkish Communist party, with 
cells in Ankara and at Eskishehir, and published periodicals. Finally 
there was a curious nationalist Communist party with a peasant basis, the 
Green Apple, which during the war against the Greeks led detachments 
of partisans called the ‘Green Army’, and which was at first tolerated but 
later dissolved by the government of Mustafa Kemal. 

But the main attempt to implant Communism in Turkey was made 
from Russia, where in July 1918 Mustafa Subhi organized in Moscow a 
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Communist group among the prisoners of war, and published the first 
Communist organ in Turkish, at first in the Crimea, and then in Moscow. 

In the spring of 1920, Subhl settled in Baku, and from this town 
directed the organization of Communism in Turkey. A Central Office 
was formed in Baku, where in September 1920 a congress was held 
which resulted in the decision to amalgamate all the socialist and 
Communist groups in a single party. There now appeared the chief and 
permanent weakness of Communism in Turkey — its external if not 
foreign character, without any profound links with the country which 
at that time was completely dominated by the national problem. 
Kemal’s resistance galvanized all levels of the population, absorbed all 
the energies of the country, and subordinated everything to the demands 
of the struggle against the foreign powers. It is not surprising therefore 
that in 1919-20 Communism in Anatolia assumed some curious forms. 
The Green Apple party proclaimed that ‘ Communism is not an end in 
itself, but a means, the true end being the unity of Turkey ’ and accepted 
the Communist programme only as a means of buttressing the power of 
Turkey. It and the ‘official’ Communist party sought to adapt Com- 
munism to Turkish conditions, and rejected its Russian aspect 
which the national tradition and the Muslim religion could not 
‘tolerate’. 

On 26 April 1920, Mustafa Kemal sent a letter to Lenin in which he 
proposed the opening of diplomatic relations. In the name of the 
Council of People’s Commissars, Chicherin replied agreeing to this on 
2 June 1920. In July a Turkish delegation went to Moscow and, in spite 
of the temporary tension between the two countries in the autumn of 
that year over Armenia, the first ambassador of the new Turkey took up 
residence in Moscow in November. The contacts resulted in the signing 
on 16 March 1921 of the treaty of friendship between Soviet Russia and 
Turkey, followed on 13 October by the treaty of Kars between Turkey 
and the three Caucasian Republics (Georgia, Armenia and Azarbayjan) 
and finally, on 2 January 1922, in the treaty between Turkey and the 
Ukraine. 

Although this diplomatic rapprochement was advantageous to both 
countries, since it helped Turkey in the struggle against the Greeks and 
freed Russia from the fear of encirclement of her southern frontiers, the 
friendship between the two countries turned out to be harmful for 
Turkish Communism. The leaders of the Comintern thought that the 
arrival of the Kemalist regime would be the prelude to its being ‘ over- 
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taken’ by socialism. Nothing of the sort happened. The government of 
Mustafa Kemal, able to rely on the support of the people, considered that 
there was no place for Communism in Turkey. When Mustafa Subhi 
and fifteen leaders of the Turkish Communist party of Baku went to 
Anatolia, they were assassinated at Trabzon (Trebizond) on 28 January 
1921. There was no immediate protest from Russia. 

In spite of the Trabzon catastrophe, the Socialist Party of the Workers 
and Peasants of Istanbul and the Communist groups of Ankara united to 
form the Turkish Communist party, which in 1922 held its first congress 
in Ankara. This congress was broken up by the police, and the party 
declared illegal on 21 July 1922. The Communists then attempted to 
extend their activity to the trade unions, and achieved some results there. 
Between 1922 and 1925 they succeeded in gaining control of the trade 
unions of the armaments factories in Ankara, of the railway employees 
in Eskishehir and of some workers’ organizations in the textile industry at 
Izmir. They were also able to infiltrate into the leadership of the General 
Union of the Workers of Turkey. In 19 24 the Communist party resumed 
a partial activity, and in 1925 it held its second congress; but on 4 March 
1925, the law on the stabilization of state security made it once again 
illegal. In October of the same year its publications were suppressed, 
and almost all of its leaders were arrested. 

From this date, the Turkish Communist party went completely 
underground, and no longer played an active part in the life of the 
country. In 1937-8 a new attempt was made to restore it to the public 
scene. A Communist periodical was even able to appear, but in 1938 
renewed legal action stamped it out completely. 

Because of the harsh repression by the police, and even more because 
of the prestige of Kemalism, Communism has always encountered great 
difficulties in establishing itself in Turkey and in becoming a party of 
the masses. Its members included some brilliant intellectuals, but few 
workers and practically no peasants. In opposition to the nationalist 
movement, and thus obliged to contend with a popular regime which in 
addition had at the beginning the support of Soviet Russia, the Turkish 
Communist party was practically swallowed up by the nationalist move- 
ment. 

In Persia, conditions after the 1917 Revolution seemed almost as 
favourable as those in Turkey, for traditionally revolutionary events in 
Transcaucasia had automatic repercussions in Persia. However, the 
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first phase in the expansion of Communism there was of even shorter 
duration than in Turkey. 

A Persian Socialist (Social Democrat) party, the 1 Adalat party, already 
existed in 1 9 1 7 in Baku. This party was under the leadership of a veteran 
of the 1908 revolution at Tabriz, Haydar Khan Amu, and had several 
thousand members and sympathizers in the Caucasus, most of them 
former militant members of the Hiimmet party. It also had cells in 
Tehran, Tabriz and the towns of the province of Gilan, and was able to 
provide the Persian revolution with an experienced nucleus of Com- 
munists. The internal conditions of the country also appeared favourable 
for the spread of Communism : the double occupation of the territory by 
Russian and British troops, the economic ruin of the petty bourgeoisie 
and the artisans, the miserable poverty of the peasant masses, and 
finally the traditional separatist tendencies in Azarbayjan and Gilan. The 
Communists could reasonably hope to turn to their profit the pre- 
revolutionary climate which prevailed in Persia immediately after the 
First World War. 

The region chosen was Gilan which since 1916 had been in the hands 
of the Jangalis, a movement which was pan-Islamic, nationalist, anti- 
imperialist, anti-monarchist and anti-feudal. Soviet Russia became 
interested in it in 1919, although the leadership of the revolt of the 
Jangalis was middle class and even ‘clerical’ (its leader Mlrza Kuchik 
Khan was a mulla). After the conquest of Transcaucasia by the Red 
Army in April 1920, the revolution in Gilan gained new impetus. In the 
same month a Soviet flotilla in pursuit of the retreating Whites occupied 
the Persian port of Enzell and drove from it the British troops which 
were in temporary occupation. The Jangalis took advantage of this to 
occupy Rasht, the capital of Gilan and, making contact with the com- 
mander of the Soviet flotilla, Raskolnikov, proclaimed on 4 June 1920 
the Soviet Socialist Republic of Gilan, of which Mlrza Kuchik Khan 
was elected president, his government being a coalition of Jangall nation- 
alist elements and Communists. The head of the ‘ Adalat party, Haydar 
Khan Amu, and the principal leaders left Baku for Gilan. On 20 June 
1920 they held at Rasht a congress of forty-eight delegates of the ‘ Adalat 
party, which changed its name to the Communist (Bolshevik) Party 
of Persia. 

Communism thus possessed in Gilan a solid territorial base. But 
as in Turkey, after a rapid beginning, it encountered obstacles which 
proved insurmountable. Among the causes of its failure must be in- 
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eluded the over-adventurous policy of the Communist party which, 
overestimating its strength, applied too harshly the policy of confiscating 
land, thus alienating its Jangall allies. The military operations of the 
Gilan Republic against Tehran also resulted in total failure. Further- 
more the support of Soviet Russia very soon began to fail. The Moscow 
government was more interested in neutralizing Persia than in trans- 
forming it into a Communist country. It was anxious above all to obtain 
the evacuation of the country by the British troops, and the establishment 
of normal relations with a regime which would be, if not neutral like the 
Kemalist government, at least not overtly hostile to Soviet Russia. 
After several unsuccessful attempts, the two countries signed a treaty 
of friendship on 26 February 1921. After this the Russian rulers were no 
longer interested in the Soviet Republic of Gilan. In May the British 
troops evacuated Persia, and in September the Russian units left Gilan. 
On 29 September there was a fierce quarrel between Kuchik Khan and 
his Communist allies, whom he lured into an ambush and massacred. 
In November 1921 Persian government forces reoccupied Gilan. The 
Jangali movement was over. 

Thus the only serious attempt of Communists in the Middle East to 
seize power ended in catastrophe. The Communist party disappeared 
from Gilan; but, in contrast to what happened in Turkey, where the 
movement was suppressed for many years, and in the Arab countries, 
where it lacked the necessary social foundations, in Persia its chances of 
development remained strong. Destroyed in the north of the country, it 
almost immediately recommenced its activities in Tehran and in other 
large towns. 

In 1922 the Communist party consisted of some 1,500 members, 
mostly workers and artisans. They were mainly active within the trade 
unions, of which they attempted, not without success, to obtain the 
leadership. They succeeded notably in gaining control of the Trade 
Unions Council of Tehran, which had been formed in 1921 combining 
eleven unions in the capital, and which published a periodical, Haqtqat. 
The Communist party itself published or inspired a number of periodicals 
either openly Communist or simply ‘progressive’, but, as in Gilan, it 
made the ‘leftist’ error of renouncing any alliance with the other 
democratic parties, and of overestimating the revolutionary possibilities 
of the time. After 1925 the advent of the new regime established by 
Riza Shah made the existence of Communism precarious. After 1928 
particularly harsh repressive measures forced the party to go under- 
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ground completely; most of its leaders left the country, its periodicals 
ceased (one was henceforward published in Vienna), and the Com- 
munist-dominated trade unions were dissolved. The second (secret) 
congress, which the party held in 1927 at Urmiyya, showed its decline, 
and until the beginning of the Second World War its activities outside 
Tehran were confined to Tabriz and Khurasan. 

In the Arab East, the first socialist cells appeared in Cairo, Alexandria 
and Port Said. The Egyptian Socialist party was founded at Alexandria 
in 1920 by a Jewish jeweller, Joseph Rosenthal. In 1922 the party sent a 
delegate to the Third Congress of the Comintern and as a result changed 
its name to the Egyptian Communist party, which joined the Comintern. 
In 1924, when it was at its height, it consisted of as many as 2,000 
members, eighty to ninety per cent of them nevertheless being either 
foreigners or belonging to minority groups, e.g., Greeks, Armenians, 
Jews and Lebanese Christians. In external policy, the Egyptian Com- 
munist party, following the theses of the Second Congress of the Comin- 
tern, supported the demands of the Wafd, such as the union of Egypt and 
the Sudan, and the nationalization of the Suez Canal; but in internal 
policy, it made many ‘leftist’ errors, attaching greater importance to the 
class-war than to the nationalist struggle. It was particularly hostile to 
the middle-class supporters of the Wafd, and made vain attempts to 
turn itself into a proletarian party. Its attempts to gain control of the 
trade unions, which in Egypt were numerous and powerful, met with 
little success. The Egyptian workers, still not far removed from the 
'Lumpenproletariat , were more attracted to the extremist nationalist 
parties whose simpler and more demagogic programmes were more 
readily accessible to them. 

In July 1924, the government of Sa‘d Zaghlul arrested the Com- 
munist leaders, notably the leader of the Communist unions, Antun 
Marun, who died in prison. Further repressive measures took place in 
June 1925 and the Communist leaders were again imprisoned. The 
Communist party, was declared illegal, and disappeared for many years. 

In Palestine, the Communist party which was founded in 1919, and 
was a member of the Comintern, remained until 1928 an exclusively 
Jewish party. In Syria and Lebanon the first small socialist and Com- 
munist groups were formed in 1920, chiefly among the Armenians and 
other Christians. The Communist party was not officially founded until 
1924 and did not become a member of the Comintern until 1928. In the 
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other Arab countries, Iraq and J ordan. Communist parties did not appear 
until after 1928. 

The Communists in the Arab countries in the 1920s had certain com- 
mon characteristics. They were generally non-Muslim intellectuals, 
uninterested in the nationalist preoccupations of the pan-Arab move- 
ment. Everywhere they were fundamentally opposed, not only to the 
governments of their countries, but also to nationalist parties, political 
institutions and religious traditions. Believing in the possibility of 
proletarian parties of the masses, they were further to the left than the 
theses of the Second Congress of the Comintern. To Islam they showed 
a systematic and intransigent hostility. All their different attempts to 
play a part in the political drama failed, and in 1925 a rapid decline set 
in, which affected all the parties equally until 1930. 

In Indonesia, the Communist party was officially formed in May 1920, 
having grown out of two socialist groups, the East Indian Social 
Democratic Association ( Indische Social Demokratische Vereenining) 
founded in 1914 at Surabaya by Hendricus Sneevliet (Maring) and 
consisting mainly of Dutch officials and employees, and the Islamic 
League ( Sarekat Islam), a nationalist party founded in 1912. At the 
Seventh Congress of the Democratic Association, held in May 1920, 
there was a split and a radical group formed the Indonesian Communist 
party. Its three main leaders, Samoen, Tan Malaka and Ahmin, were 
Indonesians who for several years remained members of the Sarekat 
Islam. As a result of their efforts, an important left-wing group was 
formed within the Sarekat Islam — Sarekat Kakjat (the People’s League) 
which collaborated closely with the Communist party. On 24 December 
1920, the party joined the Comintern. Since it was recruited from the 
people, and thus unlike all the other Muslim Communist parties, the 
Indonesian Communist party rapidly became a genuine mass party, 
enjoying great prestige among both intellectuals and workers. After 
1920 it represented an important factor in the political life of Indonesia, 
and reached its zenith in 1926-7, when it launched anti-Dutch uprisings 
in Java (1926) and Sumatra (1927). These, with the Gilan Republic, 
were among the few attempts made by Muslim Communists before 1 944 
to conduct a real revolutionary war. The suppression of the revolts was 
followed by the arrest, and later the deportation, of all the leaders of the 
Communist party. The party then suffered a long eclipse and did not 
become active again until after 1945. 
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COMMUNISM IN THE MUSLIM COUNTRIES 
BETWEEN 1928 AND 1941 

The political programme outlined for the Communist parties at the 
Second Congress of the Comintern in 1920, and applied with little 
success in the Muslim countries from that year on, was in 1928 officially 
abandoned at the Sixth Congress of the Comintern. The change was the 
direct consequence of the failure of the commune of Canton in December 
1927, and the resulting rupture with the Kuomintang, the model which 
the Second Congress of the Comintern had recommended all bourgeois 
democratic revolutionary parties in Asia to follow. 

The new strategy directed towards the colonial and semi-colonial 
countries which was worked out at the Sixth Congress of the Comintern 
put an end to the tactical co-operation of the Communist parties with 
the democratic reform movements, which were accused of capitulating 
to Western imperialism. The Communists of the Muslim countries 
were invited to carry out simultaneously a threefold plan of action: 

First, they were resolutely to take the lead in the anti-imperialist 
struggle ‘which could triumph only under the aegis of the Communist 
parties ’. 

Secondly, at the same time, they were to denounce the treachery of the 
bourgeois democratic parties such as the Wafd in Egypt, the Destour 
in Tunisia, al-Kutla al-Wataniyya in Syria, and Kemalism in Turkey, and 
to oppose them. The struggle against the nationalist movements, 
which henceforward were considered as the main obstacle to the revo- 
lution, thus became inseparable from that conducted against Western 
imperialism. 

Lastly, the Communist parties, most of which were experiencing 
extreme difficulties, both internally from deviations and externally from 
police repression, were called upon to intensify the class-struggle in the 
country districts and in the towns, to assume the leadership of the 
worker and peasant classes and to fight for the control of the trade 
unions, accepting as allies only the semi-proletarian elements of the 
petty bourgeoisie and the medium peasantry. 

This programme was unrealistic in the sense that it isolated the already 
very weak Communist parties, and obliged them to struggle openly 
against the parties in power, which possessed effective means of repres- 
sion; The programme was modified in 193 5 at the Seventh Congress of 
the Comintern, which inaugurated the tactics of the Popular Front. In 
fact, after 1933, the chief danger threatening Soviet Russia was no 
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longer British, French or American imperialism, but Hitlerite Germany 
and Fascism, the ideology of which was often favourably received by 
nationalists in the Middle East. The anti-imperialist struggle was hence- 
forward seen mainly as an anti-Fascist one. A new and equally difficult 
task was entrusted to the Communist parties in the Muslim countries — 
that of tactical co-operation with all the bourgeois parties which were 
anti-German, while refusing any organic alliances, and retaining com- 
plete ideological freedom. The narrowly proletarian policy and its 
over-radical demands, which had characterized the preceding period, 
were abandoned, as was the anti-religious propaganda. 

The new direction of Comintern policy produced no positive result 
either in Turkey, where after 1925 Communism suffered a long eclipse, 
or in Persia, where the repression carried out by Riza Shah’s government 
kept the party completely underground, or in Egypt, where the struggle 
against the all-powerful Wafd in fact annihilated the last Communist 
groups; on the other hand in certain Arab countries, Iraq, Syria and 
Lebanon, it enabled the Communist parties to obtain some results, in 
spite of the competition of political groups of a Fascist tendency. 

In Syria and Lebanon, the leadership of the Communist party, which 
until then had been in the hands of Armenians, passed, in 1933-4, into 
those of Muslim or Christian Arabs: Khalid Bakdash, Mustafa al-‘Aris, 
Niqula Shawl, Fu’ad Qazan, and the whole party was arabized. From 
1934 it had active groups in Beirut, Damascus, Aleppo and Hims, and 
exerted a definite control over the trade unions. In 1936, the coming to 
power of the Popular Front in France had immediately favourable 
repercussions on the position of the Communists in countries under 
French mandate. The Communist party of Syria and Lebanon became a 
semi-legal party, with its own press, and controlled several organizations 
of fellow-travellers such as the Anti-Fascist League which was founded at 
Beirut in 1939. The success of Communism was due also to its flexible 
and intelligent policy, which was centred entirely on national liberation. 
The Syro-Lebanese Communist party was moreover the only Muslim 
Communist party to become, after the Seventh Congress of the Comin- 
tern, truly independent of that organization, and to be able to act as a 
really national party. 

In Iraq, Communism at first appeared in the form of a Marxist club, 
which began in the early 1930s in the little Christian town of Nasiriyya. 
This club formed in 1932 a political group, which held a conference at 
Baghdad in 1934, and became the Iraqi Communist party. In its early 
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days this party consisted exclusively of intellectuals and students, and 
had no connexions with the workers and peasants ; and its attempts to 
gain the leadership of the trade union movement were without result. 
The majority of its supporters and its leaders were members of minority 
groups: Kurds, Armenians, Jews and Assyrians, and its first secretary, 
Yusuf Salman Yusuf (called Fahd) was a Christian from Nasiriyya. The 
Iraqi Communist party was declared illegal in 1933 and suffered harsh 
repressive measures. It then remained inactive until the war. 

When the Second World War began, the Communist parties in the 
Muslim countries, with the sole exception of Syria and Lebanon, found 
themselves in a difficult, if not hopeless, situation. The failure of their 
action can partly be attributed to the repression to which they were 
subjected, but still more to the continual changes in strategy and tactics, 
and to the directives of the Comintern, which were unrealistic or difficult 
to carry out, and which the Muslim Communists of this period followed 
faithfully but unimaginatively. Highly orthodox Marxists, rigid and 
doctrinaire internationalists, accepting every sacrifice involved, even 
that of being ostracized by society, they were completely lacking in 
flexibility. Unlike their predecessors, the pre-1917 socialists, and their 
successors after 1945, they openly stated the problem of whether Com- 
munism and Islam were mutually compatible, and always solved it by 
the outright rejection of Islam. Except in rare instances, they refused 
alliances, and considered Russia as the only revolutionary model, to be 
conformed to always and everywhere. In spite of their failure they left 
a romantic heritage of struggles and sacrifices, without which the more 
firmly based post-war Communist parties could not have developed. 

COMMUNISM AFTER I945 

With the Second World War there began a new phase in the history of 
Communism in the Muslim countries, which for several years was to 
progress at an unprecedented rate. 

One primary factor explains the sudden outburst of sympathy which 
greeted Communist ideas in the Middle East during and immediately 
after the war. This was the prestige which surrounded the Soviet 
Union after the victory of Stalingrad. After this the Middle East 
countries were prejudiced in favour of everything coming from Russia, 
while Western ideas, doctrines or methods were suspect, or stigmatized as 
‘imperialist’. There was, however, a great difference between the 
prestige enjoyed by Soviet Russia in 1945, and the attraction which the 
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Russian Revolution had exercised in 1 920. From now on it was not the 
example of victorious revolution and the triumph over the wealthier 
classes and over foreign domination which were found attractive, but 
rather the economic and political success of a powerful regime, based on 
a totalitarian ideology, which had enabled the Russian people, who in 
1917 had been technically backward, to overcome this backwardness 
within forty years, and to place themselves in the forefront of world 
progress. The attraction of the Soviet Union, and thereby of Com- 
munism itself, no longer operated, as it had formerly, on only a small 
number of discontented people, often of alien origin and generally on the 
fringe of society, but on the whole of the population, including even the 
elements which were hostile to Communist ideology. 

From the organkational point of view the Communist parties were no 
longer governed by one supreme authority, the Comintern having been 
dissolved during the war; nevertheless their strategy was inspired by 
programmes worked out in the Soviet Union. The Communist parties 
therefore have maintained in large measure a common policy and 
ideology, though these are capable of considerable variation. Such, at 
least, was the situation until the ideological conflict between Soviet 
Russia and China appeared, in 1 962, to threaten the unity of thought and 
action of the Communist world. 

After 1945 the constant preoccupation of the Soviet Union was to 
make the Muslim world neutral, to detach it from its western alliances 
rather than to attach it by political and ideological links to the Com- 
munist bloc. Thus, as was the case in the 1920s, the foreign policy of the 
Soviet Union can be tactically different from that of local Communist 
parties. The support given by Moscow to certain neutralist regimes 
which are, however, hostile to Communism is a proof of this. 

The Communist strategy, progressively restated from 1945 onwards 
and fixed in 1954, is that of the ‘New Democracy’ which advocates the 
formation of National Fronts broadly open to all who profess opposition 
to imperialism. The Communists make no claims to assume the leader- 
ship of them but are content to represent the vanguard in the national 
struggle against the colonialism or the neo-colonialism of the West. 
Without renouncing any part of their doctrine, they have attempted, 
generally with success, to integrate themselves in the fullest possible 
measure into the national life. To this end they no longer present any- 
thing beyond a minimum programme, ‘rightist’ as it is called in Marxist 
terminology, relegating social demands to the background and 
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postponing the establishment of socialism to a distant future. They have 
renounced several points which were formerly considered essential, 
notably on the slogans of the class-struggle, and on anti-religious propa- 
ganda. Their tactics are to hold out a hand to Islam. 

As with its political policy, so also the membership of the Eastern 
Communist parties differs greatly in its social composition from that of 
the 1 920s and 1930s. Its members are recruited from all levels of society, 
but the Communist movement is pre-eminently that of the middle classes 
in revolt against the survivals of ‘ feudalism ’. The majority of its leaders 
are intellectuals, often technicians of bourgeois origin. There are more 
students than workers or peasants among its militant members. 

However, if consideration is confined to the internal organization 
and evolution of the Communist parties, the results obtained since the 
Second World War are somewhat deceptive. As happened after 1920, 
the Communist parties, in spite of a spectacular come-back, have en- 
countered since 1950 in all the Muslim countries (outside the Soviet 
Union) increasing difficulties. On the other hand, in the dissemination 
of their ideology, the Communist parties have had some undeniable 
successes, with far-reaching and lasting consequences. Communism has 
found a place for itself, admittedly an unofficial one, in the national life. 
Today its doctrine is either opposed or accepted, but never unknown. 
The contacts between Islam and Communism, formerly difficult and 
infrequent, are now constant and can therefore be studied. 

On the purely religious level, there is indeed an absolute incompati- 
bility between Islam as a revealed religion and Communist ideology as a 
materialist doctrine, but this radical difference between them has never 
prevented individuals with a background of revealed religion from 
becoming Communists. On the contrary, on the socio-political field, 
the Muslim Umma and the Communist International are two associations 
of a comparable nature, both of them being totalitarian ideological 
movements with temporal programmes aiming at the establishment of a 
state under their control. They confront one another, and each may 
influence and sometimes penetrate the other. They are now in daily 
contact: Islam is prepared to take into account ideologies and values 
that have originated outside Islam, and is even willing to draw inspiration 
from them. It is thus possible to be both Communist and Muslim. On 
its side, Communism has since 1945 abandoned, in part at least, its 
intransigent totalitarian ideology, and also admits, in fact if not in theory, 
compatibility with other ideologies. Moreover, there are various points 
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of contact : some of them are temporary, such as the anti-Western themes 
and the anti-liberal, anti-colonialist and anti-racialist reaction, others are 
permanent, such as the totalitarianism of both Communism and Islam, 
their dualist attitude towards the outside world, and finally their authori- 
tarianism, imposing collective obligations on their adherents. 

It is difficult to assess the influence exerted by Communist ideology on 
Muslim society. Its power and its depth should not be exaggerated. It 
still influences only a certain sector of the bourgeois intelligentsia, and the 
contacts of the masses with Communism are still only very superficial. 
In addition there is very often confusion between the attraction of 
Marxism and sympathy with the Soviet Union, with which the Muslim 
states are able to maintain excellent relations while at the same time 
persecuting their local Communists. Similarly Communism contains 
complex ideological strata — from Marx to Mao Tse-tung, via Lenin, and 
Stalin and his successors, not to mention the numerous ‘heretics’ — 
which are all current and accessible. From them Muslims can draw at 
will various and sometimes contradictory ideas, values and doctrines. 
Nowadays the term ‘Communism’ implies to some Muslims a whole 
collection of ideas, including scientific rationalism or humanist liberal- 
ism, which do not belong to Marxism but which prepare the way for the 
reception of Communist ideology. 

Since 1945, the ideological relations between Communism and Islam 
outside the frontiers of the Soviet Union have rarely been those of 
conflict, but fit broadly into the common desire for coexistence. This is, 
however, difficult to realize, since true peaceful coexistence is possible 
only if the two doctrines are placed on an equal footing, which is the 
case neither in Soviet Russia, where Islam is relegated to the fringe of 
society, nor in the Middle Eastern countries, where life is still dominated 
by Islam. 

The solution of coexistence allows the two ideologies to remain 
intact, allied to each other only for the realization of similar and often 
negative objectives, as, for example, the struggle against the West. But 
contacts may also be closer. When the considerations of the international 
or domestic policy of their country demand it, Muslims are tempted to 
seek in Communism formulas or ideas which correspond with the 
demands of their own ideology, quite apart from any friendship for 
Communism. Some even go so far as to interpret traditional Islam 
in the light of Communism. On the Communist side, the same willing- 
ness to discover similarities or to develop points of contact is not 
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apparent. Thus, in the Muslim areas of the Soviet Union where the 
Muslims have lived for more than forty years under the Communist 
regime, Marxism has never taken Islamic forms, in spite of the dreams of 
the Muslim Communists of the 1 920s. It would be impossible to discover 
there the slightest trace of an Islamo-Communist syncretism. Islam 
survives there only as a simple religious cult, the object of a very active 
anti-religious propaganda conducted by the authorities. Officially 
Islam may no longer influence in any way the life of the formerly Muslim 
populations, but it nevertheless retains a hold over customs and habits, 
and governs, in spite of prohibitions, a certain number of traditions 
affecting family life. 

The real contacts between Communism and Islam outside the Soviet 
Union are of too recent a date and, for the moment, still too superficial 
for assessment, still less prediction, to be possible. 

One may, however, ask whether the influence of Communism on 
Islam will in the final analysis be reduced simply to a contribution of new 
ideas and concepts which will finally become islamized and come to add 
some new techniques to the armoury of modernist reformism; or 
whether, as the oriental Communists of the 1920s and 1930s dreamed. 
Communism will finally triumph and succeed in building a new and 
completely de-islamized society. At present the survival of Islam in 
Soviet Russia does not permit of this conclusion. 

Thus two essential questions remain open. The first is temporary and 
political. Is the Communist world or the West better equipped to gain 
the support of the Muslim world ? The other is permanent and historical. 
What results may be expected from the contact between Islam and 
Communism, in the awareness of the social groups or of individual 
Muslims? 
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THE POLITICAL IMPACT OF THE WEST 

THE WORLD, THE WEST, AND ISLAM 

The impact of the West on the rest of the world has been the most 
striking feature of human history in the last five hundred years. It 
acquired its dynamic force, ultimately, from a new attitude of mind — an 
avid dedication to the exploration of the unknown, an appreciation of 
continuity in change and of unity in variety, and a restless ambition to 
convert knowledge into power. This new mental outlook resulted in 
the progressive control of man’s natural environment by means of an 
ever vaster and tighter division of human labour. The Western impact 
has been an impact of modern science, of modern technology, and of 
modern forms of social organization; its channels of transmission have 
been improved means of transport, more powerful weapons, and the 
desire of non-Western peoples to emulate the patterns of civilization 
whose effectiveness had thus been demonstrated. 

This world-wide Western impact took three principal forms : overseas 
settlement, colonial rule and what has been called defensive moderniza- 
tion. The Americas were the first continent to succumb to colonial 
conquest; much of the indigenous population was replaced by European 
immigrants, whose descendants took the lead in establishing the first 
post-colonial states. Australia and New Zealand followed a similar 
course, although for them, as for Canada, independence came as the 
result of more gradual evolution. Today, the countries of North and 
South America may be considered cultural offshoots of the West, with a 
strong admixture of indigenous elements mainly in the Andean region 
from Mexico to Bolivia. Colonial rule without extensive European 
settlement was established in South and South-East Asia and in tropical 
Africa; here, the indigenous populations, having transformed their 
cultures to a greater or lesser extent on the Western model, at length 
emerged to self-government as a result of the weakening of the West in 
two World Wars. Russia and Japan remained strong enough to resist 
any attempt at conquest, but the price of their resistance turned out to be 
the systematic introduction, since the days of Peter I and of Meiji, of 
Western technology and organization. Today, Japan participates 
increasingly in the economic and intellectual development of the West, 
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whereas Russian government and society have been transformed by a 
dissident ideology of Western origin. China has followed a pattern 
intermediate between the second and the third: like Africa and South 
Asia, she was subjected to imperial penetration, but like Russia and 
Japan she never lost her independence, and like Russia she has embraced 
a version of Marxism as her dominant ideology. 

With the liquidation of the Western colonial system (in part, at least 
by the imperial powers themselves) after the Second World War, a 
fourth pattern may be discerned. What started out as the dramatic 
impact of a particular Mediterranean-West European culture on the 
rest of mankind by now has become a world-wide intellectual and 
social transformation that is rapidly losing its parochial Western 
character. Competition among Europeans, their overseas descendants in 
America, their heretical or orthodox disciples in Russia, Japan and 
elsewhere is adding to the propulsive force of this revolution of world 
civilization . 1 

Within this varied picture, the modern encounter of Westerners (in- 
cluding Russians) with Muslims has in many respects been a unique 
experience for both groups. It has been unique, first of all, because the 
Islamic Near East is particularly close to Europe in geography, history 
and cultural tradition. Unlike the Americas or Japan, the Near East 
to Europeans was always part of the ‘ known world ’ : it did not have to be 
‘discovered’ or ‘opened up’ by the dramatic arrival of ships at distant 
shores. Islam grew out of the same ancient Middle Eastern, Judaic and 
Hellenistic roots as did Christianity. The Arabs learned their science and 
philosophy from the ancient Greeks and taught them to the medieval 
Europeans. The Ottoman empire originated in Asia Minor, but 
expanded first into Europe, and only later into Asia and Africa; much of 
its administrative personnel throughout the centuries was recruited 
from Balkan Christians converted to Islam; and on that foundation it 
became for many centuries the most powerful, durable and extensive 
(hence in a sense most ‘modern’) realm to the west of the Himalayas. 
Yet, although there had been continuous contact between Islam and 
Christianity, a distinctive Western impact on the Muslim countries 
began only after Europe had attained a striking degree of military and 
technological superiority in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; and 

1 For an elaboration of these views of modernization see R. E. Ward and D. A. 
Rustow, Political Modernization in Japan and Turkey (Princeton, 1964), 3-13, and D. A. 
Rustow, World of Nations (Washington, 1967, 3-20). 
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even then the internal divisions and rivalries in Europe considerably 
delayed the full force of the impact. By the late nineteenth century, the 
Ottoman empire and Persia at one end of Asia, and China and Japan at 
the other, stood out as the two major regions never subjugated by 
Europe. Egypt and the Fertile Crescent were among the very last areas 
to be brought into the Western imperial system of hegemony. In the 
Arab countries and elsewhere in the Near East, therefore, the Western 
political impact reached its peak at a time when sections of the indigenous 
Hite had already been converted to Western ideals of constitutionalism 
and nationalism, and when large sectors of European opinion had 
already turned against the colonial system. The regimes of military 
occupation, mandates and preferential treaties established in the Near 
East from the 1880s to the 1930s reflected this bad conscience of colonial- 
ism. The resistance of Arabs to these regimes reflected the ambivalent 
attitudes of Near Easterners to this belated impact. 

For the Near Easterners, there was nothing new in receiving foreign 
cultural influences or submitting to foreign conquerors. Living at the 
crossroads of three continents and two oceans, they had throughout 
history been exposed to more intensive cultural interchange and more 
frequent invasion than the inhabitants of any other major region. But 
always in the past, superior culture had been balanced against superior 
military power. When Muslim bedouins in the seventh and eighth 
Christian centuries overran the Sasanian dominions and parts of the 
Byzantine empire, they quickly blended the Hellenistic and Iranian 
cultures of their new subjects with their own Muslim faith and their 
nomadic social organization. Later, these hellenized and iranized 
Muslims imparted their own faith and civilization to other nomadic 
conquerors such as Turks and Mongols. Now, in the Muslim experience 
of the Western impact, cultural and military superiority were both on the 
same side: for the first time in thousands of years Near Easterners were 
forced, slowly but inexorably, to receive and adapt the culture of out- 
siders who were conquering them. 

After due allowance is made for these unique aspects of the Western 
impact upon Islam, the world-wide themes of defensive modernization, 
of colonial rule, of foreign settlement, and eventually of competitive 
coexistence, reappear. Defensive modernization began in Ottoman 
Turkey in the eighteenth century, in Egypt and Persia in the nineteenth, 
and in Afghanistan and on the Arabian peninsula in the twentieth. 
European colonial conquest moved concentrically from the periphery 
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of the Islamic region to its core: Mughal India and Indonesia in the 
seventeenth century, Central Asia and Islamic Africa in the nineteenth 
and the Arab Fertile Crescent in the twentieth. Russian Central Asia, 
Palestine and, for a time, Algeria, have been the only Muslim territories 
where Western rule entailed immigrant settlement — where colonialism 
implied colonization. The final, competitive-coexistent, phase of the 
Western impact began for Turkey in the 1920s and for most other coun- 
tries in the years after the Second World War. 


DEFENSIVE MODERNIZATION IN OTTOMAN TURKEY 

Westernizing reforms in the Ottoman empire were stimulated by 
military decline, and that military decline became apparent with the 
lifting of the second Ottoman siege of Vienna in 1094/1683. But it 
would be a mistake to seek the beginnings of Ottoman reform in that 
period ; for 1094/1683 became a turning point only from a lengthy perspec- 
tive of hindsight. It is true that by 1 1 10/1699 t ^ e empire in the treaty of 
Carlowitz had to yield all of Hungary, Transylvania and Podolia, that 
this was the first major Ottoman defeat in nearly three centuries, and 
that the Ottomans were never to recoup these losses. But this the 
Ottoman contemporaries had no way of knowing. What they did know 
was that their ancestors had won, lost and regained extensive 
territories before. Their state had survived in 804/1402 the loss of its 
Anatolian home base and the capture of its ruler on the battlefield. 
Clearly, the survival of the empire depended on the continuity of a 
dynasty and of certain forms of political organization rather than on any 
identity of territory. After 804/1402, following a period of civil war and 
chaos, the Ottomans had restored their rule in the Balkans and then 
in Anatolia, and in 857/1453 they crowned their earlier military exploits 
by the capture of Istanbul. But they had besieged Istanbul three 
times before, and they had laid siege to Vienna in 936/1529 as well as 
in 1094/1683. Who was to say that in another century and a half, or 
indeed sooner, they would not return to deliver the final, decisive blow ? 
In contrast to the petty kingdoms and principalities of Europe, barely 
recovering from the ravages of the Thirty Years’ War and forever dis- 
puting for supremacy, the Ottoman empire represented the full embodi- 
ment of co-ordinated Muslim power. Christian and Jewish subjects as 
well lived under the tolerant Ottoman regime and by their industry 
enhanced its welfare. Within a few years after the humiliation of 
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Carlowitz, the Ottomans gave refuge to Charles XII of Sweden (1121/ 
1709) and very nearly captured Peter I of Russia (1123/1711). The 
year 1718 inaugurated a period of fifty years of peace entirely unprece- 
dented in all Ottoman history, and interrupted only by a brief and 
victorious campaign (1148-52/1735-9) in which Serbia and western 
Wallachia were recaptured. During this era of peaceful prosperity, 
moreover, there was a lively cultural interchange with the West. 
As European audiences read Montesquieu’s luttres Persanes and 
(somewhat later) were to watch Mozart’s Entfiihrung aus dem Serail, 
so the pashas and beys of Istanbul delighted in the colourful varieties 
of tulips that their gardeners were importing from Holland, and the 
architects of the Nuru ‘Osmaniye mosque, completed in 1168/1755, 
engrafted Italian baroque and rococo motifs on the Ottoman architec- 
tural style developed by the great Sinan (896—997/1490-1588). Unlike 
the cultural borrowings of a later period, these adaptations reflected a 
sense of strength and of confidence rather than of weakness and anxiety. 
Clearly, no event before the middle of the eighteenth century was likely 
to shake the Ottoman’s sturdy reliance on the power of their sword, 
the justice of their rule or the righteousness of their faith. 1 

The idyll of the Tulip Era at Istanbul was rudely shattered by the 
Ottoman-Russian War of 1182-8/1768-74. The generals of Catherine II 
overran Moldavia and Wallachia, her political agents tried to stir up an 
uprising in Greece, her admirals circumnavigated all of Europe to 
attack the Ottoman fleet on the very shores of the Aegean. In the 
peace treaty of Kuchiik Kaynarja, the sultan was forced to cede the 
Crimea — the first Muslim land yielded by Ottomans to Christians— and to 
allow the passage of Russian ships through the Turkish Straits into 
the Mediterranean. The privilege retained by the Crimean Tatars to 
pray publicly for the sultan in his rather dubious ‘capacity of Grand 
Caliph of Mahometanism’ was balanced by the privilege newly accorded 
to the tsar to make representations on behalf of certain of the sultan’s 
Orthodox subjects. In 1197/1783, moreover, the Russians uncere- 
moniously annexed the Crimean buffer state. 

Though the area yielded at Kuchiik Kaynarja was smaller than that 
surrendered at Carlowitz, the implications were far more serious. 
Defeat this time had been inflicted not by the Habsburg emperor, one 

1 For a divergent interpretation of the period from 1683 to 1774 see B. Lewis, The Middle 
East and the West (London, 1964), 32 f, and ‘Ottoman observers of Ottoman decline’, in 
Islamic Studies. I 1 (March, 1962), 71-87. 
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of the most powerful European rulers, but by a remote and backward 
country that only two generations before had itself set out on the course 
of autocratic europcanizing reform. The Black Sea was no longer an 
Ottoman lake, and Russian ships could avoid the lengthy detour via the 
Skagerrak and Gibraltar to sail into the Mediterranean past the sultan’s 
very palace in Istanbul. The clause relating to the Orthodox Church 
opened a dreary vista of foreign interference in the empire’s relations with 
its Christian subjects. But the defeat of 1 188/1774 involved something 
even more precious than territory or strategy: it posed a basic problem 
in statecraft and in theodicy and thereby threatened the Ottoman’s 
traditional self-confidence. The surrender of Muslims to Christian rule 
put into question the rationale of a state founded on Muslim conquest of 
Christians, and of a religious revelation that promised to the true 
believer prosperity and power on earth as well as salvation hereafter. 
It made abundantly clear the need for reform to save the state and to 
reassert the true faith; and the only basis of reform could be a Muslim 
equivalent of Satan casting out Satan. 

The response to that need was the so-called New Order ( Ni%am-i 
Jedid ) proclaimed in 1793 by an energetic young ruler, Selim III (1203- 
22/1789-1807). The closer contacts with Europe in the Tulip Era had 
brought piecemeal innovations. In 1139/1727, Ibrahim Mtiteferriqa, 
a Hungarian Calvinist (or, more probably, Unitarian) captured during 
the Austrian wars and later converted to Islam, introduced the first 
printing press to Istanbul. A few years later, Comte de Bonneval, a 
French adventurer and renegade later called Khumbarajt (i.e. Bombar- 
dier) Ahmed Pasha, opened the first Ottoman school of artillery. 
In 1187/1773, a Hungarian-French aristocrat, Baron de Tott, resumed 
this project. But Selim’s reforms were far more ambitious than any 
of these. A new army, trained and equipped in the European style, 
was to take the place of the Janissaries who had degenerated into a 
praetorian guard more inclined to cow the sultan in Istanbul and his 
subjects in the provinces than to fight his battles abroad. The com- 
mercial privileges long accorded to Europeans were to be cleansed of 
abuses. Taxation was to be tightened and extended. Diplomatic 
missions to major capitals were to report on events in Europe and 
to propose policies that might deserve emulation. 

The sequel to Selim’s reform decrees foreshadowed many of the 
problems that were to plague the Ottomans and other Near Eastern 
reformers throughout the next century. These difficulties may be illus- 
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trated by a brief review of four major crises of the Ottoman state in 
1798-1808, 1826-40, 1875-8 and 1908-18. 

The first crisis began in 1798 with Bonaparte’s landing in Egypt. 
Here was a thrust not just at the periphery but into the very heartlands 
of Islam where no European soldier had effectively set foot since the 
Crusades. Luckily for the Ottomans, Nelson’s fleet destroyed Bona- 
parte’s ships and cut off his supplies, and after three years the last 
Frenchmen were evacuated. But the crisis continued in 1804 with a 
Serbian uprising against the oppressive Janissaries at Belgrade, and the 
Russians, who once again defeated the Ottomans in the war of 1806-12, 
deliberately encouraged this first stirring of Christian nationalism in the 
Balkans, following the precedent set by the French after Campo 
Formio. The climax came with two successive coups d'itat in Istanbul in 
1807 and 1808. In the first, Selim was deposed by the Janissaries and 
conservative ‘ ulema'. In the second, his cousin Mahmud II (1 808-3 9) was 
installed on the throne and subsequently signed the solemn Sencd-i 
Ittifaq (Deed of Agreement) in which he promised to respect the vested 
rights of his powerful provincial vassals. Only fifteen years after the 
high hopes of the New Order, the sultanate had plunged into new 
depths of seemingly hopeless disorder. 

In the dozen years before the next crisis, Mahmud II undauntedly 
resumed his predecessor’s work of reform. In complete disregard of the 
Deed of Agreement, he laid the basis for a strongly centralized autocratic 
state. The Translation Chamber at the Sublime Porte became the 
nucleus of the new, westernized bureaucracy. But Mahmud perforce 
concentrated on fighting conservative opposition in Istanbul and the 
provinces while nationalist rebellion and foreign intervention went 
unchecked. In i82itheGreeksrevoltedintheMorea. In 1822 Mahmud’s 
soldiers subdued the formidable ‘All Pasha of Jannina a hundred miles 
to the north. In 1826 his new troops destroyed the obstreperous 
Janissaries in a major bloodbath in Istanbul, leaving the fight against the 
Greeks to Muhammad ‘Ali of Egypt, most powerful of the provincial 
pashas. In 1828, the Egyptian forces evacuated the Morea, and in 1 829 a 
Russian invasion of the Balkans forced the sultan virtually to recognize 
Greek independence in the treaty of Adrianople. In 1831 Muhammad 
‘All, in open rebellion, started marching on Istanbul, where the 
frightened sultan in the treaty of Hiinkar Iskelesi (1833) made his realm 
a virtual protectorate of the tsar. In 1839-40 renewed intervention by 
the great powers halted a second Egyptian attack. A few years later, in 
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1853, Tsar Nicholas I in contemplating the future of the sultanate 
uttered his famous condescending words : ‘We have on our hands a sick 
man, a very sick man.’ 

The progress that the disease had made in half a century is reflected in 
the change of therapeutic nomenclature. Selim III in 1793 had an- 
nounced a New Order (Nigam-i J edict) in the singular intransitive form; 
the reform era from 1839 to 1876 became known as the Tan%imat-i 
khayriye, or Beneficent Orderings, in the plural transitive. The architects 
of the Tanzimat were the leading members of Mahmud’s new bureaucracy 
— Reshid Pasha, ‘All Pasha and Fu’ad Pasha — who were eager to con- 
solidate his work of reform and also, on occasion, to prove to the powers 
that the sultanate could solve its internal problems without leaving any 
justification for their interference. Reshid drafted a comprehensive 
proclamation of reform, the Khatt-i Sherif of Giilkhane of 1839, and ‘All 
and Fu’ad a second, the Khatt-t Hiimayun of 1856, both read by Sultan 
‘Abd iil-Mejld (1839-61). But beyond such solemn promises of civic 
equality, the Tanzimat statesmen effected important changes in adminis- 
trative organization. They opened permanent military and administra- 
tive schools, supplemented them by a system of public secondary 
education, instituted the principles of recruitment by examination and of 
orderly promotion in the public service and introduced the first elements 
of representation into a new and more uniform system of provincial 
administration. Their hope was to create a common feeling of civic 
obligation that would weld together Ottoman subjects of Christian as 
well as Muslim faith. But the most immediate consequence of their 
work was the emergence of a critical spirit among the newly trained 
officers and civil servants, who fully accepted the principle of european- 
izing reform, but resented the autocratic and bureaucratic manner in 
which reform had been imposed. 

This new internal force interacted vigorously with the older secession- 
ist and foreign pressures in the third Ottoman crisis. There were 
Christian revolts in the Balkans in 1875 and 1876; the great powers 
presented their customary protests and demands; Serbia and Monte- 
negro attacked, and when the Ottomans defeated them Russia intervened 
on their side. A grand diplomatic Congress at Berlin (1878) ratified the 
most disastrous defeat since 1774: the Ottomans lost control of most of 
the Balkans, of the Caucasian border area and of Cyprus, and in the 
remaining areas of mixed Muslim-Christian population (Macedonia and 
Armenia) were forced to accept a system of international supervision. 
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Three years later, the bankruptcy of the empire led to the establishment 
of an international administration for its public debt with full control 
over customs and certain monopolies. In the midst of these foreign 
troubles, the empire underwent one of its most profound internal 
upheavals since 1808. It was precipitated by Midhat Pasha, the last of 
the great Tanzimat ministers, who had built up an admirable record of 
effective and magnanimous administration as provincial governor first 
of Bulgaria and then of ‘Iraq, and who sought the empire’s salvation in 
the adoption of a written representative constitution. To attain his end. 
Midhat engineered the deposition of two sultans, the spendthrift ‘Abd 
vil-‘Aziz (1861-76) and the demented Murad V. The next sultan, ‘Abd 
ul-Hamid II (1876-1909), opened the first parliament only a month 
before the outbreak of the Russian War, but adjourned it sine die before 
acceding to the humiliating conditions of peace. Midhat had already 
been forced to resign before the parliament convened and was subse- 
quently banished and murdered at ‘Abd iil-Hamid’s behest. For thirty 
more years, Turkey reverted to autocratic reform — European-style 
military training, extension of telegraph and railroad networks, expan- 
sion of the school system — without the luxury of a representative consti- 
tution. Ideas of constitutionalism, however, continued to flourish 
among the younger members of the ruling class, particularly the military 
cadets, and ‘Abd iil-Hamid’s practice of exiling the malcontents to 
Europe only confirmed the radicalism of the opposition. 

The empire’s final crisis began with the so-called Young Turk 
Revolution of 1 908, that is, the calling of new elections after a thirty-year 
interval, prompted by threats of rebellion on the part of army units in 
Macedonia. The Macedonian conspirators, known as the Committee of 
Union and Progress, had been encouraged by the writings of the exiles 
in Paris. But hopes for orderly constitutional development, for har- 
monious co-operation among the empire’s nationalities and for a 
stronger position on the international scene quickly faded. The new 
government’s attempt to extend elections into areas of only nominal 
Ottoman control led to the final loss of Bosnia-Herzegovina, Bulgaria 
and Crete. A mutiny by conservative troops in Istanbul brought the 
Macedonian units to the capital and resulted in the deposition of ‘Abd 
ul-Hamid in favour of Mehmed V Reshad (1909-18). A systematic 
policy of administrative centralization antagonized the hitherto loyal 
non-Turkish Muslim groups, notably the Albanians and later the 
Arabs. The Turkish-Italian and Balkan wars of 1911-13 resulted in the 
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loss of Libya and most of the empire’s remaining European possessions. 
They also furnished the occasion for a bitter internal struggle among 
civilian and military factions resulting in the establishment of a military 
and party dictatorship of the CUP. When the leader of the Young Turk 
militarists, Enver Pasha, manoeuvred the Ottoman empire into the 
First World War on the German side, its fate was sealed. A political 
revival became possible only after a protracted struggle, and then only 
on a much reduced scale and in the novel form of a nationalist, secularist 
republic committed to the principle of integral westernization. 

A number of broad themes may be traced throughout this history of 
Ottoman reform from 1 774 to 1 9 1 8 : the continued pressure from abroad, 
the empire’s precarious survival amidst European power rivalries, the 
interplay of internal and external pressures for change, the short-range 
weakening produced by the reforms, the spread of westernizing senti- 
ment, the disputes about direction of the reform and its ever-broadening 
scope. 

The foreign pressure that stimulated the original reforms never 
abated. In fact, European military strength, which the Ottomans could 
not match in the eighteenth century, steadily increased, so that the 
reformers were forever pursuing a rapidly receding target. Carnot’s levie 
en masse almost overnight enlarged the man-power scale of warfare ten- 
fold; the spirit of nationalism, propagated by the French Revolution and 
the Napoleonic wars, created a new sense of cohesion in the countries of 
Europe; and the industrial revolution added powerful weapons to their 
arsenals. The Ottoman empire — with its polyglot and multi-religious 
population, its dynastic and local loyalties and its more primitive agrarian 
economy — could neither effectively resist nor quickly reproduce any 
of these developments. In the eighteenth century, the Ottomans would 
have done well to hold their own against the Habsburg and tsarist 
empires. By the turn of the twentieth, Austria-Hungary had sunk to the 
rank of a secondary power, and both Habsburgs and Romanovs faced 
the twin threats of nationalism and revolution. All that the most stren- 
uous efforts of the Ottoman reformers could achieve was to delay the 
downfall of their own empire to coincide with that of its two traditional 
rivals. 

Meanwhile, the rivalries among European powers contributed now to 
prevent the empire’s imminent collapse, and now its more complete 
salvation. The British cut off Bonaparte’s line of supply in 1798 ; a grand 
European alliance fought Russian designs on the Balkans in the Crimean 
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War of 1854-56; and the Germans reorganized and helped to command 
the Ottoman armies in their contest with Russian and British forces in 
1914-18. But the same European powers which prevented each other 
from taking over the empire’s legacy also conspired to thwart any 
resurgence of Muslim power in the Near East. They intervened on 
behalf of the Greeks in 1828-30, against Muhammad ‘All in 1833-40, and 
on behalf of the Balkan states in 1 877-8. Time and again the European 
balance of power was readjusted in its kaleidoscopic combinations so as 
to keep the Ottomans in their twilight status as the ‘ sick man of Europe ’. 

External and internal pressures came to interact ever more stringently. 
The readiness of Europeans to champion the cause of their co-religionists 
— British philhellenism, Russian solicitude for Greeks, southern Slavs, 
and Armenians, and French interest in Lebanese Maronites — did much 
to encourage nationalism and secession. For example, the bombing of 
the Banque Ottomane by Armenian terrorists in 1896, which set off the 
first major wave of anti-Armenian persecution, was deliberately planned 
so as to provoke the intervention of Russia and other powers. The 
Tanzimat statesmen, on their side, issued each of their major reform 
decrees at moments of external crisis so as to persuade the great powers to 
help those who helped themselves. Whereas the contents of the Khatt of 
1839 and of the Constitution of 1 876 reflected internal demands for re- 
form, the Khatt of 1 8 5 6 was largely inspired by the turcophile British 
ambassador, Lord Stratford de Redcliffe. Foreign crises also furnished 
the occasion, or at least the pretext, for Ottoman changes of govern- 
ment. The Russian War of 1 877-8 prompted the dismissal first of Midhat 
and then of the parliament; signs of a British-Russian rapprochement at 
Ottoman expense hastened the revolution of 1908 ; and the Libyan and 
Balkan wars led to several changes in factional control of the government 
at Istanbul. Somewhat later, the defeat of 1918 broke the power of the 
CUP, just as the Allied occupation of Istanbul, and Greek annexation of 
Izmir, threw the support of Turkish opinion behind the nationalist 
movement under Mustafa Kemal. 

The early reforms provoked tenacious resistance from conservative 
forces in the state, such as Janissaries and ‘ulema ’ . Partly as a result, their 
immediate effect was much internal disarray and a weakening of the 
empire in its external contest. The new army lost more decisive battles 
than had the Janissaries ; proclamations of civic equality did not dissuade 
the subject nationalities from secession; and the new body of tax 
collectors could not forestall public bankruptcy. In fact, the growing 
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‘social mobilization’ 1 of the population through such measures as 
improved transport, broader government recruitment and expanded 
schooling did much to accentuate the latent diversity among various 
ethnic groups. It is a singular tribute to the pragmatic spirit of the 
Ottoman ruling class that these setbacks did not deflect them from their 
course of progressive reform. 

Support for modernization spread gradually through Ottoman- 
Turkish society, downwards from the top of the political hierarchy and 
inwards from the periphery of the empire. Reform started as the 
command of autocratic rulers such as Selim and Mahmud, was taken up 
in the Tanzimat as the project of bureaucratic ministers, and by 1908 had 
become the ardent mission of organized political groups with growing 
support among the urban masses. In the mid-twentieth century, the 
transformation of society in Turkey and several other countries began to 
engulf the peasantry as well. The regions most accessible to Europe — 
the Balkans and the eastern Mediterranean — were the natural channels of 
its influence. Following Bonaparte’s invasion, Egypt became the centre 
of one of the most ambidous Near Eastern attempts at westernizadon. 
Secessionist nationalism spread first to Chrisdans and later to Muslims, 
first to the Balkans and then to Anatolia and Arabia: Serbs, Greeks, 
Bulgarians, Armenians, Albanians, Syrian and Lebanese Arabs, Arabs 
in the Hijaz and ‘Iraq — in approximately that order. Being most closely 
identified with the imperial tradition, the Turks themselves did not turn 
to nationalism until the period from 1913 to 1923, when secession of the 
non-Turkish groups was in its final phase. Leading roles in this con- 
version were played by two groups of peripheral nationals, who were 
reacting to the upsurge of nationalism in Russia and in the Balkans. 
Muslim Turkish refugees from the tsarist empire provided much of the 
ideological rationale of early Turkish nationalism, whereas Ottoman 
Turks from Macedonia provided the major organizational impetus of 
the Young Turk and Kemalist movements. 2 

Although reform proceeded steadily, it did not proceed smoothly or 
without intense conflict. Even after the suppression of the provincial 
magnates and of the Janissaries, profound differences and bitter rivalries 
remained. Mahmud II, the early Tanzimat ministers and ‘Abd iil- 

>For that terra, see Karl W. Deutsch, Nationalism and Social Communication (New York, 
1953 )- 

* Cf. D. A. Rustow, ‘The Army and the Founding of the Turkish Republic’, in World 
Politics xi (July 1959), 5^7 f-l and ‘Atatiirk as founder of a state’, Daedalus, XCIII, 793-828 
(1968). 
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Hamid were concerned mainly about the strengthening of the central 
government’s power. The New Ottomans of the 1860s, Midhat Pasha 
and the moderate wing of the Young Turk movement championed 
representation as a check on despotism and on irresponsible bureaucracy 
while hoping for ‘harmony of the elements’, that is, of ethnic groups 
imbued with a common spirit of Ottoman citizenship. The CUP, by 
contrast, came to equate Ottomanism with Turkish nationalism and 
representative government with party rule. From 1908 to 1918 there 
was an intense ideological debate, summed up rather than reconciled in 
2 iya Gdkalp’s triple slogan of ‘ Turkization, Islamization, Moderniza- 
tion’. The Kemalists opted for the first and third of these, whereas the 
partial religious restoration of the 1950s reintroduced the second theme 
in a minor key. During the one-party period (1923-45), the republic 
concentrated on modernizing the urban population, whereas competitive 
party politics since 1945 for the first time spread the impetus to the 
rural areas. In sum, the Turkish public debate since 1826 has con- 
cerned not so much the principle of modernizing reform itself as 
the priorities among various items of reform — that is, the specific com- 
bination of tradition and modernity to be attempted at any given time. 

The Ottomans’ first reaction to European military superiority had 
been to try to borrow only the ‘cutting edge’ of the new instrument. 1 
But by a steady and inexorable logic, the impulse of reform spread 
through the political and social structure. The new army required new 
schools for the training of officers and new financing from heavier taxes ; 
this created a need for new administrative machinery and at length for an 
entirely new legal system; all this in turn added to the demand for new 
teachers and new public servants — and hence for more schools and more 
financing. Of all the nineteenth-century reforms, the new educational 
system most consistendy proved its worth in the long run. For, amidst 
defeat, rebellion and bankruptcy, it was the graduates of the schools 
founded during the Tanzimat and Hamidian periods who provided 
leadership in the transition from empire to republic, when reform was to 
be applied more intensively on a more manageable geographic scale. 
Y et, with the advent of the republic in 1 92 3 , reform had, in a sense, come 
full circle: the heirs of the new army that Selim had founded in 1793 had 
deposed his cousin’s grandson and pronounced a coroner’s verdict on 
the Ottoman empire. Reform, which had started out as a selective 

1 L. V. Thomas and R. N. Frye, The United States and Turkey and Iran (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1951), ji. 
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expedient for the defence of tradition against the Western onslaught, had 
become an instrument for the wholesale transformation and even the 
destruction of tradition itself. 

VARIATION IN EGYPT AND PERSIA 
The story of Ottoman westernization was repeated with significant 
variations in Egypt and Persia. In Egypt, the military pressure from 
Europe was felt earlier and more sharply than in the rest of the empire, in 
Persia it was felt later and in attenuated form : the speed and intensity of 
attempts at reform varied accordingly in each country. Neither country 
had as strong an administrative tradition as the Ottomans, and both 
countries — Egypt through its geographical location and Persia through 
its subsoil resources — offered far more attractive prizes to the builders of 
European empires : hence Egypt and Persia could not control their own 
modernization to the extent that Turkey could. Egypt for a generation 
became a colony in all but name, and Persia narrowly avoided the same 
fate on several occasions; as a result there accumulated in both countries 
a good deal more resentment against the West than was to be found in 
Turkey. 

While the empire of Selim III was deprived of several outlying 
provinces, Egypt was itself occupied by foreign troops. Genera] 
Bonaparte, moreover, landed not just with troops but also with a sizable 
retinue of historians, archaeologists, scientists, administrators, econ- 
omists and propagandists. The French, as they had done to good effeci 
in Belgium, Italy and elsewhere, proclaimed themselves as liberators oi 
the common people from alien oppression ; they also made much of theii 
revolutionary anti-clericalism and its supposed affinity to Islam. On thi: 
last point, to be sure, their listeners displayed a healthy scepticism; noi 
did the French stay long enough to effect any lasting reorganization o: 
administration, finances, education or agriculture. Nonetheless, thre< 
years of their presence had thoroughly shaken the rule of the Mamlul 
oligarchy and demonstrated what Western technology and organizatioi 
might accomplish even in a Near Eastern setting. The lesson was wcl 
appreciated by Muhammad ‘All, an Ottoman soldier of Albanian birth 
who had distinguished himself in the campaign against the French, am 
in 1805 rose to the position of viceroy of Egypt. 

Muhammad ‘All Pasha consolidated his power by killing off hi 
Mamluk opponents — much as Peter I had done with the Strelfc 
and as Mahmud II was to do with the Janissaries. Once in control, h 
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embarked on a programme of reform far more comprehensive than that 
of his Ottoman contemporaries. He introduced the cultivation of 
long-staple cotton, which found a ready market in Europe. He called in 
foreign military instructors, and built dockyards and ordnance factories. 
He sent young men to Europe to study technical subjects. And he used 
the proceeds of a growing export economy to finance the armies and the 
fleet that, in a number of brilliant campaigns, spread his power into 
Arabia, the Sudan, Palestine, Syria, Greece and Anatolia. In his clear 
appreciation of the economic base of military power, Muhammad ‘AH 
differed sharply from all Turkish nineteenth-century reformers, with 
the sole exception of Midhat. 

European intervention in 1833 and 1840 halted his advance into 
Turkey, and thwarted any designs of claiming the legacy of the sultans. 
By the extension of European commercial privileges from the rest of the 
Ottoman empire to Egypt, it also withered the economic roots of Egypt’s 
expansion. Muhammad ‘AH’s successors aggravated the pfight by 
careless spending and by exorbitant taxes that often forced the peasants 
to sell their seed. The construction of the Suez Canal by the enter- 
prising French engineer, de Lesseps, and the high demand for Egyptian 
cotton during the American Civil War brought a temporary reprieve. 
But the speculative fever of the double boom in exports and pubHc 
works encouraged many sharp practices by European financiers; and, 
when the bubble burst, these found innumerable ways of recouping their 
losses and even their anticipated gains from the Hberal treasury of the 
Khedive Isma‘ll (1863-79). In 1875 Isma‘11 was forced to sell his shares 
in the Suez Canal (they were bought by theDisraeU government), and 
in 1876 to accept foreign supervision of his finances. When a combined 
miUtary-civiUan opposition demanded that his successor should submit 
regular accounts to a parUamentary body, the European powers ralHed 
to the protection of the foreign creditors. After lengthy defiberations, 
their intervention took the form of British miHtary occupation — a de 
facto colonial regime that was to continue from 1882 until after the First 
World War. 

Persia remained more sheltered from the main thrusts of European 
expansion. The Portuguese held a trading post at Hormuz in the 
Persian Gulf from 1 5 07 to 1 6 2 2 , but the Indies offered far richer prizes to 
Portuguese, Dutch and British aHke. Russia made contact with Persia 
fully a century after its first encounter with the Ottomans. In the years 
from 1800 to 1813 tsarist forces conquered the Persian border area 
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between the Caucasus and the Aras river; and, for a time, Persia was 
drawn into the diplomatic intrigues among France, Britain and Russia. 
By the middle of the century, Britain had consolidated her rule in India, 
and Russia proceeded to the conquest of Central Asia, so that both 
powers took a more active interest in the intervening Persian-Afghan 
area. Yet none of these developments had any marked effect on the 
rulers of Persia, except to afford them some practice in the precarious 
game of playing off one great power against the other and to give them 
an avid taste for foreign loans at exorbitant rates. 

What westernizing influence was felt in Persia in the nineteenth 
century, therefore, was the result of activity not by the government but by 
enterprising foreigners. British subjects obtained concessions for the 
building of telegraph lines (1865), the construction of railways and 
exploration of minerals (1872), the opening of a bank (1889), and a 
monopoly on the purchase and sale of tobacco throughout the country 
(1890). Tsarist officers were called to organize a Cossack Brigade (1879), 
while other Russians obtained concessions for the lucrative caviare 
fisheries in the Caspian (1888), and for a second bank (1 892). Meanwhile, 
however, a new force for change appeared on the scene — that of popular 
indignation at royal extravagance and foreign influence. The tobacco 
concession which affected not only the growers but also all smokers and 
chewers of tobacco, caused particularly strong resentment. When a 
general boycott of tobacco, organized by the Shi‘1 ‘ulama in 1 892, forced 
the shah to cancel the odious monopoly, the power of concerted popular 
action had been demonstrated. As in Turkey during the same period, 
newspapers written by political exiles and smuggled into the country 
helped keep alive the opposition spirit. By 1905 the movement had 
the support of the ‘ulama’, the bazaar merchants of Tehran, and large 
urban crowds; in 1906 these forced the shah to grant a parliamentary 
constitution. 

Foreign influence, nevertheless, continued to play a crucial role — and 
that much more openly than earlier in the Ottoman empire. Britain and 
Russia completed their rapprochement against Germany by settling their 
outstanding issues in Asia ; in a convention of 1 907 they dividedPersia into 
two spheres of influence, a Russian one in the north and a British one in 
the south. In 1908 the Cossack Brigade, under its Russian commander, 
assisted Muhammad ‘All Shah in a military coup by shelling the building 
of the parliament and its members. A counter-^wp in 1909, led by the 
southern Bakhtiyari tribe, restored the constitution and forced the shah 
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into exile. Britain’s interest had been heightened by the discovery of 
petroleum in the southern province of Khuzistan in 1908 and by the 
shift of the Royal Navy from coal to oil fuel in 1915. In 1914 the British 
government obtained a major financial interest in the petroleum con- 
cession first obtained by William Knox D’Arcy, an Australian, in 1901. 
The restored constitutional government tried to diversify its sources of 
foreign support by appointing Swedish officers to train a gendarmerie, 
and calling financial advisers from the United States. But other 
foreigners continued to arrive without any invitation. Between 1907 
and 1921, Russian, British and German troops operated almost at will in 
various parts of Persia. In 1920 Soviet troops in pursuit of the routed 
Whites landed on the Caspian shore, and, in conjunction with local 
rebels, proclaimed the Soviet Republic of Gilan. A year earlier, the 
cabinet in Tehran had negotiated a treaty with Britain which if ratified 
would have made the country into a virtual protectorate. 

The full independence of the country was restored only under Riza 
Khan, who as the first Persian commander of the Cossack Brigade 
crushed the Gilan rebellion, seized power in Tehran (1921), had himself 
proclaimed shah in 1925 and in the next decade and a half inaugurated a 
programme that tried to match, in one rapid effort, the reforms of 
Mahmud II and Muhammad ‘All Pasha, of ‘Abd iil-Hamld and Atatiirk. 
But the Second World War brought another period of foreign occupation 
by Russia and Britain, followed by further episodes of attempted secession 
under the Communist aegis, and of coup and counter -coup with the en- 
couragement of Britain, Russia or the United States. From these difficul- 
ties Persia has only been extricating herself slowly since the 1950s. 

Egyptians and Persians, in a variety of ways, were subject to stronger 
imperialist pressures than were the Turks, and their political and man- 
power resources for resistance were slimmer; hence among both 
peoples feelings toward the West were more markedly ambivalent. A 
characteristic early expression of this ambivalence may be found in 
Jamal al-Din al-Afghani (1839-97), perhaps the most colourful 
intellectual-political figure of the nineteenth-century Near East; and it is 
no accident that al- Afghani, who spent many years of exile in Istanbul, 
should have exercised his most profound influence in Persia and in Egypt. 
Bernard Lewis has aptly described the tenor of al-Afghanl’s thought: 

For Jamal al-Din [Islam] was a civilization, potentially a world power, and 
only incidentally a faith; its basic demand was for loyalty rather than for piety. 
The Muslims were to be united as the Germans and Italians were united, and 
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Jamal al-Din passed his life in the search for a Muslim monarch to whom he 
could be a Bismarck or a Cavour. The enemy from which Islam needed to be 
saved was Europe, and especially Great Britain, the imperial power in India 
and Egypt . 1 

It is true that in Islam, from its earliest times, religion and matters of 
state, ethics, law and politics were blended ; but al-Afghani’s emphasis on 
the political aspects of Islam betrays a novel, European influence. His 
reinterpretation clearly was not only an antagonistic response to Western 
encroachments but also an adaptation of Western concepts. Much as 
Selim III had set out to fight the West with European-style artillery, 
al- Afghani tried to fight the West with European-style ideology, with a 
revived Islam interpreted as a variant of modern nationalism. But whereas 
Selim and his successors down to Atattirk could use the power of the 
state for pragmatic steps of piecemeal reform, al- Afghani and his Persian 
and Arab followers had to rely on the power of the word and the pen to 
express popular yearnings for a dramatic and rapid improvement in the 
helpless condition of the Muslim community. Al- Afghani was a moving 
force behind the tobacco boycott of 1890-1 and seems to have played 
a role also in the assassination of Nasir al-Din Shah in 1 896. In Egypt he 
profoundly influenced Muhammad ‘Abduh (1849-1905), who did much 
to reorganize training at al-Azhar and to reconstruct Islamic theology 
in its two-front fight against rigid traditionalism and modern secularism. 

THE TWILIGHT OF WESTERN IMPERIAL RULE 

Just as Western influences such as nationalism spread inward from the 
periphery of the Ottoman empire, so the onslaught of European 
imperialism on the whole House of Islam, which Selim and Mahmud 
were fighting with military weapons, and men like al-Afghani with 
weapons of the spirit, was moving concentrically inward from an even 
wider circle. That circle first was drawn when Vasco da Gama circum- 
navigated the Cape of Good Hope and Russian adventurers penetrated 
across the Volga and Urals into Siberia. 

The Dutch established the first system of Christian colonial rule over a 
large Muslim population in Indonesia in the seventeenth century. The 
spread of Islam to the archipelago, however, which had begun around 
a . d . 1 200 continued, and was at times even encouraged. In the eighteenth 
century, the British expanded their position in India, moving inland 
from coastal trading towns like Bombay and Calcutta, and playing off 
rival local rulers. In 1803 they took Delhi, seat of the once-powerful 

Lewis, The Middle East and the West, 103. 
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Mughal dynasty. Thus entrenched on the subcontinent, and warned by 
Bonaparte’s Egyptian expedition, they began to take a closer interest in 
the Near East, notably the Indian Ocean coast of the Arabian peninsula. 
They signed their first treaty with the pirate shaykhs of the Persian Gulf 
in 1 8 20, and followed it up in 1 8 5 3 with a permanent truce which was to 
give to the area the name Trucial ‘Uman. They established a coaling 
station at Aden in 1 8 3 9 to support a monthly steamer service from Egypt 
to India. Toward the end of the century they confirmed and rounded out 
their system of treaties, with the ‘Uman! sultans at Masqat and Zanzibar 
in 1 890-1 , with Bahrayn in 1 892, and with Kuwayt in 1 899. Meanwhile, 
the French conquered Algeria after 1830, established a protectorate over 
T unisia in 1 8 8 1 , and, together with Spain, another over Morocco in x 9 1 2 . 
The British occupation of Egypt, French conquest of the Sahara, 
Bridsh rule over northern Nigeria and Italy’s annexation of Libya in 1 9 x 2 
completed the European conquest of Islamic Africa. At the opposite 
end of the Islamic region, the Russians subdued the Mongol-descended 
khans of Kazan and Astrakhan as early as the mid-sixteenth century, 
annexed the Crimea in 1783, conquered Baku in 1806 and proceeded to 
expand into Central Asia, where they incorporated the khanates of 
Bukhara, Khiva and Khokand between 1868 and 1876. 

Nowhere in its five-hundred year history did European imperialism 
encounter such determined resistance as in these Muslim countries of 
Asia and Africa. Religious brotherhoods and nomadic tribes with their 
tight social organization often furnished the most effective leadership 
and inaccessible deserts and mountains the most favourable setting. 
‘Abd al-Qadir, a shaykh of the Qadirl order, fought the French in 
Algeria until 1847. Shaykh Shamil, a Naqshbandl in Daghistan in the 
northern Caucasus, resisted the tsarist forces for nearly thirty years until 
his capture in 1859; the neighbouring Circassians, Chechens and 
Ossetians proved almost equally tenacious. The uprising of the Mahdi 
and his followers in the Sudan (1881-98) involved Britain in one of its 
most serious colonial wars, their initial success being symbolized by the 
death of General Gordon and capture of Khartoum. The Pathan 
tribesmen of the North-West Frontier kept the British Indian army in a 
perpetual alert for most of a century. In Cyrenaica, the Italians en- 
countered tribesmen of the Sanusi order, in Morocco the Spaniards 
fought the Berber tribes (Kabyles) under ‘Abd al-Karim. It also seems 
significant in this context that Muslim Algeria, along with Indochina and 
Cyprus, has been one of the few areas where colonial rule was terminated 
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as a result of guerrilla warfare ; and that of the three, the Algerian war 
was the most protracted, and the only one fought against a large group of 
colonial settlers. 

Despite such fierce opposition, all Muslim countries except for 
Albania, Turkey, Persia, Afghanistan and the Arabian peninsula had 
come under European domination by 1920. In some areas the colonial 
power acted through acquiescent local rulers, in others through its 
colonial officials alone. The Russians, carrying their conquests overland, 
generally annexed them outright, brought in settlers and assimilated 
some of the population. The French sponsored large-scale settlement 
only in North Africa and relied on direct rule except in Tunisia and 
Morocco. The British, with their love of precedent and of the exotic, 
took great pains to work out a variety of ‘ indirect ’ arrangements — with 
sultans in Malaya, Brunei and Zanzibar, with maharajas in the Indian 
princely states, with amirs in northern Nigeria and with shaykhs on the 
Arabian coast. To give one of the more curious examples, the Sudan 
after 1899 was governed under what its author aptly described as a 
‘hybrid form of government hitherto unknown to international juris- 
prudence’. 1 The fiction of an Anglo-Egyptian ‘condominium’ was 
symbolized mainly by an Egyptian flag flying next to the Union Jack over 
government buildings. In Cairo, a ‘ viceroy ’ ruled under the deceptively 
unassuming title of ‘British agent and consul-general’; whereas the 
sultan in Istanbul, who was supposedly sovereign over Egypt and per- 
haps the Sudan as well, had to content himself with an annual payment of 
tribute. None of these legalistic niceties, however, made much difference 
to the realities of foreign control. 

A fundamentally different pattern of imperial domination developed 
only in Egypt and in the Arab countries of the Fertile Crescent. In these 
countries, imperial hegemony was established at a time when many 
Europeans had already developed a sensitive conscience about Europe’s 
earlier colonial expansion and when the Near Eastern political elite had 
already been converted to such Western political ideals as liberalism, 
constitutionalism and nationalism. The British government announced 
its occupation of Egypt in 1882 as a temporary measure to protect the 
interests of the foreign bondholders; in 1887 it signed an agreement 
with the Ottoman empire promising evacuation within three years or 
as soon as the war in the Sudan should be terminated. In the Fertile 
Crescent foreign rule was established after Britain, in its wartime nego- 
1 Lord Cromer, Modern Egypt (London, 1916), ii, 115. 
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tiation with the Sharif Husayn, had encouraged aspirations for an inde- 
pendent and united Arab kingdom, and after Woodrow Wilson, in the 
twelfth of his Fourteen Points, had promised the non-Turkish 
nationalities of the Ottoman empire * an absolutely unmolested oppor- 
tunity of autonomous development ’. Syria-Lebanon, Iraq and Palestine 
(including what later became known as Transjordan) all were made into 
so-called class ‘A’ mandates, and with regard to the first two it was speci- 
fically provided that organic laws should be framed within three years and 
that the mandatory power should facilitate ‘ their progressive develop- 
ment ... as independent states 

The ideas of self-determination and representative government, which 
Wilsonian propaganda so emphatically reiterated had found wide 
acceptance among Near Eastern leaders. Constitutional charters were 
proclaimed in Tunis, Roumania and Egypt in the 1860s. Midhat Pasha, 
‘UrabI and the Persian revolutionaries of 1905-6 all had championed 
time-tested Western devices of representative and responsible govern- 
ment in an effort to restrain the financial extravagance of rulers and their 
consequent subservience to foreign powers. In the early twentieth 
century, and especially after the Balkan Wars, nationalist ideas had taken 
root among Turks and Arabs. When Near Eastern spokesmen after the 
First World War rejected foreign domination, they rejected it with 
liberal arguments of universal currency in the West. Other Near 
Easterners, nevertheless, were inclined to take at face value the state- 
ments of early advocates of the mandate system who made it sound very 
much like what today we call economic and technical assistance. For 
example, the mayor, qadi, mufti and other notables of Damascus on 
26 May 1919, informed an American commission of inquiry headed by 
Messrs King and Crane that they preferred ‘complete independence’ in 
principle but that ‘for financial and economic reasons, a mandate was . . . 
desirable ’, and that they therefore ‘ urged that the United States take the 
mandate ’. On that same day Damad Ferld Pasha, the anglophile grand 
ve^ir, upbraided a speaker in the sultan’s Council in Istanbul for con- 
fusing the terms ‘American mandate’ and ‘American protectorate’, 
allowing only the first to be discussed as a way out of the defeated empire’s 
predicament. And a few months later, Mustafa Kemal himself, at the 
Turkish nationalist congress of Sivas, had to tax his ingenuity to 
forestall any pronouncement in favour of an American mandate. 1 

1 Harry N. Howard, The King-Crane Commission (Beirut, 1965), 108 ; M. Tayyib Gokbilgin, 
Mill I mikadele bafarken, i (Istanbul, 1959), 107 ; [Kemal Ataturk,] A Speech Delivered by Gbaoy 
Musiapha Kemal (Leipzig, 1929), too. 
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In practice the mandates were imposed by traditional techniques of 
military conquest, just as the ‘temporary’ British occupation of Egypt 
lasted four decades, and in parts of the country until early 1956. The 
Turco-Russian War of 1877-8 andtheAnglo-Russian convention of 1907, 
coming as they did in the wake of the Ottoman and Persian constitutions, 
indicated that the mere adoption of Western institutions was unlikely to 
ward off foreign interference and military defeat. In Egypt and in Syria 
that same lesson was reinforced by actual occupation. In Syria, the 
confrontation of nationalism and colonialism was particularly dramatic: 
French troops occupied the hills around Damascus, and even before the 
expiry of a perfunctory ultimatum began shelling the city, where a 
nationalist assembly had proclaimed the i'^rz/Husayn’s son, Faysal, king 
of Syria. In the following years, the French aggravated Arab resentment 
by a cynical divide-and-rule policy designed to play the Lebanese 
Christians, the coastal ‘Alawls and the Druzes in the mountains against 
the Sunn! Arab majority. In Palestine, the British outraged Arab 
sensibilities by including in the terms of the mandate Balfour’s 
promise of support for ‘the establishment in Palestine of a national 
home for the Jewish people’. In contrast to most other colonial 
areas, foreign rule in Palestine was to be accompanied by foreign 
colonization. 

In view of these realities. Western pronouncements on self- 
determination and democracy, on temporary occupation and on the 
educational theory of the mandate inevitably came to have a hollow, 
insincere ring in Near Eastern ears. Western liberalism and consti- 
tutionalism clearly were not intended for export. ‘Temporary’ occu- 
pation in Egypt and mandates in the Fertile Crescent turned out to be 
colonial rule under another name — nothing, in fact, but colonialism 
with a bad conscience. For several decades after 1882 and 1920, Arab 
resentment and European bad conscience reinforced each other. The 
admittedly temporary nature of the foreign regime prevented both 
rulers and subjects from fully and frankly adjusting to it; hence both 
sides came to rely on force in dealings with each other. A perceptive 
observer has suggested that the British might more quickly have 
terminated an Egyptian occupation intended as permanent than one 
that was proclaimed as ‘temporary’ from the start. 1 In India, in more 
than two centuries of British rule, an indigenous class of civil servants 
and military officers had grown up, who effectively supported the 

1 John Marlowe, Anglo-Egyptian Relations 1 800-195 3 (London, 1954), 155. 
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imperial system. In the Arab countries it proved far more difficult for the 
British and French to enlist local co-operation. 

Just as Western rule had been imposed by force on Egypt and the 
Fertile Crescent, so it was attenuated, and at length withdrawn, in 
response to the threat or application of superior force. When Ottoman 
Turkey entered the First World War, the British were fearful of the 
response that pan-Islamic propaganda and the Turkish call for a jihad 
might find in Egypt. To sever Egypt’s legal connexion with an enemy 
ruler, they converted their ‘ temporary occupation ’ into a ‘ protectorate ’, 
but coupled this change with a promise of full independence after the 
war. The Egyptian nationalist uprising of 1919 brought to the scene the 
Milner commission, which recommended direct dealings with Sa‘d 
Zaghlul (who had previously been exiled) and his Wafd party. Because 
of continuing disagreements over future relations between the two 
countries, Britain in 1922 issued a unilateral statement in which she 
declared Egypt independent in name, but reserved such far-reaching 
powers in foreign and military affairs as to deny the substance of inde- 
pendence. Only when Italian expansion confronted British and 
Egyptians with a common threat was a mutually agreed formula worked 
out in the treaty of 1936. Ini92i when the Hashimites assembled troops 
to invade Syria, the British diverted their ambitions by making Faysal 
king of Iraq, and ‘Abd Allah amir of Transjordan — i.e., the eastern part 
of Palestine which they henceforth exempted from the provisions of the 
Balfour Declaration. A widespread Arab uprising in Palestine in 1937 
prompted them to impose sharp limitations on Jewish immigration. 
Needless to say, each such concession tended to whet Arab nationalist 
appetites even further. 

Allied policy in the Fertile Crescent in the Second World War repeated 
the political tactics that Britain had applied in Egypt in the First. Each 
tightening of control was accompanied by promises of more generous 
post-war treatment. Thus, the British in 1941 with some difficulty 
suppressed a pro- Axis coup in Iraq, and, together with the Free French, 
occupied the Levant states ; at the same time, however, they issued a 
solemn promise of post-war independence for Syria and Lebanon and 
publicly offered ‘support to any scheme [of Arab unity] that commands 
general approval’. 1 Britain’s withdrawals from Palestine in 1948, and 

* The statements were contained in the De Gaulle-Lyttleton Agreement of 7 August 1941, 
and Anthony Eden’s speech at Mansion House the preceding 29 May; see J. C. Hurewitz, 
Diplomacy in the Near and Middle East (Princeton, 1956), ii, 231, 236. 
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from Suez in 1954, were prompted not only by the changed strategic 
situation after the loss of India and by American and other foreign 
pressures, but also by prolonged guerrilla warfare in both countries. 
Only in Iraq and in Jordan did the British succeed in establishing a 
friendlier pattern of co-operation with local political forces; hence by a 
series of treaties (with Iraq in 1930 and 1955, and with Jordan in 1946) 
the mandate status was converted into a more bilateral relationship. The 
price of such co-operation, however, was the increasing discredit of the 
anglophile ruling groups among the vocally nationalist segments of their 
own population. In Jordan, King Husayn has since 1955 been able to 
ride out the storm. In Iraq the old order was restored through British 
intervention in 1941, but in the 195 8 revolution it totally collapsed. 

Since the end of the Second World War, the Muslim countries have 
fully participated in the world-wide transition from colonialism to 
sovereignty. At the end of the First World War, there were only six 
independent Muslim states (Albania, Turkey, Persia, Afghanistan, 
Yemen and Sa'udi Arabia — the latter formed in 1 92 5 through the annexa- 
tion of the Hijaz to Najd). In the inter-war period, Egypt (1922) and Iraq 
(1932) were recognized as independent, although their sovereignty 
remained in fact rather restricted until the 1 9 5 os . In the last two decades, 
as many as twenty states with an exclusively or largely Muslim popu- 
lation have been formed in formerly colonial or dependent territories. 
The only durable legacy of European colonialism in the Muslim region, 
on the other hand, is Russian rule over Azarbayjan and Central Asia. 

Two centuries or more have passed since the modem Western impact 
on the peoples of Islam first reverberated through the battle-fields of 
Hungary, of the Crimea and of Bengal. In that time, both Muslims and 
Westerners have undergone a profound transformation. Among Mus- 
lims, some were able to resist Western aggression by borrowing from 
the West’s arsenal of artillery, of administration, of political concepts 
and of social ideals. Others succumbed, and had many of the same 
Western devices and principles more directly imposed upon them. But 
the distinction between defensive modernizers and colonial subjects has 
now disappeared: the heirs of both are engaged in propelling the 
modern revolution into the remote recesses of the House of Islam. Just 
as Muslims have won national independence, so the Westerners have 
lost their monopoly of power. Modern technology and modem 
organization which were first developed in Europe, now are shared with 
its descendants and disciples in North America, Russia, Japan and China, 
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and they are ardently desired and emulated by its former subjects in 
Asia and Africa. Perhaps for the first time since the seventh century a.d. 
the historical ground thus has been cleared for a new relationship 
between the West and Islam — one based not on hostility or domination 
but on equality and co-operation. But the resentments of the past are 
slow to abate and emulation of Western technology and organization 
easily leads to new frustrations. Whether and when such a more 
equal relationship will grow up and what forms it will take is in the 
hands of future generations. 
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ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CHANGE 


In the second and third quarters of the twentieth century the Muslim 
countries of the Middle East and North Africa began the process of 
breaking up an economic and social pattern that had been established, in 
most of them, a century earlier by a combination of European influences 
and native responses. The continuous display of European power 
from the end of the eighteenth century aroused the Muslim world to an 
appreciation of modern science, technology, and social and political 
organization. It aroused it also to self-defence through emulation of 
European society in order to acquire the means to overcome foreign 
control, or through regeneration of the traditional system of life and 
thought in order to withstand the intrusions. In the course of these 
varied responses, sometimes alternating and sometimes simultaneous, 
new leaders of Muslim peoples have sprung up since the early nine- 
teenth century, changing the basis of political power and introducing 
reforms in the conduct of government and then in economic and social 
affairs. Further unplanned changes have taken place in consequence of 
these imposed ones. 

During the nineteenth century, Europe penetrated the Muslim 
countries in several ways. A combination of military and political power 
led to varying degrees of European influence in North Africa, Egypt and 
the eastern portion of the Ottoman empire, ranging from outright 
occupation to certain preferential arrangements. Indigenous political 
leaders, however, still retained some power both to resist militarily and 
to introduce social, economic and political measures to reform their 
domains. They sent hundreds of students to be educated in Europe. 
They tried to modernize their armed forces. Meanwhile, European 
governments supported their nationals in economically penetrating the 
Muslim countries through banking, public utilities, transport and manu- 
facturing. In several regions of the Ottoman empire the old pattern of 
the state’s or rulers’ monopoly of land ownership was ended by the 
creation of a landed class (with large holdings) of private individuals 
and families closely connected with those in political power. 

It is this socio-economic and political pattern which the twentieth 
century has broken. European political influence in Turkey, for 
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example, was receding in the early twentieth century, even while Europe 
was still to gain influence in the Fertile Crescent under the League of 
Nations mandates after the First World War. But in the second quarter 
of this century this influence too began to wane until, in the fifteen years 
following the Second World War, the Muslim countries achieved 
political independence. At first they retained the Western political 
structure of parliaments, parties and elections; a few years later these 
were abandoned in several countries. By the 1960s the Muslim world 
of western Asia and North Africa was largely divided between military 
republics and traditional monarchies, each striving to modernize in 
economic and social life. Such efforts have included the expansion of 
education at all levels and the sending of thousands of students to 
Europe and North America, the adoption of measures to industrialize 
at a faster pace, the enactment of welfare legislation, and land reform. 

The state has played a leading role in these efforts, varying from 
encouragement of private enterprise in Turkey and Morocco, for 
example, to expropriation of private industry in Egypt and Algeria. Two 
processes have broken the economic basis of the power of foreign 
governments and individuals as well as of the native landed class. First, 
nationalization of two sorts has taken place : the transfer of capital from 
European governments and private individuals to native persons, and 
the transfer of private local capital (first that of the minorities, then of 
native Muslims as well) to the state. Second, in some countries more 
than others, large agricultural estates have been expropriated by govern- 
ment and sold, on easy terms, in small plots, to peasants who previously 
owned little or no land. Thus the pattern of economic and social power, 
created in the nineteenth century in both the cities and the countryside, 
has been broken — completely in Egypt and Algeria, considerably in 
Turkey, Tunisia, Iraq, Syria and Persia, and only incipiently in Morocco, 
Jordan, Afghanistan, Sa'udi Arabia and Libya. 

The political power thus lost by foreign governments and individuals 
and by the native upper classes has gone to the state. At the same time, 
social changes have occurred which bring into question many traditional 
authorities, including the state. The development of secular education 
and the growth in the media of communication have loosened but not 
eliminated the control of the individual formerly exerted by religion, 
family and locale. Thus far, however, in most of the Muslim countries 
the state has been able to retain its control through force and indoctrin- 
ation. All rulers face the problem of how to release the energies of the 
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people for social and economic advance without weakening all authority. 
The military and civilian autocracies face the additional problem of how 
to release such energies without creating demands for democracy; that is, 
how to free individuals from ‘reactionary’ authority without freeing 
them also from the state itself. 

ECONOMIC CHANGE 

Even before Europe began to penetrate the Muslim world directly in the 
modern period, the products of Europe’s developing manufactures had 
already, by the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, begun to appear in the 
Middle East, and by the nineteenth century had become a maj or economic 
issue. Cheap textiles, especially, adversely affected native industry and 
crafts. Penetration became more direct when Europeans later made 
loans to Middle Eastern rulers and governments. In the latter part of the 
century European capital gained concessions for the provision of public 
utility services, the establishment of transport and communications 
systems and then some mining and manufacturing. Most of these 
undertakings enjoyed monopolistic privileges and hence dependable 
yields on capital. A half-century or more later this sequence was approxi- 
mately repeated in much of North Africa. 

The reaction to Europe’s power and example was not long in coming, 
first in the centre of the Ottoman empire, and then in its outpost in 
Egypt. In the late eighteenth century, Selim III introduced reforms to 
strengthen the empire against European incursions. Sultan Mahmud II 
ruled the Ottomans from 1808 to 1839, while in Egypt Muhammad ‘Ali 
Pasha won autonomy for that Ottoman territory and ruled from 1805 to 
1848. Both autocrats destroyed old institutions, customs and safe- 
guards as they forced reforms in military organization, education and 
administration. Muhammad ‘Ali, though nominally a subject of the 
sultan, was the innovator in these fields as well as in economic and social 
change. He established large monopolistic industrial enterprises of 
which he made himself the sole owner. He further weakened the guilds 
of masters and journeymen, as he did all independent agencies standing 
between himself and the masses of his subjects. In commerce he either 
held monopolies himself, or he gave foreign merchants certain 
privileges in return for their favours. His agrarian policy was to 
expropriate the land held by the former rulers, the Mamluks, to make it 
state land, and to redistribute it to the members of his own family, high 
officials whom he controlled, and later to peasants. He developed cotton 
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as a commodity for export and made Egypt a one-crop economy depen- 
dent upon the world market. With the help of foreign technicians, he 
also developed irrigation and transport. 

After the deaths of Mahmud II and Muhammad ‘All, this impulse to 
modernization continued in Istanbul but flagged in Cairo. Ottoman 
involvement with Europe led to considerable indebtedness (especially 
in the effort to finance the Ottoman part in the Crimean War), and then 
to European financial control in the last quarter of the nineteenth century. 
In 1875 the Ottoman government defaulted on its foreign debt of zoo 
million pounds sterling. An Administration of the Public Debt was 
created in 1881 to safeguard the investments of thousands of European 
bondholders. Nominally part of the Ottoman government, the Adminis- 
tration was largely independent of the Finance Ministry, many of whose 
functions it pre-empted. It collected revenues, which it used to redeem 
the debt. Controlling the country’s finances, the Administration was 
able to encourage even more European investment in Turkey. Mean- 
while, Egypt was going through a similar process. In 1876 the ruler 
could no longer meet payments on the rising debt, then nearly 100 
million pounds sterling. A Cause de la Dette publique was imme- 
diately created to represent the European creditors; soon after, an 
Englishman was appointed to supervise the collection of revenue and a 
Frenchman to supervise expenditure. A European Commission of 
Inquiry into the country’s financial condition, appointed in 1878, 
prepared the next year’s budget. In the same year the Europeans found 
the * dual control ’ inadequate and placed two Europeans in the Egyptian 
cabinet, an Englishman as minister of Finance and a Frenchman as 
minister of Public Works. Thus Europeans controlled revenue and 
expenditure while the Commission arranged for the payments to 
Egypt’s creditors ; the Commission’s consent was required for new loans. 
In Persia, British-Russian rivalry became intense in the early nineteenth 
century as Britain sought to promote its commercial interests there and 
to protect its route to India while Russia sought territorial and financial 
advantage over this weak neighbour. In the last quarter of the century 
the familiar process of concessions and loans gave the two European 
powers considerable influence, which increased down to the Second 
World War. 

Further penetration of the Middle East by European capital followed 
during a period of relative stability. Egyptians, Syrians and Turks 
gained some familiarity with Western industry, commerce and finance, 
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although throughout the region Europeans and native Christians 
dominated the modern urban economy, while the land was tilled and 
owned mostly by native Muslims. This pattern prevailed in Turkey (and 
in Persia to some extent) until just after the First World War, in the Arab 
East until the Second World War, and in North Africa until the late 
1 950s, when these countries were able to control their own political 
and economic policy and organization. 

Acting upon a century of reform recently accelerated under the regime 
of the Young Turks, Turkey used the First World War as an opportunity 
to advance its economic independence of the European powers and to 
promote the interests of Turks as against those of non-Muslim Levan- 
tines — Greeks, Armenians and Jews. The government ended the privi- 
leges of foreigners, and required companies enjoying concessions to 
keep their records in the Turkish language. Such policies opened 
employment opportunities to Muslim Turks. At the same time, the 
government called in many foreign high-level advisers, whose functions 
did not reduce opportunities for Turks, but were intended to increase 
them by increasing economic activity and efficiency. These foreign 
technicians now came from Germany and Austria, for Turkey was 
fighting against Britain and France. Finally, the government in 1915 
widened a law of 1909 for the encouragement of industry, offering to 
native capital free land, tax-exemption for a time and freedom from 
certain import and export duties. It also required factories to employ 
only Turkish citizens, except in technical posts requiring skills that 
could be found only abroad. These measures were designed rapidly to 
change the character of both capital and labour, and hence of political 
and social power as well. In 1915, for example, an official inquiry 
revealed that Greeks and Armenians supplied seventy per cent of the 
capital and seventy-five per cent of the labour in the nearly three 
hundred factories (half in Istanbul) then accounting for most of the 
modern manufacturing sector. 

The wartime measures were followed by the defeat of Turkey and the 
humiliating treaty of Sevres in 1920. The Kemalist revolution began 
around the same time, sweeping away first the discredited Ottoman 
rulers and then the foreigners, and giving Turks, with the treaty of 
Lausanne in 1923, almost full control over their land. This political 
mastery was the basis of a resurgence of economic and social change, 
under Atatvirk, designed to make Turkey a modern, secular, industrial 
country. 
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A similar but less extensive process of political reorganization took 
place a few years later in Persia under Riza Khan, a military officer who 
overthrew the government in 1921 and four years later became shah. He, 
too, strengthened the army and tried to unify the country, stabilize its 
finances, introduce modern industry and social patterns, and reduce the 
economic influence of foreigners. The Second World War, however, 
brought back foreign control, as the British and Russians invaded the 
country to prevent the spread of German power under Hitler and to 
supply Russia from the south. It was not until the evacuation of all 
foreign troops after the war, and the government’s assumption of 
control over oil resources, that Persia regained that full sovereignty in 
political and economic affairs which has enabled it to proceed with a 
policy of economic and social modernization. 

In the former Arab provinces of the Ottoman empire — Syria, 
Lebanon, Iraq and Palestine — French and British influence was firmly 
established after the First World War, and continued by means of the 
League of Nations mandates and then preferential treaties and military 
occupation down to the Second World War. During that war they, 
along with Egypt, lacked the autonomy that had enabled Turkey to 
reduce foreign influence. Indeed, foreign control in the Arab lands 
(as in Persia) increased because of the Allied strategic interest in denying 
the area to the Germans. There was much ideological hostility to 
Britain and France, as well as doubt that Germany could be stopped; 
there was consequently considerable sentiment, especially in Egypt, for 
using the Allied troubles as an occasion to push for greater independence. 
In order to keep the area supplied and to reduce civilian hardship, which 
might create a favourable atmosphere for resistance if not outright 
rebellion, the British in 1941 established the Middle East Supply Centre. 
The Americans joined this economic-military venture the following year. 

Each government in the area regularly sent to Centre headquarters in 
Cairo a list of its civilian needs. These were supplied on a much lower 
scale than in peacetime, and rationed according to shipping space avail- 
able. Attempts were also made to increase agricultural productivity in the 
area, but little was done to develop local industry. The main purpose 
of the Allies was to keep the area supplied with the greatest economy of 
resources and effort; hence the authorities relied mainly upon private 
traders, with the result that the Middle Eastern governments and 
merchants made very large profits. These gains were not appropriately 
taxed because governments hesitated to use force to collect taxes from 
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profiteers on a trade that was so vital to stability, and the governmental 
machinery in the area was incapable of that task anyway. The long- 
range economic effects were thus not beneficial and even the experience 
of regional planning was limited in value because it was tied so closely 
to war needs ultimately determined and executed from abroad; in any 
case, the co-operation did not long survive the war which had fostered it 
in the first place. The Centre’s policy of restricting imports of finished 
products did, however, lead to some expansion of domestic industry. 

We have just reviewed the growth of national independence in econ- 
omic policy in different parts of the Middle East. Another very im- 
portant process was going on during roughly the same period between 
the mid-nineteenth century and the two World Wars. This was the 
introduction of modern transport and communications, which are so 
necessary to modern agriculture and industry and which have also had 
important effects upon social life. 

Modern transport and communications were often developed in the 
Middle East as a result of military and political considerations, and the 
needs of foreign powers, rather than out of purely local commercial 
requirements. Ports and fleets were constructed in the nineteenth cen- 
tury with foreign capital to accommodate increasing trade, and were 
gradually expanded and then nationalized following the two World 
Wars. The most important and fateful project was the building of the 
Suez Canal mainly with French and British capital. Opened in 1 869, the 
Canal was the culmination of one era of European commercial expansion 
and heralded another in Africa and the Far East. Very soon it became 
highly profitable for its European owners as well as for the Egyptian 
government; even ordinary Egyptians received some benefit in the 
form of wages and through the money spent by European employees 
of the Canal. Egyptians regarded the Canal, nevertheless, as a political 
liability to themselves. In the midst of a political crisis the Egyptian 
government nationalized the Canal in 1956 and assumed full ownership, 
control and operation. 

The first railways were constructed in the 1 850s in Turkey and Egypt. 
In other countries the lines came only much later and after the intro- 
duction of motor and air transport, which reduced the need for rail 
facilities. Iraq’s state railway system developed during the First World 
War. A railway across Persia was completed only in 1958. Jordan, 
Lebanon and Syria have few lines, though the one between Beirut and 
Damascus was constructed in the early 1 890s. Egyptian railways steadily 
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expanded in the nineteenth century and then around the Second World 
War, after which they were nationalized. In Turkey railways have been 
more highly developed than in Egypt and were also nationalized earlier, 
largely in the 1930s. Roads for motor transport are inadequate through- 
out the Middle East. Egypt and Turkey have the greatest mileage; 
Turkey’s mileage exceeds Egypt’s, but the latter’s system has more first- 
class roads. Most countries in the region have extensive plans for 
building highways, but these have not been carried out rapidly enough to 
meet the needs of the more easily increased numbers of cars, trucks and 
buses. Foreign needs and activity have been especially important in 
road building: French in Syria and Lebanon, American in Turkey, and 
Kritish, American ana Russian in Persia. 

Air transport was introduced in the Middle East just after the First 
World War, not long after its development in the West. A French- 
Roumanian concession established a short-lived service inTurkey in 1 922, 
and four years later a state-supported line was inaugurated. Egypt’s 
main airline was begun in 1 9 3 3 . Both these lines, as well as those of other 
Middle Eastern countries, have had close financial and operational ties 
with various Western lines. Gradually the Middle Eastern governments 
have fully nationalized and extended their airlines, but some still retain 
their connexions with Western companies. 

Turkey was the first Middle Eastern country to have a telegraph 
service ; it was introduced by the British and French in 1 8 5 5 , at the time 
of the Crimean War. In two decades or so the service reached virtually 
the whole of the Ottoman empire, and there were links to Europe as 
well. Egypt was quick to follow, and had an extensive system well before 
the end of the nineteenth century. A few years before the First World 
War a telephone service was introduced into Turkey, at first for govern- 
ment use only and then for private subscribers; even today, despite a 
great increase in use, service throughout the area is not widespread or 
efficient. The Turks were the first to nationalize the telegraph, by making 
it a state enterprise, and by making communication in Turkish possible. 

Though there were a few official gazettes that functioned as news- 
papers in the early nineteenth century, it was only in the period 1860-80, 
after the introduction of telegraphic communication, that modern inde- 
pendent newspapers came into existence in the Middle East. The 
Crimean War had occasioned a desire for news both in Europe and the 
Middle East; telegraphy made it possible to satisfy this desire more 
rapidly. As newspapers became more than official gazettes, new problems 
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arose. The unofficial press being an innovation, Ottoman rulers did not 
look with favour upon it in the Arab provinces. Egypt, not subject to 
control from Istanbul, became the refuge for enterprising, talented 
Arab publishers and journalists from Syria and Lebanon. In recent 
years the number of readers has greatly increased, but the proliferation 
of papers has kept the circulation of most rather low. After having gone 
through a long period of relative freedom of the press since the turn of 
the century or since the First World War, newspapers have again become, 
in many countries of the Middle East, little more than the government 
organs they were in the early nineteenth century. The difference is that 
the press was then largely an organ of official information, while it has 
now tended to become largely an organ of official propaganda. 

Radio and cinema are communications media usually associated pri- 
marily with entertainment, but in the Middle East they have been 
operated and closely supervised by government. Introduced in the 
1930s, radio has reached very large audiences only since the Second 
World War. Television was introduced in Egypt in 1 960, and then in 
other countries . The importance of radio is obvious in a region with very 
high rates of illiteracy. It was used extensively in the propaganda war 
between the Allies and the Axis powers before and during the Second 
World War. With the cheap production of transistor sets since then, 
radio coverage is growing rapidly and may soon approach, at least in 
some countries, that of Europe. Radio transmission is extensive, and 
several governments take full political advantage of its appeal to the 
masses. As nationalism and political disputes have grown, regimes have 
increasingly resorted to radio as means of consolidating public opinion 
in their own domains and of turning it against the rulers elsewhere. 
The cinema has been devoted primarily to entertainment, but govern- 
ments have exercised close control over it out of moral and political 
considerations. Most films shown to the increasing audiences are 
American and European. Only Egypt produces films locally in any 
volume. 

In recent years the time-lapse between a technological innovation in 
the West and its introduction in the Middle East has declined. Sa'udi 
Arabia, for example, just being carried into the modern age by its oil 
economy, has telescoped the development of its media of transport and 
communication into a very brief space of time. When in 1945 King 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz accepted President Roosevelt’s gift of an aeroplane, he 
had to persuade the jurists that it was not prohibited by Muslim law. In 
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a few years, several airports and dozens of planes were serving a number 
of inland and port cities. Meanwhile, in 1948, work began on the first 
railroad (not counting the defunct Hijaz Railway from Medina to the 
north, constructed by the Ottomans before the First World War); in 
1951 the 300-odd-mile line between Dammam and Riyad was opened. 
Around the same time modern roads were constructed between the 
leading cities. In 1 9 5 2 a Ministry of Communications was created, which 
improved postal service and expanded telegraphic and telephone service. 
Television followed soon afterward. These projects were financed 
through royalties from the activity of the Arabian American Oil 
Company and with the company’s technological aid. 

On the basis of this modernization of transport and communications, 
achieved with varying degrees of foreign participation, the more or less 
independent countries of the Middle East tried to build up modern 
industry after the First World War. They regarded industrialization as 
the key to a rising standard of living and to national power, and so one 
country after another enacted laws for the encouragement of industry 
which offered tax exemptions and other advantages to native capital. 
Such measures were necessary precisely because conditions were not 
conducive to the growth of industry. Entrepreneurship, private or 
public, was not geared to manufacturing. Raw materials, as well as 
engineering and administrative skills, were lacking. Literacy was 
limited. Political life did not induce confidence in the future. The 
prevailing atmosphere thus combined with tradition to perpetuate the 
investment of capital in land, trade, and in substantial manufacturing 
ventures that were highly protected. 

With the laws to encourage industry went, in some cases, the creation 
of special financial instruments. As early as 1917 Turkey founded the 
National Credit Bank, in which both administration and stock-holding 
were limited to Turkish nationals, in order to finance private and public 
enterprises. Though much was made of the few companies established 
with its aid, this effort was not successful. During the Atatiirk revolution 
and as part of its policy of etatism, Turkey established the Siimerbank to 
help to finance industry, and the Etibank to help in mining and energy 
projects. In 1920 a private Egyptian bank was formed, the Misr Bank, 
which played a very important role in the growth of industry. By the 
time it was nationalized in i960, the Misr group, already quasi-public in 
character, included large and flourishing enterprises in textiles, chemicals, 
mining, transport and insurance. 
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Under these influences, foreign and domestic, modern industry has 
advanced, as has modern agriculture to a lesser degree. In the 1920s, 
Turkey’s contribution to world industrial production rose. In the half- 
decade after the Second World War its rate of economic growth was 
considerable, and it then declined towards the late 1950s. Industrial 
output increased greatly in Egypt in the 1930s, partly as a result of the 
application of the first protective tariff. Previously, international agree- 
ments had prohibited Egypt from imposing such tariffs. Output was 
expanded during and after the Second World War, mainly in already 
familiar lines such as textiles, cement, foods, leather and certain chemi- 
cals. Some new products were added, and an additional impetus to out- 
put came with the new regime’s great emphasis upon modern industry 
after 1952. In most other countries, however, modern industry began on 
a very small scale only around the Second World War. It must be 
remembered, moreover, that large percentage increases are misleading 
because the base is so small that even a little growth yields large relative 
gains. 

A significant and persistent feature of industry (as of all economic 
activity) in the Middle East is the intimate role of the state. Recent 
accelerated movements toward state ownership are thus not contrary to 
local tradition, though the extent of such trends in Egypt in the early 
1960s is rather extreme even for the Middle East. State monopolies of 
the manufacture of tobacco, matches and alcohol, for example, are 
found in many countries, while in others the state owns additional enter- 
prises not regarded in other regions as especially connected with the 
public interest. Private enterprise, however, did play an important role. 
In Egypt, for example, the first modern entrepreneurs were foreigners, 
foreign residents, or members of minority groups, who invested in 
public utilities, transport and factories to process raw materials. Before 
the end of the nineteenth century, native Egyptians were participating in 
such ventures and in banking and trade. Just before and after the First 
World War, the number of Egyptian entrepreneurs and investors in- 
creased considerably, turning to industry from land-ownership, politics 
and government service. Through all these periods, these private 
interests enjoyed government protection in the form of monopoly 
rights, tariff walls, a free hand regarding labour, and those myriad 
benefits of doubtful legality that accrue from the close connexion 
between wealth and political power. The joint-stock company in 
such circumstances was a more widespread and influential form of 
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enterprise than Egypt’s level of economic development would have 
suggested. 

During the 1930s, under the impact of the world- wide depression and 
following the example of the U.S.S.R., Turkey adopted the policy of 
etatism, state direction of the economy, in order to achieve prosperity in 
a short time. Economists severely criticized Turkish governmental 
economic planning and activity, yet some impetus was given to industry 
by this deliberate effort. By the 1950s the share of the public sector in 
capital formation had fallen to, and was stabilized at, about a quarter of 
the total. In Egypt, meanwhile, a similar non-doctrinaire approach to 
economic development was adopted. The share of the public sector in 
capital formation rose from about a fifth to two-fifths between 1950 and 
1952, even before the military revolution. After it, the public sector’s 
share continued to grow, reaching a half in 1954 and three-fifths in 1956. 

In the early 1 960s, Egypt went further in the direction of state owner- 
ship and control, aiming not only to alter its own economy and society, 
but expecting to influence other Arab regimes to move in the same 
direction. As Egypt’s rulers turned toward the U.S.S.R. for military and 
economic aid, they adopted a policy of non-alignment in international 
relations and socialism in domestic economy. The Suez War of 1 9 5 6 and 
the Congo crisis of 1960 were the occasions for the sequestration of 
considerable assets owned by foreigners and members of certain minority 
groups. In 1 96 1 came measures which affected Egyptian Muslim owners 
of wealth too, placing most of the economy, including trade, in the 
hands of the government. Private enterprise was, nevertheless, given a 
nominal place in the new scheme of things. Under the influence of 
moves towards increasing economic competition in Marxist Yugoslavia, 
the Egyptian theoreticians of Arab Socialism spoke of the opportunities 
and responsibilities of ‘ non-exploiting national capital ’ to contribute to 
total production and to provide healthy competition for the public 
sector. Little scope, however, was left to ‘national capital’, except in 
small-scale agriculture. Turkey, meanwhile, having already gone 
through such a period of distrust of private capital, national or foreign, 
was in the 1950s reverting to the encouragement of the private sector 
through state action. 

Suspicion of the role of private capital in the Middle East has been the 
result of its privileged position in domestic life, and of its traditional 
close connexion with foreign governments, foreigners, resident 
foreigners and minorities. Middle Eastern governments under native 
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Muslim control have feared that encouragement of private enterprise 
would only mean the perpetuation of the economic power of foreigners 
and non-Muslims, who traditionally controlled banking, trade and manu- 
facture. The new regimes, beginning with Atatiirk in the 1920s in 
Turkey, and continuing with Nasser (Jamal ‘Abd al-Nasir)in the 1950s 
in Egypt and with new leaders in Algeria, Syria, and Iraq in the 1 960s, 
have stressed state control and ownership. Turkey has emerged from 
this position as foreign economic influences have receded, and it may be 
that other Middle Eastern states will follow a similar path. Etatism in 
Turkey helped produce not only managers of public enterprises but also 
private entrepreneurs and managers, who, when politics became freer in 
the late 1940s, joined other classes in opposing the continuation of state 
action on the same scale. Arab Socialism, however, does not seem to be 
moving in this direction. 

Beginning with Turkey in the 1930s, almost all Middle Eastern 
countries have been attracted to economic and social planning. Turkey, 
Egypt and Persia have had the best-trained staffs in the region, but even 
their planning mechanisms have revealed serious weaknesses. In 
Turkey and Persia, to begin with, the planning goals and apparatus have 
become matters of political dispute, and this has reduced their effective- 
ness ; in Egypt, the scope for political manoeuvring has been so narrow 
that the planners have not been able to exert enough independent in- 
fluence to become a political issue. Elsewhere, political instability has 
deprived planning of even a minimum of continuity. In varying degrees 
throughout the area, moreover, planning has lacked three important 
features. First, the data on which plans must be based have been far 
from adequate in amount and reliability. Secondly, instruments for 
prediction of economic and social trends have not been developed. 
Thirdly, there has not been enough persistence and ingenuity in the 
execution of plans ; too often the plan itself has satisfied the desire for 
planning. Some lessons have nevertheless been learned. It is increasingly 
understood that planners must be given enough freedom to be imagin- 
ative and creative (though this degree of freedom is not yet granted), 
that planning calls not for the haphazard erection of factories unrelated 
to needs, but for the establishment of a firm basis for industrial growth 
in a more efficient agriculture, a healthy and educated population, and 
adequate transport, communication and energy sources. 

The general goal of planning has been to create and direct the flow 
of capital necessary for economic growth. Lack of capital thus remains 
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one of the greatest limitations upon the economic ambitions of the 
Muslim countries. At the same time, the continuing need for foreign 
capital remains a limitation upon their chief political goal, that is, com- 
plete independence. The import of foreign capital, in whatever form 
and from whatever source, has meant the exercise of foreign influence as 
well. While most Middle Eastern countries fear this influence, they still 
want the capital. In its National Charter of 1962 Egypt, for example, 
expressed the view that former colonialist powers have a sort of duty to 
assist the countries from which they formerly withdrew wealth. Such 
assistance, it was added, could take three forms, in order of decreasing 
desirability from the receiving country’s point of view: unconditional 
grants, unconditional loans on easy terms, and investments where 
unavoidable. During the 1950s the Middle East sought all three forms of 
aid, including foreign investments permitting the withdrawal of profits ; 
indeed, Afghanistan, Egypt, Persia, Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, the Sudan, 
Syria and Turkey all enacted laws to encourage the investment of foreign 
capital, though other actions such as nationalization had the opposite 
effect. 

Since the Second World War several billions of dollars of grants and 
loans have gone to the region from a variety of sources, but largely from 
the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. The former gave aid mainly to Persia and 
Turkey and then to Egypt, while the latter, starting later, gave aid chiefly 
to Afghanistan, Egypt, Syria and Iraq. The oil-producing countries of 
the Persian Gulf, meanwhile, received large amounts of Western private 
and public capital to develop their resources, which have yielded 
billions of dollars in profits to the investors, in tax revenues to their 
governments and in royalties to the local governments. 

The extent of foreign aid to Turkey and Egypt is impressive. In the 
period 1948-62 Turkey received over eleven thousand million dollars of 
foreign exchange, which it used mainly to finance imports but also to 
repay debts. Though most of this amount came from the export of 
Turkish goods and sources, more than a third of it, over four thousand 
million dollars, came from various forms of bilateral and international 
grants and loans. In turn, nine-tenths of this amount came from the 
U.S.A. in the form of economic and military aid. From 1952 to 1962, 
Egypt received about one and three-quarter thousand million dollars of 
aid, virtually all of it from individual countries in the Western and 
Eastern blocs. The two largest donors were the U.S.A., which extended 
700 million dollars, or forty per cent of the total, mostly in commodities 
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since 1959, and the U.S.S.R., which since 1958 extended credits amount- 
ing to 500 million dollars, or twenty-eight per cent of the total. This aid 
enabled Egypt since 1 9 5 6 to finance its imports of capital and consumer 
goods. 

The emergence and expansion of the oil industry, through foreign 
capital and expertise, is probably the most significant economic process 
of this century in the Muslim world, though until now its effect upon 
economic development there has been limited. Not only has it tied 
more of the Middle East to the world economy, but it has also put 
the Middle East in the midst of high international politics, some- 
times to the region’s disadvantage. Western interest in Middle East 
oil began at the end of the nineteenth century, and the first rapid de- 
velopment of this resource took place in Persia around the First World 
War. An extraordinary expansion took place after the Second World 
War, especially in the Persian Gulf. The region’s estimated reserves 
were a fifth of the world’s total in the middle 1930s, while actual pro- 
duction was only about six per cent. By the early 1960s, reserves were 
estimated at three-fifths, while production had risen to a quarter of the 
world’s total. Thus, owing to successful exploration, the vast increase in 
production has been accompanied by a vast increase in reserves. At the 
same time, Middle East oil has constituted a growing proportion of 
world trade in this commodity, reaching three-fifths by 1 960. Most of 
this movement has been to Europe, which has relied upon the Middle 
East for about three-quarters of its oil. In the 1960s, North African oil 
became important in the world market and to that region. European and 
American companies have found large reserves in Algeria and Libya. 

The first leading investors in and developers of this huge industry 
were European private interests and governments, and they were soon 
followed by American corporations. Gross investment reached a 
thousand million dollars just after the Second World War, and rapidly 
rose to over four thousand million dollars by i960. Middle East oil has 
been profitable to foreign investors and local governments alike. The 
yield per well has been one to five hundred times that in the Americas, 
and cost per barrel has been only a tenth to a quarter of the cost in the 
West; prices to the buyers, however, have tended to be established more 
in accordance with the costs of the more dearly produced oil. The result 
has been that shareholders have received dividends constituting a much 
larger proportion of gross receipts of the companies than in other kinds 
of investment. To the countries in which oil has been discovered in 
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great quantities by foreign explorers, the gains have been no less 
phenomenal. The leading producers (Bahrayn, Persia, Iraq, Kuwayt, 
Qatar and Sa‘udi Arabia) received over nine thousand million dollars 
from the oil companies in direct payments from 1 948 to 1 960. Thereafter 
these annual payments increased steadily, approaching two thousand 
million dollars by the mid-1960s. Several countries, moreover, them- 
selves without substantial oil resources, receive large payments in 
return for the movement of oil through their waters or over their 
territory. For the producing countries, oil revenue makes up two- 
fifths to nine-tenths of their annual budgets, and provides over two- 
thirds of their foreign exchange. In the 1950s, a new relationship 
between the companies and the governments began, resulting from new 
sources of supply, changing demand, and a trend toward nationalization. 
The governments have come together in the Organization of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries to strengthen their position in seeking a larger 
proportion of the profits. 

The oil-producing countries are a perfect case of a dual economy : a 
small highly modern sector in a broad hinterland of economic back- 
wardness. Though the oil industry has created and transferred vast 
amounts of wealth, it has not had the penetrating economic impact that 
might be expected from enterprises of such magnitude. The industry has 
employed only about 100,000 persons, and this number has not been 
growing. In the smaller economies like Bahrayn and Kuwayt, oil 
workers have made up a fifth or more of the total employed population 
and a very much larger proportion of those employed in industry. In 
Iraq and Persia, more populous, advanced and diversified, oil workers 
have been only one per cent of the total labour force and somewhat more 
or less than a tenth of all industrial workers. In recent years, native 
Middle Easterners have constituted an increasing proportion of the 
persons employed in the industry, reaching two-thirds by the early 1 960s. 
Formerly confined to the low-paying posts requiring little skill, they 
have, with increasing education and training, occupied a small but grow- 
ing proportion of the managerial and technical posts. Wages and other 
conditions of labour are in general superior to those in other industries, 
for the Western operating companies introduced their more favourable 
personnel policies, and the local governments found it easier to require 
or persuade foreign firms to maintain high standards than to impose 
enlightened policies upon native employers. 

The small labour force relative to the economic importance of the oil 
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industry indicates how difficult it has been for the Middle East to 
industrialize. All of the countries have found it possible to increase 
industrial production with varying amounts of foreign capital and tech- 
nical aid, yet they have found it difficult to expand industry rapidly 
enough to absorb more than merely a proportionate amount of the annual 
increase in the labour force. Thus, for example, the index of industrial 
production in Egypt rose five per cent from 1952 to 1954, while the 
number of workers in industry rose not quite one per cent. This pattern 
of increasing industrial production with a stationary proportion of the 
labour force employed in industry has prevailed for a substantial period 
in the two most industrialized countries in the region. In Egypt this 
proportion was 8-2percentin 1927, varied little in the next two decades, 
and stood at 8-6 per cent in 1957. In Turkey the proportion was 9-2 per 
cent in 193 5 and 9-5 per cent twenty years later. Meanwhile the number 
of industrial workers in each country nearly tripled during roughly the 
same period. 

This enormous increase in the number of industrial workers has 
brought on the familiar three-cornered relation among labour, govern- 
ment and industry. Labour organization of a primitive sort appeared in 
the nascent modern industry of Egypt and Turkey just before and after 
the beginning of the twentieth century. Governments very early 
regarded trade unions as subversive or, what amounted to the same thing, 
bent upon sharing the power to determine conditions of life. It was 
therefore several decades before legislation was enacted to permit the 
formation of unions, or to require employers to improve working 
conditions. Such legislation came in most countries in the 1930s and 
1940s, but it characteristically gave governments increasing power, 
which they have fully used to control the trade unions but not so fully 
to enforce factory laws and minimum wages. 

By the 1960s there were perhaps a million organized workers in the 
Muslim countries of the Middle East and North Africa. Such protection 
as the workers have had, nevertheless, has come largely from legislation. 
The unions suffer from lack of professional leadership, official suspicion 
or solicitude, and mass indifference or ignorance. Low wages, poor 
health and a steadily rising cost of living have kept down initiative and 
energy. Low productivity has in turn been a factor in keeping wages low. 
Labour unrest, in these circumstances, has not been manifested in strikes, 
for they are prohibited almost everywhere and in any case presuppose a 
higher form of labour organization than exists. Instead, unrest takes the 
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form of an individual response to dissatisfaction : inefficiency, absentee- 
ism, rapid turnover and habitual complaining to conciliation boards 
where they exist. Personnel policies of management hardly recognize the 
benefits and incentives known in more industrial societies, such as 
bonuses, pensions, rest periods, sanitation and congenial working con- 
ditions. Increasingly, these are required by law, and are found in the 
larger factories, yet most managers in both public and private enterprises 
seem to assume that such non-monetary considerations are not im- 
portant to workers. They may indeed be right; to workers not yet 
inured to industrial life and labour such benefits are remote and un- 
certain compared with the immediate advantage of wages in cash. Only 
the worker committed to this new mode of life through familiarity and 
the lack of alternatives is likely to regard fringe benefits as important. 

As Middle Eastern governments assume increasing control over 
industry, their relation to labour changes. When large factories were 
owned by foreign capital, governments were udlling to enact laws to 
protect native labour. Some countries, moreover, deliberately shifted to 
industry the responsibilities elsewhere assumed by public agencies. 
Thus Egypt has required large employers to provide various welfare 
services for their workers, including at one time even elementary 
education. Having satisfied (and created) such expectations, govern- 
ments that have taken over much of private industry must retain an 
expensive welfare system. Their willingness to do so reflects their 
growing determination that industrialization shall be accomplished 
with the least possible social cost to the urban class least able to protect 
itself against exploitation. 

This concern becomes all the more important in those countries where 
the massive effort to industrialize has called for attempts to prevent 
wages and consumption from rising too quickly. Throughout the area, 
then, labour is becoming more and more the object of official attention, 
and hence less and less able to develop independent strength in either 
economic or political affairs. 

Another submerged class to which governments have given increasing 
attention is the peasantry. The exploitation and submergence of this 
class are proverbial. Changes in regime, new ideologies, westernization, 
and even alterations in land tenure, had left the peasants in their misery 
for centuries. In a society and economy which prized land highly, those 
without political influence or wealth could acquire very little of it. 
During the nineteenth century, the extent and value of cultivated land 
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increased as several crops were in greater demand to supply food and 
raw material for both Middle Eastern and European factories. In the 
early part of the century, powerful rulers in Egypt and the Ottoman 
empire took title over vast amounts of land from private interests. 
Beginning around the middle of the century, rulers assigned the state 
lands to notables and officials. In some places these favoured classes were 
only agents for the collection of taxes, but they extended their rights 
until they were practically full and unrestricted owners. In other places, 
state land was given in virtual freehold to small and large holders who 
paid taxes directly to the state. In the late nineteenth century wealthy 
people in cities- — merchants, bankers, manufacturers — began to acquire 
land, too, on a large scale. In Egypt this group included local and foreign 
Christians to a greater extent than elsewhere. 

By the twentieth century this arrangement of large holdings in the 
hands of a few private owners (with vast economic power in the country- 
side and political power in the capital) was accepted as natural and 
eternal in most of the region. Changes in crops, seeds, fertilizers, tools 
and marketing were made as agriculture, too, responded to technological 
and economic change the world over. The expansion of the cultivated 
land and the increased use of machinery have considerably increased 
agricultural production. In the 1950s, for example, Egypt, Turkey, Iraq 
and Persia, which already employed thousands of tractors on the land, 
resorted to this source of power more than ever. Meanwhile, in Jordan, 
the Sudan and Syria, where tractors had been numbered only in hundreds, 
there were thousands by the early 1960s. 

Social arrangements in the countryside have been more resistant to 
change. In the early 1950s, in country after country, two or three per 
cent of the landholders owned twenty to fifty per cent of the cultivated 
land. Meanwhile, at the other end of the scale, a large mass of small- 
holders owned a few acres each or, as in Persia, nearly everyone who 
worked the land was not even a smallholder but a tenant. In Egypt and 
Iraq, two-fifths of the owners held less than ten or twelve acres each ; in 
Turkey the proportion was three-fifths, and in Lebanon nearly every 
owner held such small plots. In Syria there has been a more even distri- 
bution of land. 

Turkey, the first Muslim country to establish its complete independ- 
ence of foreign control after the First World War, was also the first to 
attempt land reform through redistribution in a manner that became 
widespread in the 1950s. Under Atatiirk nearly two million acres were 
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distributed to landless peasants. A law was passed in 1945 to speed up 
the process, and, after a slow start, nearly four million acres were 
distributed in a decade. Land reform was introduced in Iraq and Egypt 
in the 1 940s, but it had little effect. It was not until the revolutionary 
regime took over in Egypt in 1 9 5 2 that the Arab countries had a model of 
serious land reform, which has had considerable effect in Egypt, but less 
in Iraq and Syria. In 1951 in Persia the shah began the distribution of 
his private estates, and under the Land Reform Law of 1962 the govern- 
ment began to buy the lands of private owners above a certain maximum 
and to sell them to the occupying peasants. The limit set (which was 
later reduced) was one village. 

Recent land reforms have three features. First, the government 
expropriates with compensation all land above a certain maximum 
holding, and sells small plots, on easy terms, to farmers with little or no 
land. Secondly, the government organizes the new owners, or en- 
courages them to organize themselves, into co-operatives for loans, 
purchase of materials and implements, and for the marketing of their 
products. Finally, the government sometimes establishes safeguards 
for farm workers and landless tenants. Land reform in Egypt has had a 
greater impact than elsewhere. After a decade, nearly half a million acres 
had been transferred to about 163,000 families. Though this acreage 
was only eight per cent of the total amount cultivated and the number of 
families not quite eight per cent of all farm families, the land reform has 
had a political effect out of proportion to this apparently limited 
economic effect. It has destroyed the economic base of the old class of 
large landholders, whose political power over the peasants was therefore 
ended. At the same time, the power this class exercised in the capital 
was ended with the elimination of political parties and nationalization of 
urban enterprises. The elimination of this class has not, however, meant 
the commensurate growth in political and economic influence of the 
peasants. They have benefited somewhat economically, but the political 
power lost by the old landlord class has been appropriated by the 
government, thus reproducing the traditional alliance of soldiers and 
bureaucrats which prevailed before the creation of a class of powerful 
freeholders in the nineteenth century. 

One serious problem that land reform has failed to solve is that of 
fragmentation, from which Egypt has suffered most. During the present 
century the number of farms under one acre in size and the total amount 
of land they have included have both doubled. Egypt and Turkey have 
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taken hesitating steps to prevent fragmentation through inheritance, but 
thus far social custom and religious law have been strong enough to foil 
these efforts. The encouragement or enforcement of co-operatives is 
intended to prevent the evils of fragmentation ; their success has likewise 
been limited in this respect. 

What has been the result of a hundred years or more of economic 
change ? The Middle East, taken as a whole and ignoring vast internal 
differences, has (with foreign aid) built up a modern system of com- 
munications and transport, achieved a modest beginning in industry, 
and has only begun to develop modern technology in agricultural 
production. The region has become part of the modern world economy 
but has thus far, in strictly economic terms, probably suffered from this 
relationship as much as it has benefited from it. 

SOCIAL CHANGE 

In selecting the social changes to emphasize in this section we shall be 
guided by the same principle which governed the choice of economic 
changes in the preceding one : to select the changes which both stemmed 
from and produced events and trends having a serious impact upon the 
lives of the peoples of the Middle East, and upon their relations with 
other peoples. We should mention, though we cannot discuss, the 
question of the relation between the economic and social changes. On 
this broad and complicated issue we can say here only that these two types 
of change are intertwined. An economic change like the growth of a 
transport system certainly affects a social change like the increase in 
migration. But the development of transport itself requires a certain 
social attitude and policy, and so is not purely an economic affair. 
Certain apparently social changes, moreover, like the position of 
minority groups, have a considerable effect upon the economy. 

Another general question we can only touch upon is that of the relation 
between changes introduced by Western society and those that are more 
indigenous to the Middle East. Perhaps the greatest change of all has 
been acceptance by Muslims of the idea that change itself might be 
necessary or even good. This new idea has been the result of the Muslim 
world’s realization that overwhelming Western scientific, technological 
and military power could be excluded, resisted or emulated only by 
societies somewhat similarly organized, and that, apart from matters of 
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power. Western economic and political institutions offered the hope and 
means of progress along humanitarian lines as well. 

The Western impact has not been uniform in its nature or effect 
throughout the Middle East. Some sections the West controlled directly, 
others it influenced from outside. Generally speaking, the direct impact 
of the West occurred through the introduction of, first, new economic 
institutions; manufacturing, trade, banking and agricultural methods; 
and, secondly, new means of public administration broadly conceived ; 
civil and military service, police, public health and finance. Education 
was one of the few Western innovations which touched social life very 
directly. In response to these changes, native rulers and elites have, es- 
pecially after achieving complete independence from Europe, introduced 
even more radical changes in economic and political life, and have gone 
further to affect social life directly by changing even religious and legal 
institutions. No foreign invader ever went so far as Atatiirk or Nasser 
in seeking to impose direct and profound change. The shock and example 
of Bonaparte have been carried on by more determined and more 
effective native revolutionaries for over a century and a half. In this 
period the Muslim world has been transformed. It was a traditionalist, 
static, agricultural-pastoral society governed by an urban class of 
religious leaders, soldiers and bureaucrats. It is now a dynamic, nascent 
industrial-urban society still governed mainly by soldiers and bureau- 
crats, but one in which religious law no longer guides economic and 
political institutions. 

The social changes which stimulate economic changes and are in turn 
stimulated by them have become familiar in recent centuries in Europe 
and then in other continents penetrated by Europeans. A new tech- 
nology, based upon scientific thought, permits further division of 
labour determined by mechanical and other new forms of energy. The 
differentiation of occupations, for which increasing training and 
education are required, stimulates ambition, for new goals can be 
pursued with a reasonable hope of realizing them. People burst the old 
boundaries of birth and locale, moving to new employments, new kinds 
of social status, new places near or far from their origins. Formal 
education, awareness of the variety of human talents and social forms, 
and the production or importation of many new and attractive goods 
stimulate new tastes and desires. Family life changes, as parents no 
longer want their sons and daughters to follow the traditional ways, and 
as other institutions— schools, churches, governments — begin to share 
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the family’s task of rearing and training the young. The growth and 
distribution of population change with increased migration to cities and 
smaller families. As science and technology affect social values and 
people’s outlook, religion becomes more an ethical imperative and a 
kind of social identity, less an explanation of the physical and social 
world. With increasing education, communication, and economic 
interdependence, political institutions become the concern of more 
social classes, whose positions and viewpoints must be considered by 
both despotic and democratic rulers. In varying degrees, these broad 
changes have begun to occur in the Muslim world too, and we shall 
now inquire into them in greater detail. 

Muslim countries are in that stage of social change characterized by 
rapid population growth owing to a high and stationary birth rate 
coupled with a high but declining death rate. For a century or so, 
advances in public sanitation, and in both agricultural and industrial 
production, have made growth possible. In the Middle East and North 
Africa alone the population has probably doubled in this century, to 
stand in the mid-1960s at about 170 million persons. Since 1800, the 
population of what is now Turkey has increased about six times, and that 
of Egypt about nine times. The geographical distribution of this grow- 
ing population has been changing. At present, density of settlement 
varies from less than one person per square kilometre in Libya to more 
than 140 in Lebanon. In Egypt, the average density is only twenty-four 
persons per square kilometre, but in the inhabited and cultivated areas 
there are nearly 700 persons per square kilometre. The cities have been 
absorbing more and more of the growing population. In North Africa, 
for example, Algiers increased its population nearly ten times in little 
more than a century, while since 1 900 Casablanca increased its population 
nearly twenty times. The influence of political events is seen in further 
changes in Algiers. When the struggle for independence from France 
began in 1954, there were 300,000 Muslims and 300,000 Europeans. 
Ten years later the total population had increased by a third, and the 
balance had shifted widely; there were then an estimated 700,000 Mus- 
lims and 100,000 Europeans. Tehran, in a half century, has grown from 
about 200,000 to two million people, now constituting about a tenth of 
the entire population of Persia. In Egypt, the proportion of the urban 
population has steadily increased from a fifth in 1917 to nearly two-fifths 
in 1960. 

The historical urban pattern in the Muslim world, the predominance 
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of a few large towns over a vast hinterland, has survived modern 
developments. In almost every country, one or two cities tower over all 
others, and grow at a rate surpassing that of the lesser cities. Cairo and 
Alexandria, with five million people, are hardly approached in any 
important respect by Egypt’s other cities. Baghdad stands alone as a 
great metropolis in Iraq. Tehran dominates Persia except for the oil 
industry. Beirut has a third of Lebanon’s total population. These huge 
metropolitan areas have begun to experience problems familiar to those 
in other regions : insufficient housing, excessive traffic and inadequate 
services. Social problems of poverty, delinquency and decline of human 
relations also abound, though often their newness and intensity are 
exaggerated. On the outskirts of several large cities, migrants from the 
countryside have built temporary shacks that tend to become permanent 
settlements. City planning on a small scale was introduced in Istanbul in 
1854, partly under the influence of Ottoman participation in the Crimean 
War. The large number of European interests and the increase in street 
traffic emphasi2ed the need for improved services, leading to the 
establishment of a municipal commission. City planning was introduced 
elsewhere by Western rulers in the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries and has been somewhat developed in recent years by Middle 
Easterners educated in European and American institutes of architecture 
and planning. Political leaders, however, have been too absorbed in 
national economic planning to see the importance of city planning, and 
its relevance to the national economy. 

Demographic changes affect the material standard of living because 
they are an important element in the relationship between needs and 
resources. As regions of rapid increase of population, the Middle East 
and North Africa have a high proportion of young people who, though 
they enter the labour market early, are yet a burden on the economy. 
The Muslim countries as a group are not in danger of population growth 
outstripping the increase in resources, but some of them will face this 
problem if present rates of growth are maintained. Egypt is of course 
already in this difficult position of having to achieve a high rate of 
economic growth merely to maintain the existing low standard of 
living. In the present century, the population has doubled, while the 
cultivated area has increased by only a sixth and the cropped area by a 
third, giving Egypt the low ratio of a quarter of an acre of cultivated 
land per person. 

Deliberate reduction of births has thus become an issue in some 
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Muslim countries, especially Egypt. The persistence of a high birth rate 
has been due not so much to a clear religious prohibition against birth 
control, but to traditional practice which simply has not encouraged it. 
In an agricultural society, men and women usually assume that they will 
have the number of children their natural relationship will bring. In such 
a society, children are not expensive to rear, and soon become economic- 
ally productive, so birth control is a remote matter. A large family, it is 
widely felt moreover, brings social and divine approval. 

The intention to keep down the size of the family comes in the cities, 
and among the people with higher income and formal education. In 
cities, children are usually not economically productive, and are expen- 
sive to rear because they attend school. Parents’ aspirations for their 
children make each child an economic burden for a long time. Under 
these conditions, where status is determined chiefly by occupation, 
income, and education, and by one’s ability to provide children with the 
opportunity to reach the proper level of each, ideas of voluntary birth 
control take hold. The few studies of fertility (the number of children 
under five years of age per one thousand women in the reproductive 
age-group fifteen to forty-nine) show that urban ratios are much lower 
than rural ones. An interesting difference emerges in some places be- 
tween Muslim and Christian women. Among the Muslim women, 
urban-rural differences in fertility are negligible, but among urban 
women those of higher socio-economic status have a lower fertility 
ratio. Among Christian Arab women, however, the chief concomitant 
of low fertility is not higher socio-economic status, but living in urban 
areas. Thus urban life is associated with low fertility in both cases, but 
among the Muslim women the decline in fertility comes only when 
urban life brings with it higher income and education. 

Such evidence suggests the kind of changes the Muslim family is 
undergoing with the changes in economic life and with urbanization. 
The rigid sexual code is relaxing somewhat. Young people in the cities 
enjoy a moderate but increasing degree of freedom both to meet and to 
mate. Even in the rural areas, it is more difficult to maintain the 
patriarchal family as young men find opportunities for employment and 
education in cities, and thereby escape the supervision of parents and 
other adult members of the family. In the cities, especially, which absorb 
most of the population growth, the traditional ‘extended’ family of 
several generations in one household is being replaced by the ‘conjugal’ 
family including only husband and wife and their children. Throughout 
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Muslim societies, the secular school, the government and the new media 
of communication have an increasingly important role in the rearing of 
the young. 

The status of women, which deeply affects the nature of family life, has 
been changing as opportunities for their education and employment have 
grown. The result of uneven change is that until recently in some places 
women were still given as compensation to victims of major crimes, 
while in the cities many educated women have been pursuing independ- 
ent careers in education, law, medicine and government. Polygamy has 
declined, though it persists in some rural and steppe areas. It was 
abolished in Turkey in 1926 and in Tunisia in 1956. Easy divorce 
by husbands has been curbed in Morocco, Iraq, Syria, Pakistan, 
Singapore and Persia. Elsewhere, these practices have been discouraged 
by official pronouncements, public opinion and economic reality. Even 
before Turkey outlawed polygamy (which did not end the practice in 
rur#i areas), the manpower shortages of the First World War had forced 
the country to employ thousands of women in factories making military 
clothing, and in government offices, shops and other private businesses. 
Following the new Civil Code of 1926 came legislation, in 1930, giving 
women the right to vote in municipal elections, and then, in 1934, to 
vote in national elections, and even to become candidates. 

Surveys of opinion, attitudes and practices in the 1930s show that 
women strongly aspire to greater freedom. Women students do not look 
forward exclusively to marriage. The younger generation of women 
have a higher proportion than the older who are educated, employed 
outside the home, have shed the veil, participate in community life and 
were consulted by their parents in the selection of a husband. A wide 
gulf remains, however, between what educated women want, and what 
the men want for them. Women seem to want and expect fewer children 
than men do, are more in favour of working wives and do not express so 
great a need for religion as men do. Men, indeed, are ambivalent on the 
subject of greater freedom for women. Many men appear to resent the 
subjection and seclusion of their mothers, an attitude which predisposes 
them to favour more freedom for women. Yet the values implanted by 
family life and a male -dominated society predispose men to favour the 
old ways. It is also a question of relationships. Men may want their own 
wives and unmarried sisters to abide by the strict traditional code, but 
they may also want their sisters and daughters to have a good education, 
and to marry men who will be more modern. That is to say, men may be 
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more favourable to emancipation for their women (sisters and daughters) 
who will one day become the responsibility of other men. The main 
force for emancipation is education, which has been steadily extended to 
girls. In the 1950s there were over a million girls attending public 
schools in Egypt, Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon and Syria, compared to only 
about 1 60,000 a quarter-century earlier. By 1961 even Sa'udi Arabia had 
12,000 girls enrolled in schools. Education imparts a wider outlook 
which traditional subordination and seclusion cannot satisfy. 

Modern secular education, which is spreading to all the Muslim world, 
has a broadening effect upon boys and young men too, of course. Western 
educational methods and subjects were introduced by French Catholic 
missionaries in the early eighteenth century, and American and British 
Protestants followed suit in the early nineteenth. Native rulers, 
especially Sultan Mahmud II and Muhammad ‘All Pasha, established 
secular institutions of higher education and sent many students to Europe 
in an effort to build up military power. Out of these foreign missionary 
schools and native technological institutes grew the native school system 
which ended the monopoly over learning long held by the religious 
leaders. By combining various institutes dating back, in some cases, to 
the mid-nineteenth century or earlier, the independent countries of the 
Muslim world have established national universities. Turkey created 
one before the First World War. The Egyptian University, founded by 
private enterprise in 1908, was taken over by the state in 1924. Other 
universities have been founded in Egypt subsequently. Syria established 
one in 1 924, and Persia in 1934. The other countries consolidated various 
units into full-fledged universities only in the 1950s. 

Students have sometimes played important political roles in some 
Muslim countries, notably Egypt, Persia and Turkey. Educated and 
articulate, they have taken a great interest in politics and government 
because of both nationalist feeling and career interests. Revolutionary 
leaders have often sought student support, and, indeed, have often 
expressed their struggle not so much in terms of social classes as in those 
of generations : youth against age, the modern against the traditional. As 
revolutionaries have assumed power, however, they have stressed the 
need of students to stay at their desks rather than to demonstrate in the 
streets. They also have tried to divert students from law and journalism, 
professions which had played a leading role in the nationalist revolts, to 
engineering and science, which are needed for the growth of modern 
industry. 
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Industrialization, changes in the family and in the distribution of 
population, and the advance of secular education have produced, and 
have been accompanied by, changes in occupations and in social classes. 
Before these changes, Muslim societies run by Muslims had a relatively 
clear class-structure. Foreigners and non-Muslims had low status and 
were indeed a separate group of communities. Muslims had the highest 
status, and among them the highest prestige and power lay with the 
political-religious leaders controlling the government. With the 
distribution of land to private owners, the growth of trade, and the intro- 
duction of modern transport, communication and some manufacturing, 
all of which began at various times in the nineteenth century, new classes 
rose. The large Muslim landowner, and the Christian and Jewish 
merchants and bankers, acquired more power, though only the Muslim 
landowner acquired higher status in a society in which people still 
divided themselves chiefly according to religion. A new element entered 
with the growing influence of the European powers, and the attendant 
rise in importance of the resident foreigners (the Levantines) and native 
Christians and jews long familiar in the Muslim world. As Muslim 
countries reduced and finally eliminated such foreign and minority 
influences during the present century, while adopting Western economic 
and political institutions, another shift in social class occurred, bringing 
up the nationalist political leaders and the professions, such as law, 
journalism and the armed forces, closely identified with the nationalist 
struggles. The most recent changes have taken place in Egypt, Algeria, 
Iraq and Syria (to a certain extent), where the influence of the state, 
controlled through the army, has ended the power of certain classes 
which had thriven earlier, notably the large landowners, the independent 
professionals, and both Arab Christian and Muslim industrialists, 
bankers and merchants. In these countries the army and the higher civil 
service have advanced in power and prestige; the new leaders have 
spoken much of the dignity and importance of the mass of labourers and 
peasants, but thus far their position has not changed much. The new 
emphasis upon technology and science is intended to raise the status of 
occupations needed for modern industry and military power; with this 
emphasis goes an effort to overcome the traditional disdain of the 
educated class for manual pursuits, even when they are associated, as in 
science and technology, with higher learning. 

Such changes have not been felt so deeply outside the urban areas 
which have been the locus of most sources of power. In the rural area, 
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social class-differences are not so refined, and still depend mainly on the 
ownership of land. In the declining tribal societies of desert and steppe, 
any settled rural or urban pursuit is still regarded as demeaning, despite 
the increasing sedentarization of the bedouin resulting from economic 
necessity and official policy. 

As in other societies, so too in the Muslim world, wealth, prestige and 
power do not always go together. Making the Pilgrimage to Mecca 
confers prestige with no difference in wealth or power. Often holy men 
are poor, but they still have high prestige and much influence. Business- 
men have wealth and some power by virtue of it, but in many parts of the 
Muslim world they have little prestige, unless they associate themselves 
with religion by supporting it. 

The basis of human association in the Muslim world has been changing 
and widening. Traditionally, kinship and religion exclusively fixed 
relations among men, covering the social-geographical area from the 
local community to the whole universe itself. Occupational and class 
affinities assumed importance from time to time in traditional Muslim 
society, but always in conjunction with family and religious community. 
In modern times associations sprang up with various unifying principles, 
for example, literary, benevolent, scientific, moral, and then political. 
More recently, occupation has been growing in importance both as a 
determinant of social class, and as a principle of association (where 
freedom to associate is still permitted). Approaching Western forms of 
social stratification, the modern urban Middle East has begun to reveal 
the coalescence, though still hardly across religious boundaries, of 
education, income, status and power in one’s occupational position. 

Vestiges of previous bases of social class, and the approach of new 
ones, make Muslim countries socially unstable in two senses. First, the 
coexistence of various systems of stratification makes it difficult to 
describe the Muslim world in terms of any one of them. Secondly, the 
changing classes themselves are unstable, because the whole economy 
and society are undergoing change at different rates. Within each new 
social class, there is thus instability too, and this applies to native 
capitalists, to the growing, inexperienced and poorly led working class, 
and to the volatile intellectuals, not firmly anchored economically or 
socially. 

Social instability has resulted, also, from changes in the position of 
religion. Secularism has meant the relegation of religion to a defined 
place in a society in which religious ideas and obligations once pervaded 
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all aspects of private, social and public life. Religion, nevertheless, 
continues to be strong among the mass of the population, persists as a 
very important basis of identity among Muslims, and is still a factor in 
political affairs. 

Nationalism has been proclaimed by the leaders of most Muslim lands 
as the chief bond among men. This principle is a recent one for Muslims, 
and they have not yet fully adjusted themselves to it. Under the Ottoman 
millet system, religion defined one’s relation to others in the social realm 
beyond kinship. It worked through the principle of tolerance of 
differences by avoidance of contacts except under well-defined con- 
ditions. Nationalism and the national state sought homogeneity and 
loyalty on less familiar grounds, but the new principle has thus far not 
succeeded in ordering, in a manner acceptable to all groups, the interests 
and relations of many communities based on a criss-crossing of religion, 
language, nationality and territorial origin. A vast population exchange 
in this century, in which about two million Turkish and other Muslims 
left the Balkans for Turkey while about the same number of Christian 
Arabs, Europeans and Jews left the Near East for Europe and America, 
did not remove the problem of the minority in a nationalist era. 

Though the secular nationalists governing much of the Middle East 
and North Africa have reduced the public influence of religious leaders, 
some of them appeal to religious loyalty too. This has been especially 
true of the revolutionary leaders of Egypt, who regularly obtain the 
endorsement of their secular goals by the ‘ ulamd ’. This recognition of 
the religious feeling of the mass of the people has come even in Turkey, 
which had gone furthest in a secular direction; in the 1950s the govern- 
ment found it expedient not to interfere with a revival of religion among 
the peasants, artisans and shopkeepers. 

Modernism has stimulated a certain rebirth of religious fundamental- 
ism in both traditional and new religious brotherhoods. To many 
religious Muslims, to be ‘modern’ is to be wanton, bound by no 
religious or moral obligation, disrespectful of elders— in a word, 
libertine. The solemn authoritarian regimes bent upon industrialization 
have proclaimed their own secular form of austerity. They call upon the 
masses, in the name of national progress rather than religion, to avoid 
self-indulgence, and they often condemn the pursuit of pleasure as a vice 
of westernization and capitalism. 

Many of the changes we have been discussing are registered not only 
in official policy, private attitudes and public conduct, but have also been 
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codified in new legal instruments. For half a century the civil code of the 
Ottoman empire was the Mejelle, issued between 1869 and 1876, which 
was based on the Sbari'a. Turkey replaced it in 1926 with a revolutionary 
adaptation of the Swiss Civil Code; the Mejelle continued for a time as the 
basic law in several former Arab provinces, but now survives only in 
Jordan and Israel. Egypt adopted a new civil code in the late nineteenth 
century, based on the Code Napoleon, but adopted a more indigenous code 
in 1948 based on both Western and Islamic concepts. This code, 
developed by the Egyptian jurist ‘Abd al-Razzaq al-Sanhuri, was the 
basis also for those adopted after the Second World War by several 
newly independent Arab states. The most far-reaching transformation 
in the legal structure, as in so many other matters, came in the Turkey of 
Atatiirk, which in 1926 introduced a new Penal Code based on an Italian 
model, and a new Commercial Code based on Italian and German models. 
Several other Muslim countries have modernized older penal and com- 
mercial codes, or adopted new ones since the Second World War. 
Changes have been made in the judiciary too. First, foreign influences 
stemming from extra-territorial rights were eliminated, and then the 
central secular judicial systems were consolidated in some countries. 
Thus in 195 5 Egypt abolished the special courts administering religious 
law and transferred this function to the regular courts. A few years later 
Syria gave the regular courts jurisdiction over the tribes, which had until 
then had their own law. The importance of these changes is that they 
express in the legal structure the vast economic and social transformation 
of the Muslim world in the last century, and the determination of its 
leaders to continue moving the entire society in the same direction. 

AN ASSESSMENT OF CHANGE 

Perhaps the most significant change in the Muslim world since the 
eighteenth century is the growth of a favourable attitude toward change 
itself. The leaders of Muslim society today embrace what their pre- 
decessors abjured. Even generations after the Ottomans realized that 
they would have to transform their institutions to preserve them, they 
still could not give up the comforting idea, expressed in the Khatt-i Sherif 
of 1839, that their troubles could be traced to their abandonment of the 
precepts of the Holy Qur’an and the great empire built upon them. 
Reformers of today seldom pay the past such tribute. One of the most 
recent recruits to modernization is Sa'udi Arabia, which early in 1964 
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proclaimed (in a newspaper advertisement) its determination ‘to 
develop into a modern progressive state’. Reminiscent in tone of Otto- 
man pronouncements a century ago, the document spoke rather of 
science, industry, education and oil, than of morality, religion and God. 

Apart from the effects it produces in various domains of life, change 
itself becomes a matter of concern — its source, rate, mode and means. It 
raises questions of personal and group identity which had long remained 
settled. It also produces its own rationale and its own subterfuge. When 
accused of seeking to overthrow hallowed traditions, the advocates of 
change often point to earlier traditions to which they say they seek to 
return. Thus some Muslim nineteenth-century thinkers called for a 
return to interest in the sciences, in which Muslim society had excelled 
before Europe took the lead. Similarly, the need to borrow from Europe 
is explained by pointing out that Muslims thereby reclaim what Euro- 
peans once borrowed from them. Or a presumed national or religious 
tradition is shown to be itself a foreign importation, as when Ataturk, 
advocating European dress, argued that the fez was Greek, and the long 
gown Byzantine or Hebrew. In Turkey, too, reforms that offended 
tradition were carried out under the banner of the need for unification ; 
this cover protected the adoption of the Gregorian calendar and the 
metric system of weights and measures. 

Change itself acquires a tradition. The traditional source of change 
for the Muslim countries of the Middle East and North Africa has been 
the West: Europe and then North America. Now the Muslim world 
distinguishes between Western Europe and North America on the one 
hand, and the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe on the other. Some Arab 
leaders now take their inspiration from the latter, and from Communist 
China. 

A review of social and economic change inevitably exaggerates it, and 
(perhaps also inevitably) suggests that it has been for the better, if not in 
every respect then at least ‘on the whole’. Change, of course, often 
leaves things essentially the same. Thus the recent increase in state 
power in many Muslim countries may only increase their resemblance 
today to their condition several centuries ago, though their leaders may 
speak the language of Marx, Lenin and Mao rather than that of the 
Qur’an, the Prophet and the l ulama\ Air transport is fast becoming the 
most frequently used means by which pilgrims go to Mecca, but the 
modern jets carry them there to perform a traditional rite. Change is 
more dramatic to us than continuity, so we tend to overlook the 
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persistent conservatism, especially in social life, of the great mass of 
Muslims who still live in the countryside, or who live in urban enclaves 
where they pursue a traditional mode of life. 

We often tend, also, to exaggerate the novelty of change, overlooking 
its long history. Atatiirk’s reforms were rooted in the Young Turk 
movement before the First World War, which in turn owed much to 
nineteenth-century Ottoman reform efforts. Much of the programme of 
Egypt’s ‘revolutionary’ leadership after 1952 (except for the radical 
crypto-Marxism beginning in 1961) was anticipated in the previous two 
decades under the despised ‘ reactionaries ’. This includes legislation and 
financing to encourage industry, labour and social welfare legislation, 
land reform, land reclamation and state participation in capital formation. 
Finally, we tend to exaggerate the extent of the transformation, for the 
Muslim world is still one in which the mass of the people are bound to 
religious and social tradition, government is still oppressive and not 
representative, agriculture predominant and modern industry still 
rudimentary. 
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TABLE I. THE UMAYYADS, ‘ALIDS AND ‘ABBASIDS 

‘Abd Manaf 


Hashim 

I 

‘Abd al-Muftalib 


‘Abd Allah Abu Talib 


Muhammad 

I 

Fatima 
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1 
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(Table IV) 


1 

al-‘Abbas 
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(Table III) 


‘Abd Shams 


Umayya 


Umayyads 
(Table n) 
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TABLE n. THE UMAYYAD CALIPHS 
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al-Hakam 
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4. Marwan I 


1 

Muhammad 5. ‘Abd al-Malik ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 
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14. Marwan II | 8. ‘Umar II 


12. Yazid III 13. Ibrahim 
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Abu Sufyan 
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1. Mu'awiya I 
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2. Yazid I 
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3. Mu'awiya II 


7. Sulayman 9. Yazid II 10. Hisham 
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! 

‘Abd Allah 

I 

‘All 


Muhammad 

t 

1 

Ibrahim 

| 

1. al-Saffah 

1 

2. al-Mansur 



1 

3. al-Mahdl 

I 

I 

4. al-Hadi 

t 

5. al-Rashid 

I 

1 

Ibrahim 
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6. al-Amln 
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7. al-Ma’mun 

1 

8. al-Mu‘ta?im 
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Muhammad 9. al-Wathiq 10. al-Mutawakkil 


12. al-Musta‘In 14. al-Muhtadi 
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! 

22. al-Mustakfi 


29. al-Mustarshid 
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18. al-Muqtadir 
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23. al-Qadir 

I 

26. al-Qa’im 

I 

Muhammad Dhakbirat al-Din 

I 

27. al-Muqtadi 
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31. al-Muqtafi 

32. al-Mustanjid 

33. al-Mustadi’ 

I 

■ 34. al-Na?ir 

I 

33, al-Zahir 

r 

36. al-Mustansir 

I 
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TABLE IV. THE TWELVER IMAMS AND FATIMID CALIPHS 

I. ‘Ali = Fatima 

1 
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H. al-Hasan 

1 

III. al-Husayn 
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IV. ‘All Zayn al-‘ Abidin 
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V. Muhammad al-Baqir 
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1 

VI. Ja'far al-Sadiq 

1 
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1 
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1 
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Notes: I-XII. Twelver Imams. 2-14. Fatimid caliphs. The first Fatimid caliph, 
‘Ubayd Allah al-Mahdi, is said to have been an imam mustawda' (trustee imam), not 
in the Fatimid line of descent, 
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GLOSSARY 


‘ALIM (pi., ‘ulama'). A scholar in the Islamic sciences relating to the Qur’an, 
theology and jurisprudence. 

BID* A. An innovation in Muslim belief or practice; the converse o{ surma, the 
alleged practice of the Prophet. Bid' a thus tends to be regarded as blameworthy 
by Muslims. 

DAR AL-HARB. ‘The abode of war’, i.e. territory not under Muslim 
sovereignty, against which warfare for the propagation of the faith is licit; cf. 
Jihad. It is the converse of Dar al-Islam, ‘the abode of Islam’. 

DHIMMl. An adherent of a revealed religion (especially Judaism or Christian- 
ity) living under Muslim sovereignty, under the protection of the Shari‘a( q.v.). 
DIHQAN (Persian). A member of the lesser feudal nobility in the Sasanian 
empire. The dihqatis largely retained their positions after the Arab conquest, 
but declined in status from the fifth/eleventh century. 

FATWA, A formal statement of authoritative opinion on a point of Shar'd a 
(q.v.) by a jurisconsult known as a mufti. 

FERMAN (Turkish, from Persian, farman). An order or edict emanating from 
an Ottoman sultan. 

GHAZl. A frontier-warrior, taking part in raids (sing. gha^d) in the Holy War 
(Jihad, q.v.) against the infidel. The term was used as a title of honour, 
e.g. by Ottoman rulers. 

HADlTH (pi., ahadith). A Tradition of an alleged saying or practice of the 
Prophet. A Hadith consists of a chain of oral transmitters (isnad) and the text 
transmitted (matri). 

HAJJ. The Pilgrimage to the Holy Places of Mecca, which is a legal obligation 
upon individual Muslims. The rites of the Hajj take place between 8 and 12 
Dhu’l-Hijja, the last month of the Muslim year. The ‘Lesser Pilgrimage’ 
(‘Umra) may be performed at any time. 

‘ID AL-ADHA. ‘The Feast of Sacrifices’, or al-\d al-Kabir ( the Great Feast), 
held on 10 Dhu’l-Hijja, to coincide with the sacrifice which is one of the rites of 
the Ha/] (q.v.). 

‘ID AL-FITR. ‘ The Feast of the Breaking of the Fast ’ or al-Id al-jaghir (the 
Small Feast), held after the end of Ramadan, the month of fasting. 
ILTIZAM. A farm of taxes of state-lands. The tax-farmer was known as a 
multa^im. 

IMAM. The leader of a group of Muslims in ritual prayer (salat) ; more speci- 
fically, the head of the Islamic community (JJmma). The title was particularly 
used by the ShTi claimants to the headship of the community. 
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IQTA‘. A grant of state-lands or revenues by a Muslim ruler to an indi- 
vidual usually in recompense for service. 

JIHAD. The Holy War against infidels, which is in certain circumstances 
an obligation under the SharVa for Muslims. See also Ghafi. 

JIZYA. Poll-tax paid to a Muslim government by male members of the pro- 
tected non-Muslim communities (see Dhimmi). 

KHUTBA. The sermon delivered at the Friday congregational prayer in the 
mosque. Since it includes a prayer for the ruler, mention in the khutba is a mark 
of sovereignty in Islam. 

MADHHAB. Sometimes translated ‘rite’ or ‘school’, a madhhab is one of the 
four legal systems recognized as orthodox by Sunni (q.v.) Muslims. They are 
named after their founders — the Hanafi, Hanbali, Maliki and Shafi‘i madhhab. 
MADRASA. A school for teaching the Islamic sciences, frequently con- 
nected with a mosque. 

MAMLOK. A slave (especially of Turkish, Circassian or Georgian origin) 
trained as a soldier. 

MAWLA(pl., mawali). A client of an Arab tribe; more especially a non-Arab 
convert during the first century of Islam, who acquired status by attachment 
to an Arab tribal group. 

MIHRAB. A recess in the wall of a mosque to indicate the qibla, i.e. the 
direction of Mecca, for the correct orientation of ritual prayer. 

MILLET (Turkish, from Arabic milla ). A religious community in the 
Ottoman empire, usually used of the non-Muslim {dhimmi, q.v.) commun- 
ities, which had some measure of internal autonomy. 

MINBAR. The pulpit in a mosque, from which the khutba (q.v.) is delivered. 
MUJTAHID. A Shi‘i ‘dlim (q.v.), exercising the functions of a jurisconsult. 
MULLA (modern Turkish, molla, from Arabic, maw la). A member of the 
‘u/ama'. 

MURlD. A disciple of a Sufi (q.v.) teacher. 

PlR (Persian). The Persian equivalent of the Arabic term shaykh, in the sense 
of a Sufi (q.v.) teacher. 

QADl. A judge in a SharVa (q.v.) court. 

QANON. A statement of administrative regulations in the Ottoman empire. 

SAYYID. Literally, ‘lord’. Used to signify a descendant of the Prophet, 
more specifically through al-Husayn b. ‘All. See also Sharif. 

SHARTA. The revealed Holy Law of Islam, derived in theory from the 
Qur’an, Hadith (q.v.), the consensus ( ijma ') of the ‘ ulama', and analogical 
reasoning ( qiyas ). 
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SHARlF. Literally ‘noble’. Used to signify a descendant of the Prophet, 
more specifically through al-Hasan b. ‘All. See also Sayyid. 

SHl‘A. Literally ‘patty’. Originally the supporters of ‘All’s claims to the 
caliphate, the Shl‘a evolved into the principal minority religious group of 
Muslims, with numerous branches including the Twelver Shi'a and the 
Isma'ilis. 

SHl‘1. A member of the Shi‘a (q.v.). 

SIPAHI (Turkish, from Persian). In Persia a soldier. In the Ottoman state, 
a cavalryman, maintained by the grant of a timar (q.v.). From this term in 
Indian and North African usage are derived the English ‘sepoy’ and the 
French ‘spahi’. 

SUFI. A Muslim mystic, more especially a member of a religious order 
Qariqa), which has special liturgical and other practices as a means to mystical 
ecstasy. 

SUNNI. A member of the majority group of Muslims (in contradistinction to 
the Shi‘a), belonging to one of the four madhhabs (q.v.), which claim the 
authority of the sunna of the Prophet as transmitted in the Hadtths (q.v.). 

TIMAR. The Turkish equivalent to iqfa‘ (q.v.): in particular, the smallest 
type of Ottoman land-grant. See also Sipahi. 

VILAYET. A province of the Ottoman empire. 

WAQF (pi., awqaf). An endowment (usually of landed property) established 
for pious purposes ( waqf khayri), or for the benefit of the donor’s family 
{waqf ahlt). In North Africa the equivalent term is hubus. 

ZAWIYA. A Sufi convent. 
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